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Foreipord 


There are some periods of Indian history which have 
been styled “dark", not because of the objective lack of 
enlightenment in the country during these periods, but 
because of the subjective lack of knowledge about them we 
actually possess. One of these periods is that covered by 
this book, and on this account the book is heartily welcome 
to tlie world of scholarship. 

Prof. William Coelho took the matter from the hands of , 
Mr. J. F. Fleet and Mr. B. Lewis Rice who had done pioneer 
work in the field of Kannada history; and especially with the 
lielp of innumerable inscriptions published by the latter, he 
has beer, able to reconstruct the whole history of the Hoysaja 
Dynasty, one of the Dynasties that shaped most definitely 
^tlie destinies of Southern India. The lamented Dr. S. 

‘ Krishnaswami Aiyangar had already studied the unrelenting 
stiuggle of the Hoysajas against the Muslim power of North- 
ern India. This struggle is here studied more adequately and 
in its proper setting. The Hoysajas gloriously perished in 
that struggle, but thanks to their sacrifice, they succeeded in 
delaying the formal Muslim invasion of the South by several 
centuries. The Empire of Vijayanagara atose out of the ruins 
of the Hoysaja Empire as a new phoenix bird out of the 
ashes of its progenitor. 

Such is briefly the period systematically studied in 
this book, a period that leads us from mythical legendary 
accounts of the middle ages down to the portals of modern 
’history; a period which witnessed the appearance of the 
Pampa Ramayaiui, a work famous in Kannada literature, 
and ennobled the plastic arts of India with innumerable tem- 
ples, which testify to the religiosity of both rulers and the 
ailed, as well as to the high aesthetics of those architects and 
sculptors. The filigree decorations of the Hoysaja sculptures, 
especially in the temples of Vellore, Halebid and Somanatha- 
pur are unique in the vaiicd field controlled by the Indian 
iiilpa- sasiras. 



The knowledge which Prof. Coelho has of the Kannada 
language enhances the originality of his work* He has been 
able to read the Hoysala inscriptions in the original. They 
were the main sources of information while coipposing his 
work; they are like open pages of ancient history written on 
stone or metal found all over the Kannada country. The 
knowledge they give of the contemporary events of the land 
is translated here for the contemplation of future generations. 
Let the people of our free India emulate the glories of that 
memorable past. The Hoysala Varnka will be for all a mirror 
of radiance, the sheen of the shining. 


H. Heras, S. I. 


Bombay, 30th September, 1949. 



Introduction 


The Uoysaja dynasty is not unknown to the student of 
Indian History. Tlie kings of the dynasty flourished in 
Southern India, especially in the Kannada regions, in the 
middle ages, from the beginning of the eleventh century to 
the middle of the fourteenth, until they were oveithrown by 
the Muhaminedan invadeis from the noith. in its political 
aspect the supremacy of the liindu kings of the Hoysaja 
dynasty over Southern India links up the Chalukya period 
which preceded them with that of the Vijayanagara kings 
who held sway over the south after their downfall. Thus 
there was an unbroken continuity of Hindu rule over South- 
ern India down to the eighteenth century, a fact which partly 
explains the prevalence of a comparatively purer Hindu cul ■ 
ture in those parts. The mideaval period of South Indian 
history is indeed a glorious period of Hindu culture, and in 
this the Hoysajas, more perhaps than any other dynasty, 
contiibuted to the development of art and architecture, reli- 
gion and literature. 

This book, however, deals only with the political 
histoiy of the Hoysaja period- As the title of the book indi- 
cates, the stoiy of the vamsa, or the family, or the dynasty, is 
the main subject treated heie, though sepaiate chapters on 
the social and leligious life of the people are added, together 
with a biief account of the histoiical background of the art 
and architecture of the period. This addition is a corollary 
to the main theme, and is made rather to complete the story 
of the Hoysajas than to expatiate on the life of the people. 

It is not that the life of the people, or the internal 
history of the South Indian people during the Hoysaja period, 
is less important than its political history. It may in fact 
assume a much greater importance now that attempts are 
being made to call back to life the cultural glory of ancient 
India by way of supplying a sure foundation for the nationa- 
lism of modern India. The vast amount of material that is 
now available on life in Hoysaja times, and especially the 



increasing volume of archaeological and epigraphical reports 
on South India that are being published every year will 
induce South Indian scholars to write exhaustively on the 
subject fur the benefit of the public. 

The political history of the Hoysajas received attention 
from scholars for over half a century and valuable articles 
on the subject were written from time to time. But not until 
a large number of Hoysaja inscription were translated and 
published was it possible to write a sizable treatise. As there 
was sufficient material for the task after the publication of 
the inscriptions and as the subject was deemed important, 
the author undertook to write this thesis. 

The manuscript was written some years ago to qualify 
for the M. A. Degree of the University of Bombay, and 
though many more inscriptions have since been published, 
the author did not find new material sufficiently important to 
warrant a radical alteiation in the narrative of the political 
history already written. The new material however throws 
much light on the social history of the period and supplies 
additional and valuable information on art and architecture. 

References to sources and literature on the subject are 
made in the foot notes where abbreviations are used for epi- 
graphical and archaeological reports and also for journals. 
Thus E. C. stands for Epigraphia Carnatica, E. I. for Epigra- 
phia Indica, M- A. R. for Mysore Archaeological Reports. 
I. A. for Indian Antiqua'ry,J. M. S. for the Journal of the Mythic 
Society, j. R. A. S. for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soci- 
ety; J. B. B. R. A. S. for the Journal of Bombay Branch Royal 
Asiastic Society, I. H. Q. for the Indian Historical Quartely 
and J. I. M. for the Journal of Indian History. 

This book was written in the Indian Historical Re- 
search Institute, St. Xavier’s College, under Father Heras’s 
guidance which is gratefully acknowledged here. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Orig^in of the Moysalas 


N aturally obscure on account of its antiquity the origin of 
the Hoysala Dynasty presents a very ambiguous prob- 
lem, on account of the two diametrically opposite theories 
which suggest themselves from tradition and from inscrip- 
tions. Tlie former says that the Hoysalas are Yadavas by 
descent, while from the latter one arrives at the conclusion 
that they were purely of an Indigenous origin. Apart 
trom Puranic interest the word ‘Yadavas’ has a true historic 
significance, and it would be interesting to trace their invas- 
ion to the south and their influence over the Dravidian 
races. 

The Yadavas belonged to the Lunar race as distinguish- 
ed from the Solar race. To speak of them is to speak of the 
early Aryans, for they were none other than Aryans them- 
selves who first invaded India in the prehistoric times. This 
suggestion has lent itself from the study of ethnology and 
philology, side by side with the Puranas and the Vedas. 
Mr. C.V. Vaidya quoting Dr. Hornle says there were two Ary- 
an races who invaded India at different times and settled in 
this country. The first, long headed Aryans, settled in the 
Punjab and Rajputana; while the second, who were broad- 
headed, mixed with the Dravidians, and their descendents are 
now found from Ambala in the north to Kathiawar in the 
south-west, Juppulpore in the south-east and Nepal in 
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the noith-east‘. Mr. Vaidya has identified these two migra- 
tions with the two Aryan races of the Sun and the Moon. 
Though the mention of the Solar and Lunar races as such 
was first made in the epics, yet there is ample evidence of 
Aryan invasion in the Vedas, which apparently is a contem- 
porai y writing *. By the time the epics were written the 
Aryan invasion must have been a thing of the past and 
naturally trailition was enveloped in myth giving 
supernatural descents to the then reigning kings. From the 
words ‘Solar’ and ‘Lunar’ it can be concluded that the races 
whom they repiescnt enjoyed a high social status creating 
their genealogy from the Sun and Moon. Such things are 
not uncommon in history, for the Greeks used lo make their 
heroes the sons of gods, and iatei the Mexicans looked upon 
the Spaniards as the children of the Suiv 

Tiie origin of the solar race is given thus in the Vish- 
nu Pa/d/ia;— “Before the evolution of the Mundane egg, ex- 
isted Brahma, who was Hiranyagarbha, fhe form of that 
supreme Brahman which consists of Vishi^u as identical with 
the Rig, Yajur, and Sama Vedas, the primeval uncreated 
cause of all worlds. From the right thumb of Brahma was 
born the Patriarch Daksha; liis daughter was Aditi, who was 
the mother of the Sun. The Manu Vivaswata was the son of 
the celestial luminary, and his sons were Ikshwaku, Nriga, 
Dhrishta, ^aryati, Narrshyanta, Pransu, Nabhaga, Nedishta, 
Karusha and Prishacihra’’". From these descended the semi- 
historic heroes of the epic, such as Rama descendent ot 
Ikshwaku. Among ti.e dynasties of the south the Gangas 
claimed descent from the Solar Varh^a. 

The descent of the Lunar race is again given in detail in 
the Vishtiu Purana. Omitting laudations the genealogy runs 
thus: — Atri was the son of Brahma. The son of Atri was 
Soma (Moon), whose son was Budha, whose son was Puru- 
ravas, whose son was Ayus. One of his sons was Nahusha 


‘ B. B. R. A. S., XXIV, p, 61. 

5 Ibid., p. 64. 

a Wilson, Vishnu Purana, p. 348. 
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and his son Yayati, whose eldest son was Yadu *. From 
here the genealogy branches out into enormous proportions, 
but reference to it will be made when speaking of the kings 
of the south. Yadu was the progenitor of the Yadavas 
amongst ^hom was born Krishija; they established their 
power in Rajputana‘. Krishna built the city of Dwaraka 
in Kathiawar and sent the Yadavas thither It is from this 
branch that the Yadava^ of Devagiri and the Hoysajas 
claim descent. This second batch of Aryan invaders, wlio 
have been identified with the Lunar race, came through 
Kashmir and passed through the territory of the Saraswati 
• or Ambala downwards, as far south as Katiiiawar, and further 
south covering the Bhoja kingdoms. The Vedas and the 
Puratias often speak of the clash between the Solar and the 
Lunar races, which must have ceased after the lapse of a 
long period when both the races were merged into one and 
known by the name of Kshatriyas, as distinguished from the 
Dravidians and other native races of India. 

This brings us to the stage when the Aryans crossed 
the Vindhyas to begin the constant fneds with the native 
races. 

From the Puranas it h to b,* noted that Agastya was 
the first to cross tl;e Vindhyas. Then in the RamUyana we see 
how the armies of the north joined the monkeys of the 
south to oust the Kakshasas. Some authors have attempted 
to identify the monkey race with the shor' black Oravidians 
of the south. When the Aryans came to the south there were 
already well organised communities and hence they were 
not successful in subjugating them entiiely to their line of 
civilization L 

Turning to the eady dynasties of the south w'ho held 
their own against the noithern invader., we come t" tlie 
Cheras, the Chojas and the Pandyas. That these dynasties 


i Wilson, Vishnu Parana, pp. 392-416. 

* Cf. Dalai, History of India, I, p. 116. 

» Wilson, V/sA«« P«ra««, p. 565. 

* Bhandarkar, Early History of Deccan, pp. 4 and 5. 
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were very ancient and yet in a very prosperous condition can 
be concluded from the Ramayatia. Here the monkcy-soldicri 
are directed to go to the countries of the Andhras, the Paii- 
dyas, the Chojas and the Kerajas in the south, and are told 
tiiat they will then see the gate of the city of thg Pandyas 
adorned with gold and jewels *. At this period tliere seems to 
have been a free intermigration on the border line of the Vin- 
dhyas; for while the Cheras and other southern dynasties 
claim to have conquered some countries in the nortli, the 
Aryans seem to liave seUled in the south. The Puratias say 
that the descendents of Anu settled in Anga, Vanga and Ka- 
jinga, and that the Yadava Andhira had four sons Keraja, 
Pandya, Choja and Karnata^ Though this statement cannot 
be taken without caution yet it reveals that the two race.; 
from the north and south iiad mixed together. Tlie Aryan 
influence in the south can be detected from the history of 
religion. It is well known, for instance, tiiat Jainism was 
much propagated in Karnataka from the time of the Mauryas. 
Now the Jainas were not natives of the south, and they must 
have invaded the south in very early times. But Jainism and 
Budhism in the south were more of a monastic establishment 
than a religion, for Brahman priests used to perform their 
ceremonies at that time 

Coming down to the time of Asoka, the Mauryas held 
sway in south India; and from this time the Dravidians felt the 
superiority of the Aryans. Hence the Puranic claim by all 
the dynasties of the south in the medieaval ages. 

This leads us to investigate the origin of the Chalukyas, 
the Chojas, the Kadambas, the Gangas, the Pallavas, the 
Hoysajas and the Sevunas, and the inter-relationship between 
them. All of them claim to have belonged either to the Solar 
or to the Lunar race, and it would be worthy to find the 
historic value in it, for it naturally leads to the solution of 
the Hoysala origin. 


i Ibid., p. 4. 

* Dalai, History of India, pp. 1 1 1-1 16. 
3 S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 8. 
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The Chalukyas reigned from A.D. 578 down to 757 after 
which there was a gap of about two centuries; and again they 
revived early in the tenth century, only to fall again in 1189 
with the death of Some^vara IV. The early Chalukyas were 
probably the feudatories of the ^atavahanas after whose 
fall they gradually rose into power*. The origin of the ^ata- 
vahanas is very obscure, they seem to have been northerners. 
Inscriptions reveal that from A. D. 612 they claimed to have 
belonged to the Manavya Qotra: “Who are Haritiputras 
(sons of Hariti) and who have been nourished by the seven 
mothers’’ *. 

In later times during the second dynasty of the Chalu- 
kyas giadually a legendary history was evolved embodying a 
variety of inventions which were devised to explain away 
the appellations, the origin of which must have been foi- 
gotten in the lapse of time. One great point of difference 
to noted between the earlier and the later Chalukyas is 
that tlie latter traced their pedigree toSatyasrayakula, while 
the former claim to have been of tiie Manavya Qotra. This 
evidently led Mr. Bhandarkar to doubt the veracity of the 
claim of the later Chalukyas to have belonged to the family 
of the former line; and he supposes that these belonged to 
quite a collateral and unimportant branch. That fifty nine 
Chalnkya kings had ruled in Ayodhya seems to be another 
fabrication during the time of the latter dynasty. An inscrip- 
tion at Bejagamve of A. L). 1819, perhaps the first of its 
kind, slates this adding that subsequently in their lineage 
there was born Satya^raya ^ Inscriptions of the time of Vi- 
kramaditya VI first traced their origin from the Moon, and 
iicr.cp call themselves to have belonged to the Lunar race '. 
This legendary origin of the Chalukyas seems to have been 
built up, or Q+ least collected from tradition, by the poet Bil- 
hana, the author of the Vikramankadevachariia. Mr. Rice sup- 


‘ S. K. Aiyangar, AncUnt India, p. 3. 

* I. A., VI, p.74. 
s LA., V, p. 17. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 339. 
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poses that the Clialukyas assumed the title of desceiidents 
of Il.'iritiand of the Manavya Gotra fiom the Kadambas, on 
tlicir beiiif' subdued. But here he compares the name “Cha- 
lukya” to tlie Greek “Seleukia.” “May not”, he says, “the 
Chalukyan Kings have been of Seleukeian origin; and 
the prolonged struggles between them and the Pallavas, 
supposing these t<» be of f’arthian connection, have been but 
a continuation of the contest between Seleucidaeaiid Arsacidae, 
transferred from the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates to 
those of tiie Krishna and the Palai”*. This is a far-fetched 
derivation. However the suggestion that the Chalukyas 
might have come from the north is made possible from the 
fact tliat many inscriptions belonging to early Chalukyas 
are found in the north of the Vindhya mountains, where 
their kingdom must have first originated. 

Anot icr dynasty which is intimately connected with the 
Iloysalas is that of the Gangas. It will be proved in the sub- 
sequent chapters that the Hoysajas claimed to be the political 
successors of the Gangas, and Mr. Rice supposes that theie 
was inter-ielationship between them. That the Gangas were 
originally Cheras does not seem to be true, because they 
professed to have subdued the Cheras. Mr. Rice, referring 
to the manuicript /(ro«g’a-Peia-/^t7/fl/:a/, states that the Gan- 
gas were preceded in the government of Kongu by the 
seven Kings of the Ratta line*. He however supposes that 
the Gangas were apparently purely Mysorean in origin. 
Their capital was Talakad, and they were groat patrons of 
Jainism. They claim to belong to the Solar line. 

Similarly in tracing the origin of the other dynasties 
notl'iiig particular has been found to suspect their northern 
extraction; on the contrary every possible evidence available 
goes to p ove their indigenous origin. The Chojas, one of 
the most ancient families of the south, mentioned in the 
Puratjas together with tiie Cheras and the Andhras, were a 
Dravidian family. The Pallavas, who were anterior to the 


* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. LX. 

* Ibid., p. XL. 
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Ch5jas. .ire said to have been originally the feudatories of the 
^atavahanas*. Mr. Rice however identifies them with tiie Pal- 
lavas mentioned in the Puranas, and calculates tiiat tiiey were 
probably the people who invaded India fiom I'ersiain about 
the secontf century A. D *. While Mr. Elliot is of opinion 
that the Pallavas and the Rattas were a most ancient inde- 
genous people in the south ^ 

A cursory examination of the inscriptions reveals the 
fact that almost all the dynasties of the south claimed Pura- 
nic descent in about the ll(h century A. D. The Chalukyas 
^renewed their Puranic geneology and claimed i.unar descent 
for the first time in the 11th century, as it appears from the 
Vikramankadevacharita^ while the Gangas also claimed their 
Solar descent about the same time. The Kongu-Deka-Rajakal ^ 
a history of the Ganga Kings written probably in about tlie 
10th century, gives the elaborate genealogy of the Gangas 
and tells us that they were of the Ratta type and belonged 
to the Solar line'’. The Puranic genealogy of tiie Eastern 
Gangas is first presented in a record of A. I). 1118-19". The 
Puranic genealogy of the Rastrakufas makes its first appear- 
ance in the Sangli grant of A.D. 933, whicn allots the family 
to the lineage of the Yadavas’. Here Mr. Fleet expresses the 
views of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, who considers this claim 
to be a late invention of about the time of tins giant, and to 
have been made to account for the change of the emblem of 
the Rashfrakuta seals from the original lion io a Garuda, Hi • 
vehicle of Vishiju, from whom the family of the Yadavas 
started. The Puranic genealogy of the Chojas is first met 
with in the poem called Kalingatlu Paraiti which was com- 
posed in the reign of the Eastern-Chalukya King Kulotimga 
Choja-deva I (A. D. 1063 to 1112) The Paijdyas built their 


» Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 53. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 51. 

=' Elliot, Coins of South India, p. 21 . 

* BUhler, Vikramankadevacliarita, pp. yv 31-07 
» Cf. E. /., Ill, p. 170. 

* I. A., XVIII, p. 165. 

1 Ibid , XII, p. 342. 

8 I. A., XIX, p. 329. 
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pedigree much later, for an inscription of A. D. 1141 —one 
ol the first of its kind — traces their origin to Mangaya or 
Adityadeva of the Yadava branch of the Lunar race, from 
whom sprang Paijdya*. The earliest mythic pedigree that 
lias come to light is perhaps that of the Pallavas. 'It appears 
first in the seventh century A. D. commencing with god 
Brahma, and taken through A^gTrasa, Brahaspati, ^amyu, 
Bliaradvaja, Drona, and A^vatthaman to a certain Pailava, 
the mytliical founder of the line®. While the genealogy of 
tlie Kajachuryas, as mentioned in the inscriptions of the 12th 
century, offers a very perplexing aspect. One inscription 
states that the first King was Krishna, born of a Brahman 
woman and an incarnation of a part of the god ^iva whiie 
another states that the first King was ^antasama of the Lunar 
line'*. Another inscription says that in the lineage of the 
Kalachuryas, which was considered to be a portion of god 
isvara (^iva), there was a King called Kannamma^. The 
pedigree of the Yadavas of Devagiri also pesents a doubtful 
origin. Mi. Fieet opines that their claim to be “Yadavas” 
rests on nothing but tiieir Puranic genealogy, which appears 
first in a record of A. D. 1000 and must have been devised, 
he says, during the preceding century 

From this it seems that ali the royai families of the 
south in the 10th and 11th centuries devised Puranic geneo- 
logies. Quite to the point Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
says that genealogy making was a pastime of the 11th cen- 
tury bards Mr. Fleet also is of the same opinion. He 
says that at about the 10th century A. D. “ail the great 
families of Southern India were looking up their pedigrees 
and devising more or iess fabulous geneologies" ’. 

This leads us to the solution of the origin of the Hoysa- 


* £. C., XI, Dy, 41. 

* Cf. Gopalam, History of the Pallavas of Kanchi, p. 47. 
3 Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 458. 

< Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 511. 

3 S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 91. 

3 Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 342. 
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Jas. Inscriptions of the time of Nripa Kama and of Vinaya- 
ditya make no mention of their genealogy; whereas those of 
i^reyanga make an attempt for the first time to allot Puranic 
descent to the Hoysajas. An inscription dated in A. D. 1078 
states that Poysa}a-deva was the boon lord of Dwarwati- 
pura *; while a new inscription of a still later date (1090 
A.D.) adds another title, "Sun in the Yadava sky" *. These 
titles were freely used in the subsequent Inscriptions; and 
during the time of Vishnuvardhana they developed into 
Puranic details. An inscription of this King runs as follows: 
‘‘I'lom the lotus navel of the Lord of Laxmi was born Saro- 
jasana (Brahma); from him the great rishi Atri; from Atri’s 
eyes Chandra (Moon); from him Budha; from him Pururava, 
Nahusa, Syus and Yayati; from him Yadu; from Yadu many 
Yadavas were born. Victorious is Murari (Krishiia) able in 
bearing up the burden of the earth in his powerful arms; 
from him many illustrious kings arose.. .Among such kings 
ala ceriaiii time arose Sala with rays of glory like the Moon’’^ 
In anotiiei place it is said that from Saja the Yadava kings 
bci'.ime Poysaja ^ or that the Yadu Vamsa was known as 
the Poys; la Varhsa ■; while some other inscriptions state 
that after Saja the Yadava Varhsa was caused to be forgot- 
ten and was known as the Poysaja Varhsa". 

In these accounts it can be found that the poet has taken 
no pains to trace the connection of Saja with the Yadava 
kings of the nortii. This points to tire fact that there was not 
even tradition lo oack such poetic fancies. The statement 
that the Yadava kings came to be known as Poysaja is an 
apology to justify the name ‘Poy.saja’, which is purely local. 
Besides to say that the Yadavas were known as Poysajas is 
to deny that the other dynasties of the south, such as the Ya- 
davas of Devagiri, were of Yadu descent. This reveals the 
fact that they rivalled each other in claiming such descent. 


1 E.C., XI, Tp, 105, 

* E.C., VI. Kl, 22. 
a Ibid., Cm, 137. 

* Ibid., Tk, 45. 
/;.C., V, Bl, 171. 


Ibid., Ak, 180; Hn, 56; Bl, 80. 
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The claim in the inscriptions that the Poysajas were the 
“Lords of the excellent city of Dwarawati” again alludes to 
the Puratias, where Krislijja is stated to have founded the 
Dwaraka city inOujrat*. This claim in Hoysaja records 
first appears towards the end of the 11th century, and it was 
at this time that the foundations of the city of Dorasamudra 
were laid under the patronage of Vinayaditya and Ereyanga*. 

The Hoysajas made their appearance for the first time in 
the 11th century under Nripa Kama Hoysaja. The founder 
of their dynasty is said to be Saja and he seems to have 
ruled probably towards the end of the 10th century. This 
point will be discussed in the next chapter. The first Hoysajas 
v'ere.as it will be proved later, natives of Ahgadi on the West- 
ern Ohats. The place wf.s then called ^a^akapura or Sosavur 
where Saja killed the tiger at the bidding of the miini“. The 
muni exclaimed; “Poya, Saja”, meaning: “Hit, Saja”. From 
that time Saja and his descendents were known as Poy- 
sajas. I^oya is a Haje Kannada word meaning in modern 
Kanarese. The word l*oy ( ) is even now used by the 

illiterate people in Mysore, and especially in tlie Western 
Ghats, where the language is not as refined as in the cities. It 
is evident that Haje Kannada wasthe language of the Hoysaja 
couit,and even their fore-fathers spoke the same language; 
because the inscriptions say when mentioning the story of 
Saja that the muni said' “Poy, Saja”, in the language of his 
country, meaning the country of §a^akapura on the Western 
Ghats. If the Hoysajas had come from tlie north, as the 
Halebid Kaifyyat says, their language could not have been 
pure Haje Kannada which is a Dravidian language. Tlie 


I Cf. Q./. A1.5., VII, p. 294. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 96. 

s This fact, that according to these inscriptions happened at 
Sasakapura, is now mentioned as having taken place at the 
small village of Huligere (tiger tank), not far from the modern 
Halebid, but most iikely included within the old Dorasamudra. 
This shows the evolution suffered by such traditional stories 
when passing through the popuiar mind. 
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fact that there is no trace of northern influence in the very 
early Haje Kannada of the Hoysalas is clearly proved by 
the 11th century inscription of Ahgadi 

Moreover a study of South Indian geography will show 
that Ahg^di or Sa^akapura is far removed from the more 
important plains of Mysore. Besides it has no agricultural 
importance, being wrapped in the thick forests of the Western 
Ghats; hence it is very improbable that a Yadava king 
coming from the north should have established himself in 
this region. On the contrary it was only later, during the 
time of Vinayaditya when the Hoysalas were growing in 
importance, that their capital was transferred to Belur and 
Hajebid, which were situated in the then politically activi! 
areas. Further if Saja belong.s to the 10th century A. D. (and 
there is reason to suppose so, as it will be seen later), then 
the 11th century genealogists, with only a century between 
them and their hero, would not have been at a loss to trace 
the connection of Saja with the northern Yadava kings. All 
these facts lead to the supposition that the Hoysalas were 
purely of an indigenous origin. 

Scholais have arrived at the same logical conclusion 
Mr. Rice says that the Hoysajas were essentially Mysoreans* 
and that they were of indigenous origin from Sosavur '. 
This claim of the Hoysajas in the eleventh century was in 
keeping with the then popular fashion. Every royal family 
of the time traced its origin from the Puranas; and the 
Hoysajas, who were just rising into power claimed the same 
descent. Their importance was marked by their relationship 
with other royal families of the time. A Hoysaja princess 
called Mahadevi was espoused by Chalukya Some^vara 
(1040-1069); while Ereyanga married the Choja princess 
Echaja-devi*. Hence it was quite natural that they should 
claim Puranic genealogy which meant nothing more than a 
proof of royalty. 

1 £. C., VI, Mg, U. * Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, \i. LXXV. 

Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 94. 

< Q.J. M. S., VII, pp. 297-298. 



CHAPTliR II 


Sala 


l^early all tlie impoitaiit Hoysaja inscriptions begin by 
narrating the story of Saja, a hill chief on the WeskTu 
Ghats. He is said to be the founder of the Hoysaja family and 
his success is ascribed to his killing a ti;;er. Stripped of its 
poetic flourishes, the story runs as follov/s. One day he went 
to worship Vasantika, his family goddess, whose temple was 
in a forest near Sasakapura. His devotions weie suddenly 
interrupted by a fierce tiger which bounded out of tiee jungle 
and flared with rage. The yati or muni of the temple realized 
the danger at once; and snatching a slender rod gave, it to 
Saja saying in Kannadd language: “Poy, .Saja”, (strike, Saja)- 
The latter discharged the weapon with sucii a force on the 
beast that the latter died on the spot. From this circumstance 
he adopted the name Poysaja, formed from the yati’s accla- 
mation, “Poy, Saja”. Later on the P was, by an oi dinary 
phenomenon of phonetics, changed into H, and the dynasty 
that 'descended from Saja was called Hoysaja. They had 
the tiger as the device on their flag. 

The earliest.'mention of this episode is found in a;tamra 
^asana at Belur, dated A.D. 1117 '. This anecdote is given in 
aipure and simple style, but in subsequent inscriptions the 


Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 260 . 
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story undergoes dificrent versions and is always distorted 
with supernatural touches. A ^ila 8a--ana of 1 190 at Chital- 
drooj’ says: “When the tiger rushed out of the forest, the 
muni saying hoyi slli, that moment ^ala piercing it, dragged 
it along, anti in a wonderful manner laised up the tiger on the 
point of iiis iron rod, which thence stood for his banner” \ 

An inscription at Bclur dated about A. D. 1160 gives 
quite a new version: “A King named Saja hunting along the 
slopes of the Sahya mountains was astoni.slied to see a hare 
pursuing a tiger” ^ Another inscription states that the tiger 
was none else than the goduess VasantiUa: “A certain holy 
ybglndra. . . was performing suitable worship to bring the 
godoess Vasantika of Sa^akapura into subjection, when in. 
Older, by <iny means, to break (the spell), she sprang forth in 
the torm of a tiger” 

Thme is however another insciiption which gives en- 
ti'e'y a new coiistnictioii to tin* story la the Tripurantak.i 
iiiple at Bejagaihve there in a slab on the basement bear- 
in;; a lelief of the Hoy^ala crest. Prom it and the inscription 
liicrein il is to be gathered t.iat “the King when out hiinling 
with his dogs, speared a wild boa and brought it to earth. 
At ( le same moment a lion — iiot a tiger, for it has a flowing 
iii.in — .-.prang oiP of the jungle to seize it, wlieii the King 
.itt.ieked the lion single handed and on foot. In tlie small 
figure on horse back we see the King setting out for the 
chase. This with the elephant on the other side, to indicate 
the jungle, is only thiown in to fill up the corners of the 
slab. Beiieatli rue lion is tlm wounded iioar, with the spear 
or sword cut shewn -.m its dank, the dogs having left it to 
woriy the lion. There i-; no a-xelic in this group, nor is 
the'e ill the groups upon Ihe towers of the temple here 


4 Ibui., p. (). 

* £. C., V, Bl, 171. This is uno oi the ordinary lei^ends connected 
with the origin of many dynasties in South India. Ct. Heras, 
Beginnings of Vfjuyanagara History, p. 9. 

C., V, Ak, 71. See a similar casein Butter worth, Inscriptions 
of the Nellore District, 1, pp. 114-115. 
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and at Rattihalli”*. Though this version is not popular, yet it 
seems more rational than the other and perhaps marks the 
original of that poetical story. 

In another place ‘‘Saja is said to have slain the tiger 
with the Imifcliada Sele (t le liandle of the ydgl’s fan or 
whisk), into which he had uttered a spell (abhimantrisi)"^- 
Another insciiptio i says that Saja pierced the tiger with the 
rod of tile bow . 

It can he seen th d this simple anecdote of Saja killing 
the tiger gave 'nueh food for the imagination of the later 
Hoy'.aja court poets. The tiger is described in most grotes-^ 
que manner. In a (amra sasina dated A. D. 1262 it is writ-* 
ten; “Enraged at s.eing tliem, its eyes glaring forth like 
flames, it^ waving tail lasiiiiig all ihe points of the compass, 
its claw-^ assliarp .md long a> razors, it (the tiger) loared upon 
tiie muni”‘. In another place it is said: “A ciy of wild beasts 
arote and a fearf'd tiger boi nded fortn, its claws powe fill 
enough to teai up nountaiiis, 'ts long tongue swigging about 
with desire to swallow So me one, the fiery spaiks from its 
eyes burning up its eye-lashes” 

Tlirougii all this poetical froiidage we may perhaps 
discovor the real fact, that Saj.i rose to his gieat power 
owing to the muni whom lie saved from the tigeo 1 1 other 
words the whole existence of the Hoysaja dynasty depends 
upon one little accidv nt wirch bnrught power and fortune to 
Saja. 

Whether the story is actual or fictitious is rather dif- 
ficult to say at this distance of time and with such scanty re- 
cords. More important than this is tne question whether Saja 
himself is a histoiic figure or a myth. As it has been already 
mentioned, the earliest record referring Saja’s store is daleil 
about A. D. 1117 during the time of Vishguvardhana*'. The 

‘ Cousens, Chalukyaii Architecture, p. 107. 

* E. C., V, Ak, 108. 

* Riec, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 214. 

< Ibid., p. 271. 

5 Ibid., p. 322. 

Ibid., p. 260. 
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story as recorded it is simple enough and tliere is nu s eason 
why it should not be true. Fleet however says that it was 
devised in the tune of Vishijs.vardhana, during whose time 
the family (j,an be said to have come into piomineuce for the 
first time *. 

The muni was a Jaiua, who was living at Sa^akapur.i 
An instriptioii dated about A.I). 120S tells us that the name 
of the muni was Sudatja *. That he was a Jaina can be 
gathered from many inscriptions This fact evidently leads 
to the conclusion that Sala was a Jaina. His favourite 
igoddess was Padmavuti, aiso named Vasantika or the 
goddess of Spring. Mr. Fleet says tiiat when the goddess 
conferred her boon the season o.t Spring was at the heigiit of* 
its beauty; and iience Sa|a :;avc her the name Vasantika '. 
The goddess was worshipped under this appellation by 
the succeeding king.* .ind )S mentioned in several inscrip- 
tions. She is stated to be their family goddess 
in an inscription at Somanathapui ^ Hence it is to i^e conch d- 
ed that Vasantika came into favour after .sue gave a boon to 
Saja. An inscripti<m from Cnannagiri reads as follows: 
“When a certain King named Sa|a was with undisturbed 
mind worshipping the goddess Vasantilca of Sasakapura” \ 
It seems (hat Saja was a faithful oisciple ol the muni, and 
the latter wanted to do a gieat favour to him by p.ivin;; 
his land to him. The inscription at Sorab above mentioned 
states: “The master of that country anu of many other 
countries snrrouuded by tin; ocean, when desiring to give 
this chief place in the world to Saja of (he Yadu-ki.la, 
Sudatta-inunipa made Padmavafi appear. On her coming 
as a tiger, seeing and recognising her, he said “Poy, Saja”, 
whereupon he smote it with the munipa’s lod (sili) and 

* Fleet, Kumirese Dynasties, f . 4tK). 

* E. C., XII, Tp, 48. 

9 E. C., VIII, Sb, 28. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriplions, p. 214; E.C., VII, Cli, ()4. 

9 Fleet, Kanarese Dinasiies, p. 490. 

« Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 324. 

’ £.C., VII, Ci, 72. 
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displayiii" liis courage to the goddess, that king acquired 
the name Poysala" All this passage evidently means that 
the muni brought the goddess PadmavatT into his power and 
obtained from her a kingdom for Saja. 

In another inscription it is clearly said: “He along with 
the muni was^ with devotion worshipping the celebrated 
Vasantika of ^asakapura free from fear, in order to obtain 
all royal power’’ *. 

It follows therefore from the story that Saja owed his 
jiower to the boon granted by goddess Vasantika thron ;li 
the favour of the holy muni. A parallel incident can be cite(> 
from the Vijayanagara tradition, which says that the Rmpire 
'was founded by the guru Madhava or Vidyaranya 

There is a similar story in Tamil literature. Discussing 
the authorship of the PurananTiru, which is said to have been 
written in about the 2nd centiiry A. D., Dr. S. Krishnaswanu 
Aiyangar mentions a poet named Kapilar who is said to 
have been under the patronage of a chieftain named Ve! Pari, 
whose demesne Pararnbu-nadu comprised 300 villages and 
who was master of Parambu hill, i he poet states that in 
trying to find suitors to his master’s daughters lie approai li- 
ed one Pulikadimal li uhgovej of \1alai-nadu, who is said to 
have been born in the 49th generation from tin ruler of Tu- 
varai. I'lie title Pulikadimal of Iruhgove! means “tiger kil- 
ler’’, for he is said tO’ have killed a tiger at ti.e instance of 
an ascetic. This story evidently resembles tiie one ascribed 
to Saja. Also Irufigovej is said to have been the lord of 
Malai-nadu, which can be identified with the jungle oordei 
of Mysore on the Western Giiats, which is so often mention- 
ed in Hoysaja inscriptions *. 

Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyai sugge.sts that Saja could 
be identified with Irufigovej \ This theory seems to be plau- 

• £. C., VIII, Sb, 28. 

S JS. C., XI. Dg, 25. 

» This tradition has been recently exploded by my mn’u. Rev. Fr. 

H. Heras. Cf. Heras, o. c., pp. 11-35. 

^ /. 4., XXXVII, p. 230. 

£. A, XII, p. 122, note 6. 
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sible, because the above statements lead one to this logical 
inference. Iruhgovej is said to be the descendant of the ruler 
of Tuvarai, which may be identified with Dwaraka, the ori- 
ginal place of the Yadavas. Again the story of the tiger 
is identicail^ the same, and also Iruhgove) is said to have 
been the lord of Malai-nadu. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that King Ereyanga 
married Maliadevi, the daughter of a certain Irukkavej, who 
was under the Chuja Emperors. This Irukkavej was the de- 
scendant (if Iruhgovej who killed the tiger 

Stories like that of Saja could easily be constiucted and 
Jbelieved duting those superstitious days, but to us they have 
no historic value. It is too sweeping an assertion to say that 
a humble beggar muni could dispose of a kingdom. ‘ 

In all the inscriptions quoted above the object of the story 
seems to be to explain the origin of the word ‘Hoysaja”, 
which means “Strike, Saja’’, the two words addressed by 
the muni to Saja at the appearance of the tiger. Hence the ti- 
ger became the Hoysaja crest. “From Saja”, we read in an 
inscription, “the sardula (tiger) became their sign or crest” *. 
From the saying: “Hoy, Saja” all the descendents of Saja 
became Hoysajas, “just as from Yadu they were formerly 
called Yadavas” ^ “From that time onwards the Yadavas 
were called Hoysajas”^ “and the name ‘Yadava’ was caused 
lo be forgotten” The emblem of the tiger was engraved on 
the walls of the temples, on coins, and on the seals of copper- 
plates. It was the emblem of the Hoysajas, as Garuda was the 
emblem of the Yadavas and the lion that of the Chojas. Saja 
raised up the tiger on the point of his rod “which thence stood 
for his banner”, reads another inscription ". The crest seems 
to have been a favourite design of the sculptors as the story 
was favourite among the poets. There is a representation 


‘ o.y.iw. s., II, p. 115. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 214. 

* Ibid., p. 270. 

« £.C.,V,Hn,65;Bl, 171. 

» E. /., VI, p. 90. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 6. 
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of the Hoysala crest on the top of the Kedare^vara temple 
at Bejagathve, which is a very rich piece of sculpture. Another 
is found in the Kadambe^vara temple, but the hero is repres- 
ented as an armed warrior with sword and shield. One may 
point out that the crest was given a very prominent position 
in temples, since it was the emblem of the ruling dynasty. 

It remains now to be seen whether Sa|a is a historic 
figure or whether he is only a myth invented to give an im- 
posing touch to the Hoysala pedigree. So far as can be ga- 
thered from the Hoysaja records ^ala is given a very dim 
though poetic appearance like an epic hero, and this led some 
writers to think that he is not a historic figure. Dr. Fleet 
writes to this effect: “He (Saja) is doubtless nothing but an 
eponymous hero, whose existence was invented when the pe- 
digree was being manufactured, simply to explain a some- 
what peculiar name” Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar is also 
of the same opinion *. Fleet’s reason for this conclusion is that 
“no attempt is made to give the lineal descent from Saja to the 
historical members of the family” ^ But this does not seem 
to be a conclusive reason. The inscriptions while mention- 
ing Saja as the ancestor of the Hoysajas, no doubt give a 
very vague genealogical table. For example an inscription 
at Hajebid states, after narrating the story of Saja: "In that 
line, like the iWoon among the stars, or as the loftiest peak 
in a chain of mountains, so arose Vinayaditya” ‘. In another 
place it is stated that ‘‘To the sky of the kings of that Hoysaja 
race was Vinayaditya the sun ^ These inscriptions evidently 
mean that Vinayaditya was the descendant of Saja. But in an 
inscription in the Tiptur Taluqua we read that “his (Saja’s) 
son was Vinayaditya” *; and another inscription goes further 
to mention the name of Vinayaditya’s mother: “Having a 
swinging tiger for his ensign, to that King Saja and to Bhumi 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 491 

» S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 228. 

» Fleet, l.c. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 214. 

* Ibid., p. 31. 

* £.C., XU, Tp, 4a 
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Devi was born Vinayaditya” *. From these authorities we 
may infer that thougli the inscriptions do not agree as re- 
gards the relationship between Saja and Vinayaditya, yet 
they all agree in stating that Saja was the forefather of the 
Hoysalas. from that disagreement we may possibly infer that 
the date of Saja is to be put eariier than what is ordinarily 
supposed. Yet at the piesent state of research we have no 
sufficient authority to repudiate the theory that Saja was the 
real ancestor of the Hoysajas. 

So far there is no inscription that gives a date for Saja. 
There is however an inscription of A. D. 1006 at KaliyQr 
•which mentions the name ‘Hoysaja’; but there are no refer- 
ences from which one could identify the king referred to in 
the inscription *. The Sthala Parana of ^lavana Beigoja states:* 
“From the Saka year 777, Bhava, this country fell into the 
hands of the Hayasala Belala kings”®. Therefore the manu- 
scriots as well as the inscriptions suggest no definite date 
for Saja. Mr. Rice however arrives at the conclusion that 
Saja’s reign covered the period 984-1043 A. D. * The tradit- 
ional account of the Hoysajas given in the Halebiil Katfyyat 
is that Saja came from the north in ^aka 995, Sobbakritu, 
and settled at Sasakapura Mr. Srikantaiya has arrived at 
the same conclusion of Mr. Rice after the study of the Chan- 
nabasava Kalajiiana, which says that Hoysaja Balia j a Raya 
ruled from A. D. 984 down to lOALl A list of Humcha gurus 
obtained from the nia'Jia gives the ninth guru as “Vardha- 
mana munindra, by the power of whose manthra Hoysaja 
subdued the tiger”; a id gives the date of the guru as be- 
tween 980 and 1040 ’. From the above authorities we can put 
his date as somewhere towards the end of the 10th century. 

Keeping this date in view we shall now examine the 
inscriptions in order to identify Saja. 

‘ Ibid., Tp, 42. S E. C., Ill, Tn, 44. 

» /. i4., II, p. 131. 

‘ Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. LXXV. 

» Cf. Q.y. Af. S., VII, p. 294. 

« Ibid. 

’ Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, 1, p. 373. . 
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We have just now seen that Sala was known in some In- 
scriptions as the father of Vinayaditya and that his Queen was 
Bhumi Devi. Now in many inscriptions Vinayaditya is given 
as the son of Nripa Kama Hoysaja. The date of the latter as 
given by Mr. Rice is between 1022 and 1027 and.he suggests 
that he might be the son of Sala ^ Two inscriptions can be 
cited here which mention Vinayaditya as the son of Nripa 
Kama Hoysaja*. They are dated A. D. 1154 and A. D. 1159. 
But there is one peculiarity in the inscriptions which include 
Nripa Kama Hoysaja’s name in the Hoysaja genealogy- 
Every one of them begins the genealogy from Nripa Kama 
Hoysaja and not from Saja. The one which I have just cited' 
begins: — “Entitled to the five big drums, sun m the sky of the 
*Yadava kula . . .mahamaodale^vara Nripa Kama Hoysaja. His 
son was Vinayaditya, etc.** An inscription in Mudgere Taluqua 
dated about A. D. 1025, in the 7th year of the reign of Kama 
Hoysaja, makes absolutely no mention of his pedigreed 

Now reviewing the last four paragraphs concerning the 
date and identity of Saja, we realize: (1) that Saja ruled from 
A. D. 984 to A. D. 1043; (2) that Vinayaditya is mentioned as 
the son of Saja and Bhumi Devi; (3) that Nripa Kama 
Hoysaja's reign covers the period from 1022 to 1027; (4) that 
Nripa Kama Hoysaja seems to be the father of Vinayaditya. 
These four points lead one to conclude that Nripa Kama 
Hoysaja and Saja are one and the same person. Mr. Srikant- 
aiya when discussing the date of Saja says that the 
period A. D. 984 to 1043, ascribed to Saja in the Halebid 
Kaifyyat, cannot be reconciled with the date of Nripa 
Kama Hoysaja, whose earliest inscription belongs to A. D. 
1022*. This difficulty is solved if Saja is identified with 
Nripa Kama Hoysaja. Mr. Rice however says that Nripa 
Kama Hoysaja could not be Saja himself, for "this would 
have leaked out in some of the numberless inscriptions 
which contain the pedigree** ^ In point of fact this actually 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 97. 

* E. C, V, Ak, 157, 141 3 C., VI, Mg, 19. 

4 Q./. M. vS., VII, p. 295. 

^ Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 97. 
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seems to have leaked out in the inscriptions that mention 
Sala as the f ither of Vinayaditya; and this was the main 
reason for our identifying the former with Nripa Kama. 

Sa}a’s rising to power is, as stated before, due to the 
boon graKted to him by the muni for killing the tiger. A nar- 
rative given in one of Mackenzie’s manuscripts speaks of 
the successes of Saja at Sa^akapura^ The narrative as given 
by Mr. Rice runs as follows: “The tiger had committed 
such ravages in the neighbourhood that the people were 
afraid to assemble for the annual festival of Vasantika. Be- 
ing now freed from the scourge by the valour of Sala, they 
gladly agreed at the instance of the yati, to pay a contribut- 
ion to their deliverer of one fanam (4 as. 8 p.) a year fqr 
each family. This seemed so trifling a reward for the im- 
portant services rendered, that the second year it was doubl- 
ed, the third year trebled and so on for five years. Hoysaja 
bad faithfully placed what he received each year at the yati’s 
feet, and in the second year had been ordered to use the 
money in raising a small force. This having been increased 
by the end of the fifth year to a respectful number Hoysaja 
was directed to rebuild the ruined city of Dwarapuri and in- 
formed that he would discover a large treasure for the pur- 
pose among the ruins, to be applied to fortifying it“*. 

Here we see that Sala's rise into power was not due to 
any supernatural aid. The humble muni had no kingdoms 
to bestow on his favourite; but he used his influence with the 
neighbouring people in favour of the valiant Saja. 

The traditional account given in the Halebid Kaifyyat is 
that Saja came from the north in §aka 995 and settled at ^a^a- 
kapura, as has already been mentioned. This ^asakapura is 
stated to be two miles from the ruins of an ancient capital 
of the Yadavas. If this Yadava capital is to be identified with 
Dwarasamudra or Dorasamudra, it cannot be only two miles 
from ^a^akapura (Ahgadi) which is in Mudgere Taluqua. But 
both manuscripts of this work make mention of a ruined 


Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection^ p. 64. 
Rice, Mysore and Coorg^.^2\3, 






city. We know frominscriptlons that DSrasamudra was beiog 
adorned with splendid buildings by Vinay^itya^ May be 
that the work started by Sata was carried oh by Vinayaditya. 

Though Sa|a is styled as a King in the inscriptions, he 
must have started life as a petty chief. According to Lieut. 
Col. Mackenzie he was probably a Zemindar in the Carnatic 
(Karnataka) under the Cholas.* That the very early Hoysa* 
jas had political connections with the Chojas is quite evident; 
for an inscription of A.D. 1006 mentions a Hoysa.ia king, as 
having been put to fiight by Aprameya, a generat of the 
Cholas ^ Some later inscriptions say that .Nripa Kama 
Hoysala was at war with Rajendra Choia Kongajva in 1022*; 
while another inscription in the Arkalgud Taluqua dated 
A. D. 1026 says that Rajendra Choia Kongalva was marching 
on tlie “base Poysa!a’’^ The earliest inscription however that 
makes mention of Poysala is dated in about A. D. 950: 
it was copied at Hosahajji, near Marale, in the Chikkamagalur 
Taluqua. It relates to the Nolamba King Anniga, against 
whom Puysajamatuga, a grandson of Samanta Arakilla, 
fought and was killed. He was probably a feudatory of the 
RashjrakQtas Could it be that Saja was a feudatory of 
these kings? 

Saja mu^ have conquered a small territory for himself 
round about Sasakapura on the Western Ghats, in the Mud- 
gere Taluqua. Mr. Rice says that his kingdom must have 
extended on the south o'f tlie Baba Budan mountains, in the 
Kadur District ^ 

The predominence of the Hoysajas on the Western 
Ghats is indicated in their title Malaparol ganda, or hill chiefs. 
The later Hoysaja kings used this title in their signature*. 


• £. C., 11, SB, 143(53). 

• Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection, p. 64. 
» E. C., Ill, TN, 44. 

« £. C., V, Mj, 43. 

• E. C.,V,Ag,76. 

• M. A. R., 1916, p. 46. 

1 Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. LXXV. 

• B. C.,111, Md,79;TN, 100. 



Someivara even signed the Tamil inscriptions as "Maleparo) 
Oanda” in bold Kanarese letters. 

The capital of Sala Is pronounced in several ways. 
Most commonly it was known as Sa^akapura or ^aiaka> 
puri. Some times it was known as Sosulya ^ At the time of 
Vinayaditya it was generally called Sa^apura*. In later 
inscriptions, even down to the time of the Vijayanagara 
Emperors, it was known as Sosavur. 

We have previously mentioned an interesting story of a 
Belur inscription which gives the origin of the name ^a^a- 
kapura. A hare was once pursuing a tiger. The tiger was 
however killed by Saja. From the fact that a hare pursued 
a tiger the place was called ^a^akapura, or the town of the 
hare *. 

The exact location of ^a^akapura is a much discussed 
subject. Mr. Rice maintains that it is the present Angadi 
in the Mudgere Taluqua. He says that the temple of Vasan- 
tika Devi, at which the incident of the tiger took place, is 
still represented by the present Vasantamma temple which 
enjoys a great local reputation *. At Angadi there are many 
other temples containing some beautiful carvings, which 
attest the former importance of the place. 

Mr. Rice gives the following description of the architec- 
tural remains at Angadi: “The ruined temples at Sosevur 
or Angadi must also have been fine buildings. There is a 
well executed image of Ke^ava still standing in one of the 
Hindu temples, and there are large figures of the Sapta Matri- 
ka at the Vasantamma temple. But the finest and oldest 
sculpture is in the Jain bastis, probably of the 11th century. 
In addition to the massive seated images of Jina, in one of 
the bastis is a striking female figure representing a yakshini. 
Above her head is a beautiful leafy canopy and studded over 


< Rice, Mysore Inscription, p. 329 

• Ibid., p. 260. 

» B. C., V, Bl, 171. 

* E. C., VI, introd., p. 14. Sosavur is situated where the road 

over the Ghats from Mangalore meets two others leading to 
Saklasbpur and Belur. 
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the whole are minutely sculptured arboreal animals, such as 
birds, squirrels, tree-frogs, lizards, etc.” ‘ 

The location of SosavOr on the Western Ghats can be 
infered from the inscriptions. For example, an Inscription 
in the Mudgere Taluqua dated 1359, of the time, of Bukka 
Kaya I of Vijayanagara, gives Sosavur as “situated in the 
Kalinadiyama-nad Four-thousand, which is reckoned the Ka- 
karenad of the Pariya-gliatta (Western Ghats)” *. This seems 
to be the same location of the modern Ahgadi. 

Many inscriptions of the time of Nripa Kama and Vina- 
yaditya are found at Ahgadi; and there is no reason to believe 
that the stones on which the inscriptions were found had • 
been brought from some other place. Almost all these in- 
sciiptions (ten in number)^ are dated in the early decades 
of the eleventh century and they mention grants to Sosavur. 
One inscription of 1054 states that a woman gave a grant 
to a basadi at Sosavur, and the inscription was found in a 
basadi at Ahgadi ^ 

The present name Ahgadi for Sosavur was, according 
to Rice, given in the time of the Vijayanagara Kings, ‘‘perhaps 
from political motives. Thus in 1359, under Bukka Raya^ 
the place is called Sosavur (see Mg, 25), but in 1539 under 
Achyuta Raya it is called Angadi (inscription in the Beiur 
Taluq)”*. Ahgadi is a common part of several names in 
South Kanara such as Uppinahgadi, Belltahgadi, Hosahgadi 
and others. 

Dr. LUders says that Mr. Rice’s identification of ^a^a- 
kapura with the modern Ahgadi is not well founded *. it 
seems nevertheless that Mr Rice’s identification is correct; 
for the inscriptions say that ^a^akapura was situated on 
the Western Ghats. Now at present there is no place on the 
Western Ghats which reveals its past glory so much as the 
town of Ahgadi. 


* Ibid., Introd., p. 28. * Ibid., Mg, 25. 

« Ibid., from Mg 9 to Mg 18. « £. C., VI, Mg, 9. 

* Ibid., Introd., p. 14. 

* £./vVI,p.90. 



CHAPTER III 


Nrlpa Kama Hoysala, A. D. 1033-1037 


Contemporaries 
Chalukya King;- 

jayasitfilia Jagadekamalla, A. D. 1018-1042. 
Choja Kings:- 

Rajaraja I, A. D. 985-1013. 

Rajendra Choja I, A. D. 1013-1045. 

Pagdya King:- 

Amarabhujunga. 

A very early mention of the Hoysajas, as has already been 
noted, is found in an inscription at Kaliyur in the 
Tirumakudal-Narsipur Taliiqua of the Mysore District, dated 
in the month Chaitra (March-April) falling in A. D. 1006. 
The record appears to mention a certain Aprameya, “Lord 
of the Kottamaqdala’’, an officer of the Choja King Rajaraja- 
deva, and tells us that he defeated a Hoysaja minister named 
Naganga,and pursued or repulsed the Hoysajas in war‘. This 
inscription evidently indicates that the Hoysajas had made 
their influence felt far from their cradle at Sosavur. We are 
also enlightened on the point that the earliest powerful 
foes of the Hoysajas were the Chojas. Yet it is not known 
who was the representative of the Hoysaja family at this 
early date. 


‘ £. C., Ill, TN, 44. 
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The first historical person in the family whose identity 
is undisputed is Nripa Kama Hoysaja. Inscriptions ascribed 
to his period range from A. D. 1022 to A. D. 1027. Whether 
the Hoysaja of A. D. 1006 is the same Nripa Kama, or an- 
other chief, it is not possible to say. * 

The earliest inscription of Nripa Kama Hoysaja, dated 
A. D. 1022, is at Rajendrapura on a stone near a tank; this 
record runs thus: “When Rajendra Choja Prithuvi Maharaja 
having (made war) on Nripa Kama Poysaja, Poysaja encount- 
ered Kannamma, on which, bumping the horse of Ka^namma, 
who was inder the Maharaja’s orders and piercing him, the 
general Jogayya went to swargg'o’’'. It apparently means that 
the Poysaja chief was in a critical position when his general 
Jogayya rescued him at the expense of his own life. This in- 
scrip'ion proves that the conflict between the Hoysajas and 
the Chojas, which must have begun at least in A. D. 1006 
during the time of Rajaraja I, continued even in 1022 during 
the time of Rajendra Choja I. 

The Chojas had at this time risen to power. They had 
carried their arms up to Kajinga on the eastern coast and 
made Vengi an appendage of the Choja Empire. Subsequent- 
ly the wave of conquest was directed towards the west. In 
A. D. 1004 Rajendra Choja captured the Ganga capital, 
Talakad*. The cause of this inva.sion of the Qanga and Ratta 
territory was apparently the murder of Rajaditya Choja by 
one of the Gangas *. About this time the Hoysajas were 
gradually growing powerful among the potentates ruling the 
mountainous districts (Mal-nad) and they were a source of 
trouble to the feudatories of the Chojas *. 

In A. D. 1026 we find the Kongajva King attacking Nripa 
Kama and defeating him in a battle at Manqi wliich is 
supposed to be situated in the Nelamangala Taluqua^ In this 

E. C., V, Mj. 43. 

Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 85. 

Cf. /. A., II, p. 11.3. 

E. C., V, Introd., p. 4. 

E. a, V, Ag, 76. 

J. /. H., II, p. 321. 
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inscription Nripa Kama is styled as the base Poysala 
^ 0 ^ 5 ;^ may be from the fact that he was a constant source 
of trouble, as evidenced from the fact that the Hoysalas stood 
battles with them many times between A. D. 1006 and 1025. 

In l(fe7 Nripa Kama had sent a force to rescue Bana- 
vasi from an attack Banavasi was under the Kadambas at 
this period. The great rising powers at this time, namely the 
Cholas, Kadambas and Chalukyas, must have been struggl- 
ing with one another to grab at the fertile countries of the 
south. Since Njipa Kama was evidently at war with the 
Chojas he must have allied himself with the Kadambas of 
Banavasi. We are not aware of any political relationship 
between the Hoysajas and the Chalukyas at this time, though 
the inscriptions of Vinayaditya and Ereyanga show that the 
Hoysajas were their feudatories. 

It is interesting to note that Nripa Kama Hoysaja had 
another name, v/ 2 . Rachamalla Permmadi*, evidently a Gan- 
v^aname. Mr. Rice supposes that he might have adopted that 
name owing to intermarriage with the Ganga family But 
Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar disagreeing with him sug- 
gests whether it could not be that he was “a Ganga feuda- 
tory and bore his “overlord’s title just as the Kongajvas 
about the same region gave themselves the Chola titles of 
their overlords ^ There are many inscriptions which tlo ow 
light on the close relationship between the Hoysajas and the 
(iangas at this time. An inscription refers to a Ganga King 
called Ganga Permmanadi as ruling Karnajaka in A. D. 
996 \ According to Mr. Rice this may be the Ganga King un- 
der whom Talakad was lost to the Chojas It is moreover 
well known how Ganga Raja, general of Vishijuvardhana, re- 
covered Talakad from the Chojas in A .D. 1116. An inscrip- 


1 £. C., V, Mj, 44. 

* E. C, VI, Mg, 19. 

» Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 98. 

* Thus Prithvi Kongalva is sometimes called Rajendra Chola I’l 1 - 

thvi Kongalva. S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. Z30. 

5 E. C., Ill, Md, 78. 

* Rice, AfysoreanrfCowr^, p. 48, 
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tion at Sravaiia Bejgoja describes Nripa Kama Hoysaja as 
the patron of Echam or Echiga, the father of Ganga Raja, 
Vishnuvardhana’s general *. 

During this period the Gangas were in decadance. They 
could not withstand the aggressive Chojas, who fiad already 
defeated the Pallavas and the Eastern Chalukyas. The Rash- 
trakutas and the Gangas were the allies of the Eastern Cha- 
lukyas and evidently they did not escape the wrath of the 
Cholas. The capture of Talakad in A. D. 1004 brought about 
the final downfall of the Gangas. 

It was at this time that the Hoysalas had joined the Ka-. 
dambas of Banavasi and were constantly harassing the 
Chojas. The Holysajashad considered themselves the politi- 
cal successors of the Gangas, perhaps on account of blood 
relationship, as suggested by Mr. Rice *. The capture of 
Talakad by the Chojas had only made the Hoysalas of 
Nripa Kama’s time more resolute though less hopeful; hence 
their persistent attacks on the mighty enemy. This rivalry 
between the two powers continued for a long time until 
Ganga Raja regained his ancestor’s lost capital Talakad- 
But it was only during Narasiihha II that the Hoysajas gave 
a final blow to the Cholas 

The Mysore Archaeological Department has brought for- 
ward an important manuscript from the Library of the Sra- 
vana Bejgoja matha entitled Bahubalicharitrasataka, or a cen- 
tury of Sanskrit stanzas on the greatness of Bahubali or 
Gomatha, attributed to Nemichandra. From this it appears 
that while “Vinayaditya of the Hoysaja dynasty was ruling 
in Hajebid, Rachamalla of the Gangas with his minister Chja- 
mugda Raya was ruling in Madhura. Rachamalla seems to 
have been a feudal sovereign of Vinayaditya Hoysaja, in- 
asmuch as Chamuqda Raya is stated to have come over to. 
Sravana Bejgoja all the way from Madura and have given 
land endowments for conducting worship of Gomathe^vara 


* £. C„ II, SB., 118(44). 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p.97. 

* Cf. A. S.J. R., 1909-10, -pp, 151-153. 
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set up by him in ^ravana Bejgoja”*. The date for Vinaya- 
ditya is not far from Nripa Kama’s and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the intimate political relationship between the 
Hoysa^as and the Gangas must have begun during Nripa 
Kama’s reig;n. The Gangas must have retreated to the East 
after they lost Talakad and must have exercised their autho- 
rity in the Kolar District, though they had lost their regal 
power. It was at this time that they became the trusted of- 
ficers of the Hoysalas *. 

None of Nripa Kama’s inscriptions extend beyond A. D. 
, 1027, and it is not till A. D. 1047 that Vinayaditj a makes his 
appearance in Hoysaja History. Thus there is a blank of 
twenty years between the end of Nripa Kama’s reign and the 
beginning of Vinayaditya’s. The only conjecture that could 
be made, on the supposition that the two Kings were father 
and son and that one succeeded the other, is that Nripa Ka- 
ma died long after A. D. 1027, or that Vinayaditya began his 
rule before A. D. 1047. 


M. A. R., 1923, p. 127. 

Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 48. 



CHAPTER IV 


Vinayaditya, A.D. 1047-1100 


Contemporaries 
Chalukya Kings:- 

Some^vara li, 1068-1076. 

Vikramaditya Permmadi, 1076-1126. 

Choja Kings:- 

VTrarajencIra Choja 1, 1063. 

Rajendra Choja 11, 1070. 

'T' he first notable Hoysaja King that established a subs- 
* tantial power in Mysore was Vinayaditya. He ruled prob- 
ably from A.D. 1047 to 1100. Inscriptions of the later period 
place him on the top of the Hoysaja genealogy and call him 
the descendent of Saja after several generations ‘. But a few 
inscriptions state that he was the son of Saja himself by his 
Queen Bhumi Devi *; while some other inscriptions say that 
Nripa Kama Hoysaja was his father though his mother’s 
name is not given in this case. In the light of this evidence 
the parentage of Vinayaditya is doubtful; but one is led to 
belieye that he was the son of Nripa Kama Hoysaja, for the 
latter, as we know, is a historical figure whose inscriptions 
date about A.D. 1026. This short difference of dates between 


* M. A. /?., 1926, p. 50; E. C., IV, Ng, 32. 

* E. C., XII, Tp, 40, 42. 

* e. C., V, Ak, 141,157;'£. C., II, SB, 118 (44). 
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’ Nripa Kama Hoysala and Vinayaditya makes the theory that 
they were father and son probable. Mr. Rice has not made 
any remarks to the contrary ‘. 

A new inscription of the time of Vinayaditya has the 
date A.D. 1012. It was already published in Epigraphia Carna- 
tica*, but a revised version oi the same is given in the Mysore 
Archaeological Report for 1916 “. The latest date for Vinaya- 
ditya being A.D. 1100 it follows that he ruled for 88 years 
which seems very improbable. This has led Rao Bahadur R. 
Narasimhachar to alter the genealogy of the Hoysajas. Since 
this is a very important point it will be usefuj to quote first 
the inscription as given is Epigraphia Carnatica and then as 
published in the Mysore Archaeological Repott, as well as • 
the arguments of Rao Bahadur Narasimhachar. 

1. In A.D. 1012 “in the kingdom of Bittimayya’s grand- 
father Vinayaditya Hoysaja-deva, certain Gaudas (named) 
transfeiTtd a field witli bamboos on it". 

2. In Vikramagala 1060, “corresponding to the cyclic 

year Parldhavi, during the rule of Tribhuvanamalia 

Vinayaditya Hoysala-deva, on Bhuva gavuijda of Indayura 
killing BasagavuQda-Bittigavunda’s son Biftiyanna in con- 
nection with a field, Basagavuijda killed Buve-Oaunda". 

Generally Hoysala inscriptions are not dated in Vikrama 
era. The year 1090 of Vikrama does not correspond to 
Paridhavi but to Subhakrit; but Mr. Narasimhachar has taken 
the cyclic year Paridhavi to be correct and hence he arrives 
at the date A. D. 1012 He then states that Vinayaditya used 
the cognomen Tribhuvanamalia after the Chalukya King 
Vikramadilya V (A. D. 1009-1018) till 1063 \ Then the prefix 
I'railokyamalla is used in honour of Some^vara I (1042-1068)". 
Vinayaditya next reverts to the former prefix Tribhuvanamalia 
which is now the cognomen of Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126)®. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 97. 

* £. C., VI, Cm, 38. 

9 M. A. R., 1916, p. 50. 

< E. C., VI, Cm, 73. (A. D. 1044) 

» Ibid., Cm, 15. (A. D. 1074); Ibid., Kd, 161. (A. D. 1063) 

* B. C., V, Ak, 194. (A. D. 1083) 
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Finally the Rao Bahadur continues to say: "In some records 
his name Vinayaditya Is used, in others the term Hoysaja- 
diva, and in others both, with or without the prefix in all 
the three cases. Now the question naturally occurs whether 
Vinayaditya could have ruled for a period of 88 years from 
1012 to 1 100. To add to the mystery one Kama Hoysaja, who 
is mentioned as the father of Vinayaditya S is stated to have 
been the ruler in 1022, 1026 and 1027... If we ignore the 
present epigraph of 1012, the earliest known record of 
Vinayaditya is dated in 1047 or 1048. And as there is no 
reason whatever to doubt the genuineness of the present, 
record, we are led to the conclusion that this is an inscription 
*of a Vinayaditya who was the father of Kama Hoysaja, the 
latter’s son Vinayaditya 11 (being) son named after his grand- 
father. ...Prom the information now available we may 
suppose that Vinayaditya I ruled till 1022, Kama Hoysaja 
till 1047 and Vinayaditya II till 1100”. 

Mr. Srikantaiya has taken up this theory, and has 
ascribed the epigraph of A.D. 1006, which mentions a Hoy- 
saja king as having been put to flight by Aprameya, a 
general of the Choja King Rajaraja % to Vinayaditya 1 

The discrepancies between the cyclic and the §aka years 
are not uncommon in ancient records, and it may be suppos- 
ed that one of tlie chief reasons for such a mistake is that such 
inscriptions are fraudulent, having been composed in later 
ages to serve some private purpose. The composers were 
not expert in astronomical calculations and hence the clash 
between the cyclic year and the §aka era. The genuinene.ss of 
the epigraph in reference can be doubted from the context 
itself, since according to Mr. Rice’s translation Vinayaditya is 
stated to be the grand-father of Bitfimaya (Vishijuvardhana). 
That the name of a person who is not yet born should be 
mentioned is a strong evidence to show that the text is not 
trustworthy. Mr. Rice has however made a mistake in the 
translation. The original text in Haje Kannada says that 

« Ibid., Ak, 141; Vlll, p. 62. » E. C., Ill, TN, 44. 

» Q./. Af.S.,VIII, p.62. 
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Vitiayaditya was the mava of Bittimaya; but mava means 
father-in-law and not grand-father. Yet this word may be a 
mistake in the original, for there was no notable person of 
the name Bittimaya before VishQUvardhana and it is difficult 
to guess whom the text is referring to. 

An inscription at the village of Macheri on a stone set up 
in the Kalle^vara temple, which has been recently published, 
gives VishQUvardhana as the great grand-son of Vinayaditya. 
The inscription runs thus: “The illustrious mahamagdale^vara 
Tribhuvanamalla Vinayaditya (with titles) ruled over the 
Qangavadi Ninety-six Thousand kingdom as the sole lord of 
' the country. His grand-son (atana momma) Tribhuvanamalla 
Hoysaja reigned over the whole territory bounded by Konka~ 
na, etc. His sun Tribhuvanamalla Vishnuvardhana Hoysaja,* 
conqueror of Talakad, etc.”* 

This is a very rare inscription as it contradicts the popul- 
ar Hoysaja genealogy. Yet it does not confirm Rao Bahadur 
Narsimhachar’s theory, since according to him Vishnuvar- 
dhana should be the great great grand-son of Vinayaditya 1 
and not the great grand-son as is stated here. Tribhuvana- 
mall Hoysaja grand-son of Vinayaditya, as is stated in the 
epigraph, cannot be identified. Such designation is common 
to Vinayaditya in the grants *; but no grand-son of his goes 
by that name unless it is Vishnuvardhana iiimself. Such 
a mistake may be ascribed to the writer. 

This scanty evidence is not sufficient even to put forth a 
theory as Rao Bahadur Narsimhachar has done. We should 
only wait for future discoveries to enlighten us on the 
subject. 

Vinayaditya or Binayaditya was sometimes called Bina- 
yayta “ and sometimes as Vlnayayta^ His titles commonly 
run thus: “The illustrious mahamaijdale^vara Tribhuvana- 
malla Vinayaditya, possessed of numerous titles including 


* M. A. /?., 1925, p. 39-40. 

* E.C., V, Kd, 161. 

» Ibid., Ak, 179. 

4 Ibid., Ak, 162 a. 
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the obtainer of the musical band of five great instruments, 
mahamandaie^vara, lord of the excellent city of Dwaravati, a 
son to the firmament the Yadava family, crest-jewel of recti- 
tude, lord of Malepas, ruled over the Gangavadi Ninety-six 
Tliousand kingdom, as the sole lord of the country”*. 

The title ‘Obtainer of the musical band of five great 
instruments’ is very obscure, though it is important iit so far 
as it was possessed by all the Hoysaja kings, as well as other 
kings and chiefs of that time. In the original Hale Kannada 
language it runs: ‘Samadhigata pancha mahUkabda', but no 
where is it correctly translated since the significance of the 
term is iost. Pancha mahdkabda means five great words. 
Mr. Rice always translates it as ‘Entitled to the band of five 
chief instruments’; while Dr. Fleet explains it as band 
played five times®, and Mr. S. P. Pandit maintains that 
it refers to five words of titles beginning with 'Malta' such 
as maharaja, mahamandalesvara, etc. ^ Sir Walter Elliot ex- 
plains it as if it were a title conjoined witii mahaniaijdald^vara 
and hence not usually assumed by a .sovereign prince. But 
owing to the obscurity of the term he would retain it in its 
original form ‘Lord of the Panchamahasabda’. He then 
cjiiotes a passage from Ferishta: ‘‘The naiibat or band of music 
played five times daily at stated hours”, and supjjoses that it 
is identical with the title in reference '. Mr. F.S. Grouse is of 
the same opinion, and says that the titie denotes that the 
king had & brilliant and auspicious court in which all kinds 
of music were constantly being played. These five kinds 
of musical instruments were the tantri or sitara, the tal, the 
jhanjh, the nakara and the trumpet or fife. 

Being a tributary of theChalukyas Vinayaditya used the 
cognomen Trailokyamalla® after Emperor Somesvara (1042- 
1068) and Tribhuvanamalia ' after Emperor Vikramaditya VI 

* Al. A. /?., 1925, p. 39. 

a Ibid., I, p. 81. 

< Ibid., V, p. 251. 

» Ibid., p. 355. 

« E. C., VI, Cm, 15. 

■» £. C., V, Ak, 194. 


s I. A., IV, pp. 180-204. 
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(1076-1126). He also possessed the title “Rakkasa Poysala”. 
An inscription mentions his having the six letters 
(Ra-kka-sa-Poy-saja) on his flag*. Mr. Rice supposes timt 
it is a possible reference to his connection with the Gaiiga 
king Rakkasa’*. Mr. Srikantaiya however disagrees with 
him. He argues thus: “He (Vinayaditya) was a terror to hi., 
neighbours and was looked upon as a giant crushing every 
one who ventured to withstand his aggressions. This is 
probably the explanation of the name Rakkasa Poysala on 
his banner after 1062. Mr. Rice however suggests that 
may refer to a connection with the Oanga King Rakkasa, but 
with great respect, it has to be pointed out that the appear- 
ance of this name on the King’s banner after he began to’ 
govern Gangavadi can only be explained in t!ie way I have 
suggested” 

Vinayaditya ascended the throne wiicn Southern India 
was in a state of transition. Some^vara 1 was ruling in the 
Chalukya territory in the height of his glory. Yet his 
position was not secure before the aggressive Chojas. The 
great battle at Koppam between the Chojas and the 
Ciialukyas did not settle the matter, each party claiming the 
victory for itself '. The Chalukyas continued to appoint 
governors of Gangavadi, although the Chojas claimed the 
ownership of it ’. Vinayaditya as one of the niahamandales- 
varas of Somesvara ruled probably half of the Gangavadi# 
while the other half was under the Chojas”. it was at this 
time that Vinayaditya was associated with the politics of 
Gangavadi. 

The earliest activities of Vinayaditya were not in the 
thick of Chalukya and Choja wars, but far away on the 
Western Ghats. An insciiption at Belur says that “the Kon- 
kanigas, saying: His sword will destroy us all, scattered in 

I Ibid., Cn, 148. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 98. 

a Q. J. M. S., VII, p. 297. 

* Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 118. 

a Ibid., p. 230. 

* Q. y.Af.S.,VlI,p. 297. 
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every direction, when Vinayaditya set forth for war. The 
sons of the hill Icings rubbing their heads, rose up, came and 
placed their heads at his lotus feet”'. In another record he is 
said to be the terror of the Malapas*. The hill chiefs mentioned 
here may be the Changalvas and Kongaivas who were under 
the Choja supremacy. The Hoysalas must have been at war 
with the Kadambas of Bayainad who apparently were 
claiming independence, since Bayainad is included among 
the provinces under Vinayaditya*. The kadambas of Manja- 
rabad and Banavasi were however friendly or even feudat- 
ories of tlie Chalukyas and Hoysajas'. In A. D. 1084 a chief 
under Vinayaditya died in a battle between the Nolamba 
*King and one Nerilige-pergade Nolanibavadi was under 
the Clialukya Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya about this time ". 
Since the inscription begins witli acknowledgement of Cha- 
lukya supremacy it is doubtless that Vinayaditya was helping 
iiis liege lord. The Hoysajas were In conflict with tlie San- 
taras of Humcha (Patti-Poniburcha-pura), inNagar Taluqua 
near the Western Ghats, for a long period. In A. D. 1062 
the Hoysajas seem to have defeated a general of VTra ^antara- 
deva’. Again in A. D. 1068 a Nayak of the Hoysala King 
slew Santara-deva’s Sahaiji Ketamalla". According to Mr. 
Rice the Hoysajas were intimately associated with tiie 
Humchas, since one of the Humcha Gurus was Vardhamana 
who was saved by Saja*. By A. D. 1047 Alvakheda (South 
Kanara), Bayainad, Talakad and Saviniale were included 
in Vinayaditya's kingdom ‘®. 

The j)art played by the Hoysajas in tlie struggle between 
Chojas and Chalukyas Is obscure “. It would be an interesl- 
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ing problem to solve when the Hoysalas actually acquired 
the Gangavadi country. Mr. Rice refers to an inscription 
which in tracing their descent calls tliem the Rajas of Gan- 
gavadi; and he opines that this province certainly formed 
their eariiest possession ‘. Dr. Fleet speaks of an inscription, 
probably the same, at Kandeya which says the same thing*. 
The exact situation of Gangavadi is not yet identified, but 
scholars are of opinion that it embraced “almost the whole 
of southern half of Mysore westwards” Large number of 
Hoysala inscriptions were found in the Hassan Distiict which 
must have been a part of Gangavadi; and hence Mr. Rice 
supposes that it was the heart of the Hoysaja kingdom So 
Ion.!.’; as the powerful sovereigns of the Choja and Chalukya 
dynasties were sharing between themselves the country on 
eitlier side of the Peravu (Pcrdoie or lleddore, that is ‘the 
big river', very likely the Tuhgabhadra), the Hoysaja;: could 
not possibly have contemplated the acquisition of, and much 
less rule over Gangavadi. Vinayaditya’s longing to win this 
teiritory may have been due to his blood relationship with 
the Western Gangas, and hence iie might have considered it 
a rightful claim ^ Besides Somisvara Chalukya must have 
thought it safe to place this disputed territory under a chief 
whose hardy military forces were trained in the hill tracts 
of MaUnad. Again the Chalukyas might have had a natural 
affinity for them due to blood relationsliip. One Hoysaja- 
devi was in A. D. 1055 the Queen of Trailokyarnalla, the fa- 
ttier of Vikramaditya VI Beside.s the Gan.gas had close 
lelationship with the Chalukyas. This must have brought 
the three powers into a close political alliance. 

We can gather from a record at Hirimagalur that Vina- 
yaditya, evidently a subordinate of Trailokyarnalla Somesva- 
ra I, was ruling in A. D. 1044 ’. That in the same year he was 

‘ Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, II, p. 214. /. i4., VII, p. 173. 
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also governing Cangavadi together with his son can be glean- 
ed from an inscription at KadQr ^ From another inscription 
at Haje-Bejgo!a we learn that Tribhuvanamaila Ereyanga 
was, perhaps still as a Yuvaraja, ruling the Ganga-mapdala 
in §aka 1015, ^rimukha (A.D. 1093-94)*. Besides there are 
some other inscriptions dated about the middle of this period, 
for example one of A. D. 1078 *, which state that he governed 
Gangavadi under the Chalukyas. 

Hence we may conclude that Gangavadi was under tlie 
direct control of Vinayaditya from the beginning of his leign 
to its close. But his position was not secure until the acces- * 
^ion of Vikramaditya VI to the Chalukya throne in A. D- 
1076. and the temporary cessation of feuds with the Ciiolas\ 
But this period strictly belongs to Ereyanga, though Vinaya- 
ditya lived till A. D. 1100. The latter mu.st have retired from 
political activities in his ripe old age and left the kingdom in 
the hands of his son. 

The boundaries of Vinayaditya’s kingdom are given in 
an inscription at Nelamangala. These are Konka^a, Alva- 
kheda, Bayalnad, Talakad and Savimale \ which according 
to Mr. Rice are the present North Kanara, South Kanara and 
Wainaad; Talakad being indentified with the south-east of 
the Mysore District and Savimale with the northern portion 
of the same But Dr. Fleet contends that the boundaries of 
Vinayadifya’s kingdom in this record were largely borrowed 
from the boundaries of the territory which was first acquired 
in full by Vishnuvardhana But another inscription dated 
A. D. 1103 —a date so close to the reign of Vinayaditya— 
gives the same boundaries". 

Vinayaditya’s possession of Talakad is doubtful. It has 
been already stated that Talakad was conquered from the 
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Gangas by the Chojas during the time of Nripa Kama Hoy- 
saja, and that Qanga Raja, general of VishQuvardhana, capt- 
ured it only in A. D. 1116. But Mr. Wilson, in his introduct- 
ion to The Mackenzie Collection, states that Ereyanga se- 
cured the dhpital, Talakad ^ An inscription of A. D. 1100 
says that he ruled “from the west as far as Talakadu like 
Devendra”*. But the fact that Vinayaditya did hold sway 
over Talakad can be deduced from an inscription dated 
A. D. 1047 at Totjachi in Krishnarajpet which tells us that 
“during the rule of the mahamandale^vara Tribhiivanamalla 
Jrtoysajadeva, the six thousand of Tajekadu, the thousand of 
Kirunagara and the desi of the 18 countries, having met to- 
gether, granted certain dues for the gods Ankakara-deva and ’ 
Nagare^vara” Hence it follows that though Talakad was 
finally conquered for the Hoysajas by Ganga Raja in A. I). 
1116, yet Vinayaditya had a share in its rule. Mr. Srikantaiya 
is of opinion that Vinayaditya was ruling Talakad under 
the Chojas^; and Dr. Fleet asserts that he was the feudatory 
of the Chojas '’. These statements would lead us to doubt 
whether Vinayaditya was serving two masters who were 
bitter enemies of each other. 

Vinayaditya had many important feudatories andgovern- 
ors under him. An inscription recently published states 
that Changalva Devaru, known as Mariyapergade Pilduva- 
ya, made a grant for feeding the poor Dr Shamashastry> 
who lias transliterated this epigraph, states that from many 
inscriptions he has come to know that the Changalvas were 
the feudatories of the Hoysajas in the 11th century, and 
since this inscription is dated A. D. 1091 the Changalva 
chief Mariyapergade was ruling under Vinayaditya and Ere- 
yanga. As previously mentioned in this chapter, the Chan- 
galvas and the Kongalvas of the hill country were the feud- 
atories of the Chojas, and Vinayaditya had defeated them. 
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It may be that subsequently they acknowledged the suprem- 
acy of the Hoysajas. 

An inscription of A. D- 1078 mentions another chief who 
acknowledged Vinayaditya, one Gandaraditya ruling Arake- 
re, Kaligunda, Karivide, Belagere, Kitndur, Balas'amiidra and 
Avaju. He must have been a chief of some importance since 
lie is addressed as “mahasamantha Gandaraditya, entitled 
to the band of five chief instruments”. But his possessions 
could not have been much more than villages; for example 
one of the places, Belagere, where this epigraph was 
discovered in a tank, is a small vill ige in the KibbanahaMi* 
hobli of the Tiptur Taluqua 

In about A. D. 1065 a Ganga chief was ruling the Ara- 
bela Seventy under Vinayaditya. But he had retained all 
the resounding titles of his forefathers;— Konguji Varma 
Dharmma Mahaiajadliiraja*. About the same time Ereyanga 
assumes the titles of VTra Ganga; and Udayaditya, first a 
general and then a governor of Banavasi under the Chalu- 
kya King Bhuvanaikamalla, calls himself ‘‘a Ganga, l ord 
of Kolalapura and Nandagiri and possessor of the ele- 
phant crest” “. It thus appears that when the final catas- 
trophe occured, the Ganga family dispersed northwards, 
some of them having founded the Ganga dynasty of Orrissa. 
Eventually some of tiie local chieftains appropriated their 
titles. 

It appears again that a Ganga King called Rachamalla 
was ruling in Madura and that his minister ChamuQda Raya 
came over to §ravana Bejgoja, during the reign of Vinaya- 
ditya Hoysaja, to pay homage to the Gommathesvara ^ Here 
Dr. Shainasastry supposes that the visit indicates Rachamal- 
la’s feudal sovereignty over Vinayaditya. This supposition 
contradicts the fact mentioned above, where Gangas are 
stated to be the feudatories of the Hoysajas. It seems that 
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Chamunda Raya’s visit to ^ravana Bejgoja is due more to 
religious fervour than to anything else. The visit no doubt 
indicates friendship between Vinayaditya and Rachainalla 
but there could not have been any political relationship 
between tliem, 

Pochimayya, a minister of Vinayaditya, was an important 
chief. The description of this chief is given in an 
inscription found in the Kadur Taluqua: “When the maha- 
maijdalesvara Tribhuvanamalla Poyasa|a-deva, with his son 
l£reyanga-deva, jirotecting under the shadow of his sole 
umbrella the Male country and others (forming) the Ganga- 
ma^dala Ninety-six Thousand, was ruling the kingdom in 
peace and wisdom: — 

“The oflice of senior dandanayaka for all their affairs, 
and of minister for peace and war, being attached to him, 
the dandanayaka Pochimayya having established his resid- 
ence at Biravur, Ereyakere, Maclicheru and Tellinganakere 
as the town of liis government, he made there the tanks, tank 
sluices, and wells and assumed the chiefship of the towns 
and the overlordsliip. And also ruling over certain other 
towns, he erected a Poche^vara temple, and for that temple 
granted certain land (specified), together with liouses for two 
learned men and set up a sasana establishing his lordship 
of the towns as long as the sun and the moon endure” 

There is no knowing when Vinayaditya transferred his 
capital to Belur, in Hassan District. The reason for such a 
transfer may have been merely political since Sosavur, be- 
ing located in the hilly tracts of Kadur on the Western 
Ghats was far from the area of political activity. Belur, 
down on the plains, perhaps in the heart of the then Ganga- 
vadi Ninety-six Thousand, might have facilitated an able ma- 
nagement of the kingdom in those turbulent times. When 
once the capital was transferred to Belur, ^a^akapura lost its 
importance and must have become merely a place of Jaina 
pilgrimage. There is an inscription in which Ballala I is des- 
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cribed as paying a visit to Sosavur, the original place of his 
ancestors. In another inscription it is stated that a monu- 
ment of Lokajita, one of the merchants of Sosavur, who died 
in A. D. 1060, was erected by the company of townsmen *. 

Inscriptions of the last years of Vinayaditya refer to Be- 
lur as the capital. In A. D. 1096 (not much earlier than his 
death) he was residing at Belur with his son Ereyanga as Yu- 
varaja *. 

In none of the inscriptions of Vinayaditya is there any 
mention of Dorasamudra (or Dwarasamudra). But there is 
evidence to suppose that the Hoysajas from early times had 
connection with it^ From an inscription at ^ravaqa Bel- 
^oja it can be gathered that Vinayaditya was a patron of 
architecture and town planning and from this Mr. Rice 
concludes that Dorasamudra was under preparation, being 
adorned with splendid buildings by Vinayaditya An in- 
scription of the reign of Ereyanga dated in A. D. 1094 de- 
scribes ‘Dwaravati' as his capital where he was staying. 
Probably this place could be identified with Dwarasamudra. 

Jainism was the state religion during Vinayaditya’s reign; 
large number of inscriptions of his time were written to 
record grants mostly to Jaina edifices by the King as well as 
by his subjects. The historic Sravaija Bejgoja was still a 
centre of Jaina enthusiasm, A little before the Hoysajas 
came into possession of this place the Ganga King had built 
an enclosure round the statue of Gomata, During the time 
of Vinayaditya the Ganp King Rachamalla had, as is previ- 
ously said, sent his minister Chamuijda Raya io ^ravana 
Bejgola all the way from Madura to pay homage to the 
Gomata *. Sosavur or Sosulya was also enjoying a good 
reputation being the Hoysaja capital. There was another 
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important Jaina centre called Kalasatavadi (the modern Kalas- 
vadi, situated at a distance of about four miles to the south of 
^rlrangapatam). Two inscriptions found on the pedestals of 
two metal Jaina images at ^ravai^a Bejgdla state that one 
was presented to the TTrthada-basadi at Kajasatavadi by 
Devaijandi bhaftaraka’s female disciple Majabbe, and the 
other was presented to the same basadi by Ka^ijabbc-kanti- 
yar ^ In describing these inscriptions Rao Bahadur Narsim- 
hachar says that according to tradition there were many 
jaina bastis here at one time and that it is borne out by the 
fact that some years ago “a regular cart-load of metallic 
images and vessels belonging to Jaina bastis was unearthed 
in the bed of a channel that runs close to the village”. 

The people seem to have taken a great interest in the 
progress of their country. In 1074 one Poysaja Gavunda made 
expensive repairs in Basavanahalli *. In A. D. 1047 the Six 
Thousand of Talakad, the Thousand of Kirungara and the 
De^i of the 18 countries having met together granted certain 
dues to the gods Annakara-deva and Nagare^vara ^ 

Incidentally it may be remarked here that in A. D. 1062 
Vinayaditya’s guru ^anti-deva “performing the rites of 
sannyasa, as the reward of his faith attained to the realm of 
Nirvaija” The company of townsmen erected a monu- 
ment in memory of the deceased guru at Sosavur. This fact 
probably shows that ^anti-deva was originally from this 
place, perhaps being a successor of Sala’s muni. 

An inscription records the fact that Vinayaditya became 
a great King by the favour of his teacher ^anti-deva ^ In 
A. D. 1063, a year after the death of §anti-deva, mention is 
made of Poysaja’s guru Gunasena-Pandita-deva of Mullur 
He was probably the successor of ^anti-deva. This inscrip- 
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tion speaks of one Maijika Poysajachari, the son of Poysaja- 
chari who was Poysaja’s wise man, the chief over those who 
hold the uli (chisel) and the Balli (creeper) or string. He 
seems to have been a famous carpenter under the royal 
patronage at Sosavur. 

In spite of all his zeal for Jainism Vinayaditya was not a 
bigot. He was very cosmopolitan and extended his sympa- 
thy to Brahmanism as well. Towards the end of the tenth 
century or the beginning of the eleventh century there was 
a revival of Brahmanism under the influence of the last king 
of the Chera dynasty, known also as a branch of the Ganga 
Vamsa, who were ruling round about the Western Ghats 
•No doubt Brahmanism was flourishing during the time of 
Vinayaditya, for there is evidence of the existence of several 
a^ra/iaras during his time. An inscription of A.D. 1061, in 
the Chikatnagalur Taiuqua states that Vinayaditya made a 
grant of the Piriya Muguli agrahara to Brahmans devoted 
to penance, fasting, reverence, private prayer, and other 
virtues*. In A.D. 1049 one Nagalate, daughter of Sandhivi- 
grahi Echimaya and Santiyabb ’, gave for the whole of the 
Kajehatti agrahara, the paddy fields of Kajicliur. The land 
was made over under the supervision of Poysaja-deva ^ 

The reign of Vinayaditya was glorious with regard 
not only to the conquests that he made and to his governor- 
ship of the much disputed Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand, 
but also to the constructive nature of his work. The large 
number of edifices and the erection of several towns and 
villages speak eloquently of the prosperous condition of his 
kingdom. The entliusiasm of Vinayaditya for the improve- 
ment of his kingdom^ is best described in an inscription of 
A. D. 1131 found at Sravana Bejgola: “He (Vinayaditya) 
gladly made any number of tanks and temples, any number 
of jaina shrines, any number of nadus, villages and subjects. 
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When it is said that Vinayaditya Poysala alone excelled the 
celebrated BalTndra, who can praise the greatness of that 
profound and brave King? The pits dug for bricks became 
tanks, the great mountains quarried for stone became level 
with the ground, the roads by which the mortar-carts passed 
became ravines;— thus did King Poysaja cause Jaina temples 
to be erected. This said, who can describe the King of the 
hill kings?” * 

No doubt then that he was loved and adored by his 
subjects:— “Vinayaditya was praised by the whole universe, 
.his two royal qualities, politeness and prowess shining like 
two eyes for the world” *. 

The governing body of Vinayaditya’s kingdom consisted^ 
of Ereyanga his son, and five ministers. The former was 
always associated with his father, and in later years was 
to all purposes the King himself. Of the five ministers only 
two have been discovered. Pochimayya residing at BTravur, 
as has been mentioned above, was the minister for peace 
and war. But the date of his inscription is A.D. 1063 ^ In 
A.D. 1096 vve have another minister for peace and war 
named Naga-deva \ But there is a gulf of 33 years between 
both, and they do not seem to have been contemporary 
officers. An inscription of about A.D. 1090 mentions “the 
great minister Hoysaja deva’s treasurer Chandimayya”, 
whose wife Boppave died while performing san/jyasa/ra^ 
In A. D. 1060 there was one Chavunda Raya ruling Desavani 
in Asandinad, who had built many temples '. An inscription 
in Kadur of 1090 mentions the name of one Udeyaditya 
Nayaka, the Na|gavunda of Kalavara-nad 

Vinayaditya’s Queen was Kejeyabbarasi, who was some- 
times known as Kejiya", or Kejaya-devi Nothing is known 
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of her pedigree. She had brought about a marriage between 
Mariyane da^qlyaka and one Adekavve da^payakitti con- 
ferring on him the lordship of Sindigere. The inscription 
says that while Kejaya-devi was residing at Sosulya, she 
cherished Mariyane dandanayaka as her younger brother. 
Accordingly she, Vinayaditya Poysaja being also present, 
gave in marriage Adikavve da^dahayakitti to Mariyane 
daijdanayaka conferring on him also the lordship of Sindi- 
gere in Asandi-nad in the year 1039-40*. Mariyane was 
the father of a person of the same name whose three daugh- 
ters were given in marriage to Ballala I in A. D. 1 103 *. This . 
alliance between the family of Mariyane and the Hoysajas 
yvas of great importance, since the Mariyancs as the lords of 
Sindigere became the trusted ministers and generals of the 
Hoysajas. 

It may also be mentioned here that Vinayaditya was 
associated with anotlier Queen called Pariyala-devi 
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CHAPTER V 


The Yuvaraja Ereyanga, A. D. 1063-1100 


Ereyanga, Yereyanga, Pereyanga or Ereganga was the ,, 
son of Vinayaditya by Queen Kaleyabbe*. He was sometimes 
called Erega* and even Vittala Raja He appears in the 
inscriptions between A.D. 1070 and 1100. His latest inscrip- 
tions do not fall after 1100^ According to the Chennaba- 
sava Kalajnana his period is between A. D. 1063^ and 1114". 

Whether Ereyanga ever occupied the throne as King 
seems doubtful. Mr. Rice supposes that lie died before his 
father as Yuvaraja, since Vinayaditya’s inscriptions are 
dated up to A. 1). 1100^ Dr. Krislinaswami Aiyangar also 
supposes that Vinayaditya was succeeded to the throne 
by his eldest gi and- son Ballaja Mr. Krishna Sastri says 
that Ereyanga was ruling as King from A. D. 1095 to 1100, 
and he ascribes all the inscriptions within these dates men- 
tioning “Tribhuvanamalla Hoysaja”to Ereyanga and not to 
Vinayaditya, as Mr. Rice supposes”. But two inscriptions dat- 
ed A. D. 1098 mention Vinayaditya as the ruling King. In the 
light of such evidence, Mr. Shastri’s aigument does not hold 
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good. Hence we can be positively sure that the period of Ere- 
yanga does not extend beyond that of Vinayaditya; but could 
he have been ruling as a King during his father’s lifetime is a 
question difficult to solve. The function of a Yuvaraja was 
much greater than it is understood now. Alter attaining 
majority it was usual for a Yuvaraja to take part directly in 
the administration of the country, by assuming charge of 
government of a distant province in the kingdom. He would 
be known as Prince or Raja. This evidently supposes a 
kind of dual power in the kingdom, which occasionally 
gave rise to the junior ruler questioning the authority of 
the senior, as in the case of Ballala II. 

In the case of Ereyanga the responsibility must have 
been still greater due to the fact that Vinayaditya was at 
least eighty years old towards the end of his reign and must 
have been quite unable to take an active part in the adminis- 
tration of the country. It is Ereyanga and not Vinayaditya 
that took part in the wars of Vikramaditya VI towards the 
close of the eleventh century. An inscription in Kadur 
dated A. D. 1075 mentions the “Mahamandalesvara Vira 
Ereyanga Hoysaja Deva ruling the kingdom in peace and 
wisdom”*, and nothing is said of Vinayaditya. This evident- 
ly presupposes the regal powers of Ereyanga. But an in- 
scription of A. D. 1096 (much later than the one referred to 
above) specifically mentions that “Ereyanga Deva held the 
rank of Yuvaraja” *. It is therefore quite evident that Ere- 
yanga held the rank of Yuvaraja though to all practical pur- 
poses he was ruling his father’s land. His was a very 
peculiar case, to have ruled the kingdom for about 33 years 
and only as a Yuvaraja. 

Before entering into narrating the military expedit- 
ions of Ereyanga, it is first necessary to mention an 
important epigraph of his which apparently upsets the 
normal Hoysaja chronology. It is a viragal at Kelagur, 
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Chikaniagalur Taluqua, engraved in about A.D. 1063. It tells 
us that the mahama^dalesvara Tribhuvanamalla Talakadu- 
gonda Bhujabala-VTra-Ganga-HoysaJa Deva Udayaditya Diva 
attained the world of gods at Kelevatti; and Rahuta-Gauda 
of Bidirar set up a stone on Sunday the 10th lunar day in the 
bright fortnight of Kartika of the year Krodhi; and havine 
devotedly given his life, the mahamaijdale^vara Kumara 
E.reyanga-Deva granted from the year Subhakrit a kahu ot 
one pana at Bidirur for Rahuta Gauda"*. As far as we know 
Udayaditya Hoysaja was the son of Ereyanga who we are 
.told died in A D. 1123 at Kellavatri and therefore he 
could not even have been boJ’,t' in A. D. 1063. Besides it is not 
possible that the father Ereyanga was styled as Kumara or 
Prince while the son Udayaiutya was given regal titles The 
Udayaditya therefore mentioned in the viragal is quite dif 
ferent from the Udayaditya of A. D. 1123. Mr. Srikantaiva 
however believes that Udayaditya and Ereyanga mentioned 
here were the ancestors of Vinayaditya and puts down the 
Hoysaja table thus:- 


Saja 

(about k. D. 950) 

I 

Udayaditya 

I 

Kumara Ereyanga 

I 

Kari 

I 

Vinayaditya 1 = 

I 

Nripa Kama 

I 

Vinayaditya II 

I 

Ereyanga* 


‘ Af. 4. /?., 1916, p. 52. 
» Cf. above, pp. 31-33. 


* E. C., V, Hn, 102. 

* Q.J. M. S., VIII, p. 67. 
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Mr. Srikantaiya has put forth only a theory, but it 
stands no ground. Kao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar explains 
away the discrepancy by saying that Udayaditya was a senior 
member of the family, at whose death Ereyanga gave a 
grant *. This explanation is supported by the fact that the 
epigraph does not mention that Ereyanga was the son of 
Udayaditya. It may also be that the royal person Udayaditya 
belonged to a period later than that of Vishnuvardhana since 
he is given the title of Talakadugonda, wiiich was first 
assumed by VishQuvardhana, in A. D. 1116. Hence the date 
of the inscription A. D. 1067 ma.ij be faulty. 

Ereyanga was associated Uiith Vikramaditya VI in his 
•glorious conquests. He was S|,>rled as the right hand of the 
Chalukya King*. Long before Vikramaditya came tn the 
throne Ereyanga helped him in his intrigues to displace his 
brother Somesvara Bhuvanaikamalla, who was ruling at 
that time. An inscription in Arsikere says that Ereyanga 
caused the elder brother to sheath (his sword) at the bidding 
of Emperor Vikraina*. The intimacy between Ereyanga and 
Vikramaditya must have risen during their governorship of 
Gangavadi, the former as the subordinate and the latter 
as the master, for Vikramaditya when Yuvaraja was the 
Viceroy of Gangavadi in A. D. 1055 L 

This great King succeeded to the throne in A. D. 1076. 
It was a period of internal commotion: the old dynasties 
of the Eastern Chalukyas, the Gangas and the Kadambas 
of Banavasi were in decadence and their territories were 
being conquered by the rising Chojas. The predecessors of 
Vikrama had been in bitter strife with this power. Just at 
this time when Vikramaditya assumed rulership there seems 
to have been a cessation of feuds between Chalukyas and 
Chojas, but it did not last long. This temporary comprom- 
ise was brought about by a Paodya King, who apparently was 


M. A. /?., 1916, p. 52. 

E. C., II, SB, 327 (124). 

£. C., V, Ak, 102a. . 

Cf. Q.y. Af. S., II, p. 115. 
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a feudatory of the Choja King VTrarajendra I. He was chiefly 
instrumental in subduing Someivara H and in “tying round 
the neck of ^alukki Vikramaditya, who had taken refuge 
at his feet, a necklace and bestowing on him the seven and 
a half lakhs *of Rattapadi”*. An inscription in Arsikere says 
that “turning back Bhuvanaikamalla, so that the earth was 
terrified, he (the Pandya) with great rejoicing seized his 
kingdom and in his own body gave it to Tribhuvanamalla“^ 
Prior to this event the daughter of VTrarajendra had been 
given in marriage to Vikramaditya, after the latter had been 
driven away from Qangavadi^. This alliance therefore 
must have been brought about from political considerations. 
Nevertheless it stood in Vikramaditya’s favour since the‘ 
Choja King extended his influence to displace Some^vara, as 
stated above. Besides Ereyanga married Maha-Devi, daughter 
of a certain Irukkavej or Irukkapaja, the younger brother of 
the Pandya who assisted Vikramaditya*. 

This alliance between the two power-s lasted as long as 
VTrarajendra was on the throne. But troubles began again 
with the accession of Kulottunga I to the Choja throne in 
A. D. 1070. Through his mother he was the grandson of Ra- 
jendra Choja, but on his father’s side he was the Eastern 
Chalukya King\ He is said to have subdued the Western 
Chalukyas, and by his valour he acquired the two countries 
Gangamandalam and Sihganam ”. This shows that the Cho- 
jas had temporarily lost the Qangavadi. From the Vikraman- 
kadevacliarita it is well known that Vikrama had once 
more to extinguish the Choja power’. After this he must 
have firmly established his sway over the Gangamandala, 
for in A. D. 1093 Ereyanga was ruling there 

‘ Q.J.M.S., 11, p. 115. 

S E.C., V, Ak, 102a. 

a 11, p. 115. 

< E.C., V, Ak, 102a. 

a Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 91. 

« £. C., IX, Cp, 77. 

1 Buhler, Vikramankadevacharita, p. 26, vv. 61, 63, 65, 66; p. 30, 
vv. 22-28. » C„ V, Cn, 148. 
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It was at this time that Ereyanga took an important part 
in war. In an inscription in Arsikere it is said that he caused 
the Chofikas King to wear leaves In another inscription 
he is said to have plundered the camp of the Choja^ He 
also entered upon the conquest of the north ®, pe/haps under 
the Chalukyas. One of his glorious victories in the north was 
at Dhara in Malva, the kingdom of the Paramaras\ It is 
said that when he led an expedition to the north “he first 
took into his hands the kingdom first conquered by Bhoja 
Raja, chief among the Malva kings, mighty of arm, as if tak- 
ing the Aposana (or sip of water) preliminary to a feast” ^ 
“Putting a bit into (the mouth of) the host of Kings be- 
tween the Hima mountain and Situ, he mounted them— the 
king Erega at the bidding of the Chajukya Emperor”'. 
The conquest between Hima and Situ is nothing more than 
a poetic flourish, but nevertheless it bespeaks the glory of 
Ereyanga. The same inscription says that he caused Na- 
nnuge— a person not^ yet identified -to write himself down 
in three letters (annuge) which means a woman or a 

coward; and that the fire of his glory sprang up in the 
mountains and seized the city Virodhipuram of his enemies 
on the Vindyas. 

The capture of Dhara seems to be looked upon as a 
glorious victory, for it is said that the “Malava King’s hill- 
fort, which was too strong for the Chalukyas, he without 
effort plundered while Chalukya was looking on”’. In 
another place it is said that Dhara was considered to be the 
loft {male) of the Malava kingdom, but Ereyanga easily won 
it and made it over to his liege lord The significance 
of the word loft is better understood in another inscription 


1 Ibid., Ak, 102a. 

* £. C., XII, Tp, 123bis. 

» Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 261 . 

* Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 234. 
» Rice, I. c. 

« fi. C., V, Ak, 102a. 

1 B. C.,V,Ak, 117. 

* £. C., XU, Tp, 123. 
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where it is said that Dhara was the root (inula) of Malava‘. 
He seems to have plundered Dhara by burning it’’. The same 
inscription says that he defeated Kalinga. The incident of 
burning the city of Dhara is given in detail in an inscription 
of A. D. 11 17, in the Belur Taluqua. It says that “Dhara, the 
chief city of the powerful Malava kings, which Bhuja by 
victory over hostile kings had enlarged and made famous, he 
took,.., so that the smoke blinded the eyes of the regents 
at the points of the compass, caused the white regent ele- 
phants to appear black, and filled the whole sky with a dense 
•cloud’”. Moreover it is stated that “Poysala burnt all Bhoja’s 
principal fortresses. The dust raised by his army cor’.ing 
down oq the hills mingled with the clouds, and as he • 
marched on burning all he encountered, if was as if he was 
unfurling a banner of smoke from Bhoja’s destruction”'. 
In his onward march of con quests the prince seems to have 
swept along the coast, probably owing to the facilities it 
offered for an easy route. We are further told in the inscrip- 
tion that “the burning of Baleyapattaija, on the sea-shore, by 
the flames of king Ereyanga’s anger brought to mind the 
appearance of the waves of the sea when consumed by 
Rama’s fiery arrow”. Tradition ascribes the conquest of 
Talakad, the ancient Ganga capital, to Ereyanga ’’, but there 
is no other proof to confirm it. 

As 1 have already mentioned the Gangas were entirely 
subjugated by the Chojas towards the beginning of the 
eleventh century and one of the Ganga kings was ruling 
in Ssandi. His descendents became the trusted feudatories 
of the Hoysajas ever afterwards. But Ereyanga was the first 
Hoysaja ruler to assume the title of Vira-Ganga®, a title which 
became very popular during the reign of his successors. Mr. 

‘ E. C.. XII, Tp, 128. 

» Ibid.,Tp, 123 bis. 

' E. C., V, Bl, 58. 

* Ibid. 

» Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection, p. 65; Rice, Mysore Gazeiieert 
I, p.214. 

I. A., VII, p. 172; Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 307. 
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Rice supposes that perhaps after assuming the protect- 
ion of the Ganga prince he took the name of Ganga ^ Many 
of his bombastic titles, characteristic of the mediaeval 
Hindu ages, were of posthumous creation, such as: “A 
spring season to the creeper liberality”, “A Yam*a incarnat- 
ion in battle” “A Brahma in investigating the skill of learned 
men”, “A possessor of great beauty” An inscription in the 
Arsikere Taluqua of about A. I). 1 100 gives him the singular 
encomium “deceiver of women” (abaja Jattakan) but the 
same inscription gives him the credit of being the “god of 
love to the best of women” 

Ereyanga’s residence in A. D. 1094 was Belur and some- 
times Dwaravati (Hajebidu)^ His prime minister was 
Manaveggade Kundamaraya. An inscription dated A. D, 
1094 says that he held the offices of mahamatya and maha- 
pradhana, and was ruling Tavarekere in Mayse-nadu ’, This 
inscription says tliat he “caused a new tank together with a 
Saiva temple to be constructed and gave a grant of a field 
to the temple for food offering to god Mande^vara and a 
plot of land for the service of god Kalideva.” 

Under Ereyanga there was a Ganga prince of the ancient 
Ganga line by the name of Vaijarasa. The chiefs of his line 
assumed the titles “Kongulivarmma dharmma-maharajadhi- 
raja" and were ruling Ssandi“, Vaijarasa is said to have been 
a very skilful archer. It is said that when “Aggada Raya 
ran into the Bedarabanki forest, in front of Hemmadi, he 
aimed an arrow at him from his bow, which not only went 
through his skull, but continuing on to the amazement of the 
spectators, hit one eye of a kite that was flying in the sky. 
For this extraordinary feat he received from Hemmadi Raya 
the title Kaim-ambi (eye-arrow)” \ 


* Rise, o. c., p. LXXVI. 

* E.C., II, SB, 349(138). 
» £. C., V, Ak, 102a. 

* Af. A. /?., 1924, p. 31. 
s Ibid. 

* £. C., VI, Tk, 61. 

■> Ibid. 
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Ereyanga had three sons, Ballala I, Bittideva and Udaya- 
ditya by his wife Echala-Devi; but no further information 
is given regarding this Queen. His other wife was Maha- 
Devi, who was of the Choja family, as we have already men- 
tioned, and 4)elonged to the Surya vatfi^a Mr. Srikantaiya 
says that Echala-Devi also was a Choja princess It seems 
he identifies Echala-Devi with Maha-Devi. Dr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar aiso throws a doubt whether Echala-Devi might 
not have been the princess Maha-Devi ^ It is supposed 
that Ballaja was the eldest son of Ereyanga and Udayaditya 
.the youngest, since in almost every inscription that mentions 
their names Ballaja is put first and Udayaditya the last. 
Besides Ballaja as a King was ruling between A. D. 1 100 and. 
1105; whereas Udayaditya died in A. D. 1123^ without being 
a king. Mr. Elliot and Dr. Fleet are of the same opinion ^ 
An inscription in Shimoga has the three names Ballaja, 
Bitti and Udayaditya and it says that the “middle one” 
became the chief, whicli means that Ballaja was the first 
and Udayaditya the last ". 

Ereyanga had a son-in-law called Hemmadi, but the 
name of Ereyanga 's daughter is not mentioned. Hemmadi 
or Hermma Mandhata-bhupa, as his full name goes, was a 
dweller at the lotus feet of Chalukya Tribhuvanamalla 
Deva; besides he was an “arasa”'. Perhaps he was the same 
Hemmadi who rewarded the Ganga Prince Vaijarasa for his 
skilful archery. Hemmadi seems to have been a Jaina feuda- 
tory, as can be deduced from the fact that he made a Jaina 
temple of the Kranur gana of the Meshapashana-gachchha 
and ^ri-MuIa-Sangha 


* E. C., V, Ak, 102, 

» Q.y, Af. S., VII, p. 298. 

» S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 234, 
< £. C., V, Hn, 102. 

5 /. A., II, p. 299, 

• £. C., VII, Sh, 64. 

1 Ibid. 

» Ibid. 
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Ajitasena, a great Jaina muni, was the guru of Ereyanga 
The sage was also the guru of the ^antara King Mara *; 
while the guru of Echala Devi (in A.D. 1060 ) was Guijasena 
Pandita of the Dravila gana, Nandisahgha and Arungal- 
anvaya ^ 


* £,C.,VfJntiod., p. II. 
t Ibid. 

» /:,C.,V,Ag.98. 



CHAPTER VI 


Ballala I (1101-1104) 


Contemporaries 

Chalukya King:— 

Vikramaditya VI, A. D. 1076-1126. 

Cliuja Kings:— 

Rajendra Choja II, A. D. 1070. 

Vikraraa Choja, A. D. 1118. 

Paijdya Kings:— 

irukkavela Tribhuvanamalia 
Pandya, A. D. 1101-1124. 

Changalva King: — 

Anandani, A. D. 1 106. 

Santara King: — 

Jagadeva, A. D. 1104. 

We have seen that Ereya#ga had three sons BaIla|a,Bit- 
tideva and Udayaditya; Ballaja being the first and Udaya- 
ditya the last. The inscriptions after A. D. 1100 do not 
mention the names of Vinayaditya and Ereyanga, both of 
whom must have died by this time, therefore Baliala suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in A. D. 1100. His earliest inscrip- 
tion is dated in A. D. IIOIS The three brothers were al- 
ready grown up at the death of their father and must have 
worked in harmony for the prosperity of their country. An 
inscription in NagamangalaTaluqua, though of a much later 


* £. C, V, Bi, 199. 
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date (A. D. 1194), says that Batlaja, Vlshgu and Udayaditya 
captured the arnay of Jagadeva at Dprasamudra *. The 
youngest brother Udayaditya survived Ballaia, but died in 
the life time of VishQuvardhana. From the insceiption just 
mentioned it is probable that he occupied an important 
position and remained faithful to his royal brother. The 
affection ot VishQuvardhana for his brother is inferred from 
the fact that at the news of Udayaditya’s death in A. D. 1 123 
at Kelavatti in Nirgunda-nad, he made a grant of Kelavatti 
as a rent-free agrahara to the Brahmans who were depen- 
dent on him^ The King was at this time on the bank of 
.the Kaveri. It appears that Udayaditya accompanied his 
brother during the Choja wars of A. D. 1 1 16, from an inscrip- 
tion of A. D. 1117 at Chikkamagulur, which informs us that 
Echala-devi, daughter of Udayadityarasa had ended her life 
'"(probably by Jaina rites) at Vijayitamangala Vijayitaman- 
gala is the original name of Bettamangala in the south-east 
of the Kolar District. This place was in the war area when 
Vishquvardhana recovered Talakad and drove the Cholas 
out of Mysore in A. D. 1116. Presuming that Echala-devi was 
residing with her father at the time of her death, we may 
conclude with Mr. Rice that Vishnuvardhana must have 
been accompanied by his brother Udayaditya^. 

During^Ballaja’s reign there was no substantial develop- 
ment in the Hoysala territory. By the first inscription of 
his time dated in A. D. 1101 we are informed that he was 
ruling all the lands boundetl by Kohkanad, Ajva-kheda, 
Bayal-nad, Talakad and Savimale^ which were evidently 
the boundaries of Vinayaditya and Ereyanga. The epigraph 
further informs us that he paid a visit to Sosavur. Since 
the inscription is of A. D. 1101, this visit must have been 
made previous to that date. The capital which was trans- 
ferred from SosavOr to Belur must have been established 


‘ £. C., VI, Mg, 30. 

* B. C., V, Hn, 102. 

* B.C., VI,Cm,70. 

* Cf. IMd., Introd., p. 15. 
£. C., V, Bl, 199. 
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there permanently, for an inscription of A. D. 1103 informs 
us that "in peace and wisdom he was in the residence of the 
capital city BeluhGr, ruling the kingdom” *. 

It was*probably the next year that he died and was 
succeeded by his brother. Quoting the Bhujabali Sataka 
by poet Doddaiya, Rao Bahadur R, Narasimhachar says that 
Ballaja was threatened by some spirit, an enemy of his 
former birth, and the ascetic Charuklrti by saving his life 
got the title Ballalajlvarakshapala, or the saviour of Balla- 
la’s life*. Doddaiya was a Jaina poet of A. D. 1550,* and 
he narrates this tradition which was still extant in his time; 
for two inscriptions of 1358 and 1432 incidentally refer to^ 
Ballaja’s terrible illness which was cured by the Jaina* 
guru Charuklrti: “E/en the air that had but touched his 
(CharukTrti’s) body cured desease ? Was it much that his 
medicine cured King Ballaja of his desease The reason* 
for Ballaja’s sliort reign may be found in the illness which 
had been temporarily cured. 

Apparently the dates of Ballaja and VishQUvardhana 
overlap each other. An inscription dated in A. D. 1100 
mentions Bittiga Hoysaja-deva as ruling Qangavadi Nine 
Hundred*. Perhaps he was in the capacity of crown prince. 
Mr. Shrikantaiya, quoting Fergusson, says that he commen- 
ced his reign in A. D. 1114, while expressing the views of 
Sewell he gives his date as A. D. 1115®. According to 
Mr. Rice the earliest actual date that can be cited for him 
is A. D. Hildas inferred f#om an inscription in Shimoga 
District dated that year®. While at another place he puts 
forth an extreme view that Ballaja does not seem to 


* E. C., VI, Cm, 160. 

* B. C„ II, Introd., p. 63. 

3 Cf. Narasimhachar, Karnataka Kavi Charite, II, p. 231. 
« E. C., II, SB, 254 (105) and 258 (108). 

3 E. C., VI, Kd, 164. 

* Cf. Q.y. iM. S., VII, p. 297. 

'> IMce, Mysore and Coorg, p. 91, 

» B.C.,V1I,SI»,89, 
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have come to the throne Since the real activities of Vishgu- 
vardhana begin early in A. D. 1116, Dr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar is led to suppose that Ballaja continued his reign 
some time after A. D. 1106*. 

But the dispute about Bailala’s date may perhaps be 
settled with the help of an inscription at Doda-Ballapur *. It 
was engraved in A. D. 1115 and it states that a grant was 
made by the Gamugda of Magnai-nadu in Vikkirama-^ola- 
magdalam in the 12th year of tlie reign of the mahamag- 
dale^vara Vira Ganga Poyi^ala Devar; which means that , 
Vishguvardhana ascended the throne in A. D. 1104. This 
.suggestion is strengthened by the fact that no inscriptions 
of Ballaja are written after this date. In the light of this 
evidence Mr. Rice’s statement that Ballaja died in A. D. 
1104 seems very probable 

Brief though the reign of Ballaja was, it plays its part 
in the promotion of Hoysaia prosperity. Inscriptions do 
not show Ballaja I as having taken any part in the mighty 
campaigns of Vikramaditya VI as his father Ereyanga had 
done, but his successful defence of Dorasamudra against 
Jagadeva of Patti Pamburchapura an d his victory over the 
C hangajvas reveals no small military'poweiT 

The Changajvas were a petty clan of chieftains ruling 
in the west of Mysore and in Coorg, having exclusive juris- 
diction between Panasuge and Talekaveri in Coorg, which 
probably mark their boundaries on the east and west\ 
They were subjugated by the Chojas early in the eleventh 
century and were perhaps their feudatories *. During the 
time of Ballaja I they must have been still the allies of the 
Chojas and hence the Hoysaja attack. The Changajvas were 
the neighbours of the Kongajvas ruling in the north of 
Coorg, against whom Nripa Kama had made successful 


* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. LXXVI. 

> Cambridge History oj India, III, p. 471. 

» B.C.,1X,DB, 11. 

* B. C., IV, Introd., p. 19. ^ E. C., 1, Introd., p. 13. 

■ B. C.,l,Cg, 46. 
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campaigns. These two kingdoms comprised perhaps the 
Male rajas whom the Hoysalas profess to have conquered. 

The actual date of Bailaja’s conquest over the Changaj- 
vas is not certain but two inscriptions found in the Some^vara 
temple in Guddatteraijya in Ponnathapurahobli, Hassan 
Taluqua, seem to suggest the date as A.D. 1104^ The second 
inscription, with a doubtful date, tells us that while Balla- 
ja was leading an expedition against Changajva Diva, he 
made a grant of Sindur to provide for the Monday cere- 
monies and perpetual lamp of the god Some^vara; while the 
first inscription, the date of which is A.D. 1 104, mentions that 
while Ballaja I was ruling Rama GauQda of Changanad, 
caused an image of the god Somesvara to be erected. This 
place was on the border of the Changajva territory, if not in 
it; and Ballaja must have encamped there before attacking 
the enemy. Changa-nad as the name indicates was a territory* 
originally belonging to the Changajvas, and even later in 
the 15th century was their principal centre. All these 
circumstances lead to the supposition that the inscriptions 
were written at the same time. Mr. Rice arrives at the 
same conclusion ^ 

The Changajvas proved a constant thorn in the side 
of the Hoysajas. Vish^uvardhana, Narasimha 1 and Ballaja 
11 had to wage war with them repeatedly, for they proved 
very turbulent feudatories. During the time of Ballaja 1 
they were lifting their heads too high^ In about A. D. 1100 
they claimed, like so manytother dynasties of the south, 
descendency from the Yadava Kuia^ Besides they assumed 
the titles of Pancha-Maha-^abda and Tribhuvanamalla\ 
This apparently shows their rising power and it necessitated 
Baliaja to subdue them. The Changajva King who encoun- 
tered Ballaja was perhaps Ananda, who appears in A. D. 
1106 shorn 'of all titles 


‘ B. C., V, Hn, 161, 162. 

* E. C., V, Introd., p. 12. 
3 B. C., I, Introd., p. 14. 

» E. C., I, Introd., p. 4. 
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iK;1iieve«eof of 6»lti}l^ namely his victoiy 
o¥er jatmflllrat was of a m'bth morl vitafimportanGe. This 
JitgMhA, i«riho was the Santaia King' according to Mr. Rice, 
hntmgato the ruling line of Patti Pomburchapura or flumcha 
in Nagar Taluqtta^ Fleet agrees with Rice *. He was perhaps 
the one who was ruling under Chaiukya Perma Jagadeka- 
malia II in A. D. 1149 He was.'also called the Malava Jaga- 
deva*. He seems to have marched with a large army of ele> 
phants to £)orasamudra where he was ousted by Ballaja, cap- 
turing his treasury and the centrai ornament of his necklace ^ , 
it is here mentioned that Vishouvardhana joined his brother. 
•King Ballaja displayed a splendid military prowess in this 
battle. A Gadag inscription says that he attacked Jagadeva, 
the lord of elephants, with his own horse in the van of battle 
and overturned him and look away his sevenfold sovereign- 
*ty*. “By him (Ballaja)’*, reads another record, “Jagadeva, 
mounted on his own elephant, was overcome in a battte with 
elephants’’^ At another place it is said that the Malava Em- 
peror Jagadeva, whose proud elephant he (Ballaja) made to 
scream out, said: “Well done, horsc-man*’; to which Ballaja 
replied: “I am not only a horse>man, I am VIra-Ballaja**; 
and by his slaughter excited the astonishment of the world \ 
Some inscriptions attribute the defeat of jagadeva to 
VishQuvardhana, who is called “A Bhairava in destroying 
the army of jagadeva” while another inscription says that 
all the three brothers, Ballaja, VisIiqu, and Udayaditya took 
part in the war But mos^of the inscriptions attribute 
the success to Ballaja and Vishpuvardhana alone. 


* E. C.. IV, lotrod., p. 18. 

s Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 458. 
3 Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 97. 

* B. C.,VI,Tk,45. 

» B. C., V, Hn, 116. 

* B. /., VI, p. 91. 

M. A. R., 1923, p. 35. 
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* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 263. 
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It is dot certain when titis battle took place. Front the 
fact that Battaja i was the hero of the campaign, the date may 
be safely put between A, D. 1100 and 1104; but Dr. LQders 
supposes th|it ^‘the joint victory of the three brothers over 
Jagadeva took place before A. D. 1 1 1‘8*' K 

The fact that Jagadeva came all the way from his king- 
dom in the hill Country to sack DOrasamudra * presupposes 
a support from a superior monarch to overpower the rising 
Hoysajas. Since jagadeva was ruling in Patti Pomburclia- 
pura under the Chalukyas, it is probable that the Chalukyas 
'had a hand in attacking the Hoysajas. This is supported by 
an inscription at Sravana Belgoja, where Vishnuvardhana 
is said to have drunk the rolling sea of the armies of the lord ' 
of Malava (apparently referring to the battle.' stated above) 
sent by the Emperor (Chakiin)^ Mr. Krishna Shastri says 
that in the latter part of his leign Vikramaditya VI did not. 
exert the same influence on his subordinates as in his earliest 
years, and that some of the subordinates who were more 
adventurous than the others, appear to have made an at- 
tempt to throw off the imperial yoke jagadeva was a 
faithful servant of his overlord and attacked Prola II, the 
Kakatiya King in A. D. 1117^, who was another great feuda- 
tory, and like the Hoysajas he seems to have taken ad- 
vantage of Vikramaditya’s weakened reign to throw off the 
imperial yoke later on®. 

Side by side with his conquest over jagadeva, Ballaja 
is credited to have defeated Jhe PaQdya\ This king must 
have been the ruler of Nolambavadi under the Chalukyas \ 


‘ E. VI, p. 91. 

* During Ballala’s leign, Belur was the capital; but he must have 

advanced foi ward meeting the enemy at Dorasamudra which 
is only 10 miles away, 
a E. C., II, SB, 138. 

« Q.y. Af.S.,Il,p. 117. 

• Cf. K. V. Subrahmanya Alyer, Historical Sketches of Ancient 

Deccan, I, p. 278. 

• Cf. Q.y.Af.S.,II,p. 117. 

1 £. C., V, Bl, 58. 

* Cf. S. K. Alyangar, Meient India, p. 235. 
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This attack #s the fornjer one, discloses the first attempts 
of the Hoysajas for independence. 

The Chalukya King at this time was evidently inimical 
towards the Hoysajas. The Gangas, who had j^een utterly 
defeated by the Chojas and had been squeezed out of exis- 
tence in the Chalukya territories by the Hoysajas, were 
at this time slowly raising their heads,. The Oanga King 
Permadi Qeva had had some conquests and was resi4^ag 
at Edehalli/in Koppa Taluqna), and between A.D. 1026 and 
ll0;|^he was ruling the Oangavadi Ninety-six Thousaiid 
under the Chalukyas*. Thus It is evident that the Chalukya 
Emperor had appointed the Ganga chief as his political 
agent in Gangavadi to watch the progress of the Hoysajas. 

An inscription in Tiptur Taluqua gives a list of kings 
on whom Ballaja made his power felt. It runs:— "Chera, cast 
•away your enmity; Paodya, do not strive; Andhra, fly not to 
a hole; Odda, give up the thought of peril; Majava, expose 
not your body in battle; you, Tiguja, move off:— such are 
the proclamations heard of the heralds of the might of King 
Ballu"*. These titles fhough apparently fictitious never- 
theless indicate that Ballaja assumed equality with the great 
kings of Southern India. 

Ballaja was ruling the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand 
with his head-quarters at Belur, probably with Dorasamudra 
as an alternative like his father Ereyanga, and he retained 
the same titles. According to an inscription of A. D. 1103 he 
was entitled to the five great drums, and possessed the 
following birudas: boon lord of Dvaravatipura, sun to the 
sky of the Yadava Kula, head-jewel of virtue, adorned with 
many titles, the mahlmandali^vara, aprati^ahkamalla 
The title ’apratiiahkamalla’ means a hero who knows no 
opposition. He also obtained the title ‘bagibaludeva’, forthe 
speed with which he defeated the combination of proud 
enemies ^ 


‘ B. C, VII, HI, 14; Sh, U5- * B. C., XII, Tp, 128. 

3 Cf. S. K. Alyangar, Ancient India, p. 230. 

* B. C., IV, Kr, 55. ‘ Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 330. 
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It is interesting to note that one of Ballaj^’s inscriptions 
of A^O. 1102 is dated as the 26th year of the Chalukya 
Vikraina-kila It js perhaps one of the earliest references 
16 the era of VikTamawti^ VL Many such instances can be 
found In later jdmes, doling the reign qf Vish^uvardhana 
anid p^her feudatories’ of Vikramldity^ 

to'..|ihe. three 

^^aughters of Mariyane dapi^nSyaka. .'*T6 Marine daoda- 
/nayaka ind Chamavve daadanSyaidtt^' wW reseniMed a 
second Lakshmi, were born Padmala>dSvi,Chivaiardeyi and 
Boppta-divi. These three becoming highly accom^ished 
in'hciences, in singing and dancing, and of a fame which 
made them worthy to grace the capital, of three separate 
kings; Ballaja-deva married the three virgins on the same 
marriage hall (pendal)”; and in the Saka year 1025 (A. D.. 
1103) the year Svabhanu, the month Kartika, the lOth day 

of the moon’s increase, Thursday, as a marriage gift, 

“again conferred on Mariyane dagdanayaka of the second 
generation, Sindagere (sic) together with the lordship 
thereof’ ^ 

Mariyane, the senior, the father-in-law of Bailaja, was 
the same who was patronised by Vinayaditya and to whom 
his queen Kelaya-devi had given in marriage Adekavve, 
probably her relative. He had evidently married another 
princess Chamavve to whom were born the three daughters. 
The fact that the lordship of .^indigere was granted on 
Mariyane the younger, shows that the father-in-law of Bal- 
laja had died before the marriage. His genealogy is given 
below;— 


» E. C., IV, Kr, 55. 

* Cf. /. A, VIII, p. 192. 

3 Rice, Mysore inscriptions, p. 390; E. C., IV, Ng, 32. 
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Kakarasa Da^danatha 
m. Ambi. 


I . I 

NapkaraQa Chatnupa Mariyane (Sr) 

m. 

I 

Adekavve and Chatnavve 


Machana Dhakarasa Pad mala Chav ala Bop pa 

I m. to Ballaja I 


Mariyane (Jr) Bharata *. 

It is interesting to note this unusual incident of marry- 
ing three sisters at the same time in the same pendal, 
which probably stands unique in the liistory of India that 
has come to light. We also learn from this romantic episode 
that the women of the time were advanced both in learning 
and in fine arts, such as music and dancing. Dancing, which 
was later considered to be a profession common to tlie 
courtesans, was an honourable accomplishment in those 
days, and eVen princesses did not consider it below their 
dignity to dance in public. 

We know that the Hoysajas from the beginning had 
embraced Jainism, but Ballaja seems to have been partial to- 
wards ^aiva religion. At one place he is said to be “the 
first among the devotees of §iva’’*. In an inscription of A. D. 
1117 he is said to be devoted to Mahesa (§iva)^ In 1101 
when on a visit to Sosavur, having seen the Siva temple 
erected by Koba GauQda in Darvveyahalli, performing the 
ceremonies to the god Kobe^vara, he erected a mandapa 


* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 332; E. C., IV, Ng, 32. The table is 
drawn up mostly with the help of the pedigree given in these 
two inscriptions. 

< M. A. R., Ifl23, p. 35. 


» B. C., V, Bl, 58. 
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and made a grant of land **to provide for offerings to the 
god'’‘. Again in A.D. 1104, when he was leading the expedi- 
tion against the Changajvas, he made a grant to provide for 
the Monday ceremonies and perpetual lamp of the god 
Som^vara *. Devai^handra, a poet of a later date, states 
thatbharmachandra, a Brahman ^^as the minister 

of Ballaja \ 


1 Ibid., Bl, 199. 

* Ibid., Hn, 162. 

* Narasimhacharya, Karnataka-Kavi-CharUe, 1, p.ll. 



CHAPTER VII 


Vlshnuvardhana, A. D. 1104 to 1141 


Contemporaries 

Chalukya Kings:— 

Vikramaditya VI, A.D. 1076-1 126. 

Some^vara III, A. D. 1126-1139. 

Jagadekamalla II, A. D. 1139-1149. 

Choja Kings:— 

Rajendra Chola II or Kulotunga Choia I, A.D. 1070-1118. 
Vikrama Choja. A. D. 1118-1135. 

Kulotunga Choja II, A. D. 1143. 

Kajachurya King:— 

Permadi, A. D. 1128. 

Kadamba Kins of Hangal:— 

Tailapga II, A. D. 1099-1129. 

MayQravarma II, A. D. 1131. 

Mallikarjuna, A. D. 1132-1145. 

Kadamba King of Qoa:— 

Jayake^i II, A. D, 1119-1125. 

Pandyas of Uchchangi:— 

Irukkaveja Tribhuvanamalla Pagdya, A. D. 1101-1124. 
Tribhuvanamalla Raya Pandya, A. D. 1124-1128. 
Jagddekamalla Vfra Pandya, A. D. 1143-1149. 
Changajva King:— 

Anandani, A. D. 1106. 

Kongajva King:— 

Rajendra Prithuvi Kongajya, A.D. 1066-1 100. 

Santara King:— 

Jagadeva, A. D. 1 104. 
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Qaiiga Kingk (Capital' Edehalll):— 

Oanga PermS^i, A. D. 1076«1113. 

Nanniya Oanga, A. D. 1115-1120. 

The thirty-seven years’ reign of Vishijuvardhana is 
packed with glorious military campaigns from start to finish; 
and though his incessant attempts to overthrow the yoke of 
Chalukya suzeranity proved a failure, yet he must be given 
the credit of having raised his territory to the dignity of a 
kingdom, which was bequeathed to his successors to be fur- 
ther developed into one of th'e most powerful Empires of the 
South. 

Vishnuvardhana started his military activities very early 
in the reign of his brother Ballaja 1. We have seen in the 
previous chapter that he took part in subjugating Jagacjeva 
and the PaQdyas. Immediately afterwards, or perhaps in the 
same year of the conquest of the ^antara King in A. D. 1 104, 
Ballaja died; and Vishnuvardhana took charge of regal 
powers. Ballaja I had married only a year previous to his 
death, that is A. D. 1103, and must have left no issue to suc- 
ceed him. Hence the accession of Vishnuvardhana to the 
throne. 

The first twelve years of his reign were uneventful and 
mark a striking contrast with the subsequent period. The 
successful battles of the time of his brother must have given 
him confidence of his power and flamed him into passion for 
aggression over the neighbouring territories This evidently 
necessitated a stabilization of his kingdom and the training 
of his army. “Fir st taki ng into his arms the wealth of the 
||)ysaja kingdom which wasTH^riMSl^ancei a^ his power 
increased, he brought all the points of the compass tinder 
his comnrantl and capturing Talakadii became the first of 
the Oanga kingdom" The fact that he entirely routed the 
. Chojas in A. D. 11 16, who were one of the greatest powers of 
the South, and that in the same year he sacked the forts in" 
the Pa^dya territory shows the thdefatigable energy of 


* £.C.,V,BI,38. 
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his army and revels that it must have undergone a mas- 
terly oi^aaKafianl” tie yi^ R. D. 1 116 also haw the change 
of VisliQuvardhana from Jainism to Valshgavism. Though 
his character does not reveal any sign of fanaticism, yet the 
novelty of his conversion and the zeal for his new faith must 
have naturally evoked in him an apathy’ for those who did 
not embrace his religion. His age-old enemies, the Changaj- 
vas and the Kongajvas were still Jainas, and the Cholas 
were intolerant Saivites; and this dlffereni;e al (PiiKign may ^ 
perhaps have contributed to hatred. Mr. is < 

right in supposingHiat hlS zeal for Va]sfiQavi§m imer hisi, 
conversion in A. D. 1116, must have.formed an additional 
force which gave expression to his forward poiicy‘. 

We have seen in the previous chapters that 'the *0anga 
Empire had long ceased to exist as an individuai power, and 
that its rulersliip was much disputed among the ChSlas and 
the Chalukyas. The latter had continued to appoint the 
Hoysalas as the Governors of Gangavadi Ninety-six Thou- 
sand. The Cliiojcis undoubtedly held sway over one half of it. 
For two hundred years, froip the time when the Chojas 
conquered Talakld down to the time when the Hoysajas 
took possession of it, Gangavadi was in a state of anarchy *. 
The Hoysalas from the earliest times had claimed this 
territory as their rightful claim, and hence the first thing 
that Vishquvardhana thought of was to occupy it. 

Inscriptions of A. D. 1117 and A. D. 1118 mention 
VishQUvardana’s conquest of Talakad. An inscription in 
Yedatore Taluqua, dated ^aka 1038, the year Durmukhi, gives 
Vishquvardhana the title Talakadu-gonda ^ and an insciip; 
tion in Chamrajnagar Taluqua of ^aka 1039, the year Dur- 
mukhi, describes him as having the Gangavadi Ninety- 
six Thousand as far as Kongu *. The mention of the year 
Durmukhi in both the inscriptions shows that the former is 


* Q./.Af.S., VII, p. 300. 

* Cf. Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, Introd., p. 76.* 
» B.C., IV, Yd, 6. 

« Ibid., 01,83. 
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in Saka 1038 (expired), and the latter in §aka 1039 (current). 
Hence it is to be concluded that the capture of Talakad took 
place in A. D. 1 1 16. The large Hoysala army that marched 
to Talakad was under the able command of Vishquvar- 
dhaha’s general Ganga Raja, and he must have been assisted 
by other generals such as Punisa and Mariyane. Idiyama ot 
AdiyamaS a feudatory of the Chojas, was in command of the 
army at the Talakad fort‘. So sure was King VishQUvardhana 
of Ganga-'Raja’s success that he gave him a grant in antici- 
pation of the conquest of Talakad The description of the 
battle is best given by quoting an inscription at ^ravaqa 
Bejgoja*. 

“The great minister, daqoanayaka, a mill-stone to trai- 
tors, Ganga-Raja— when Choja’s samanta Adiyama, stationed 
as if a door in the camp of Ta.lakadu, the fiontier of Ganga- 
vadi-nadii above the Ghats, refused to surrender the nadu 
which (ihola had given, saying “Fight and take it”— march- 
ed (against him) with the desire of victory; and the two 
armies met. 0 Ganga-chamOpa, why do we require others 
in this part of the country for the task of describing the 
greatness of your prowess? Is not Oama who, while the 
destructive point of the sharp swoid in your hand raised 
with the desire of victory was lifting up the skin of his back, 
fled in the direction of Kahchi enough? 0 Ganga, unable to 
expose his body to the turn of your sword once in battle, 
the Tigula Dama ^ escaped and took refuge in the forest, 
and, thinking of it again and again even now, is frightened 
like the deer day and night to the consternation of his faith- 
ful wives. Having remained till now in Talakadu astonish- 
ing people by his valour which put to flight many in any 
number of battles, the samanta Damodara, turning now his 
back on the fight through great fear of the blows of Ganga- 


1 He is identified by Hultzsch with the chief of Adigai or Tiruvadi, 
in Cuddalore Taluqua (E. /., VI, p. 331 n. 7). 

• £. C., Ill, MI, 31. 

» fi. C., IV, Ng, 19. 

< Tamil Chola. 
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Raja’s sword, lives like a ^aiva ascetic eating from a skull* 
from which a dog will not eat. Marching alone rapidly, 
taunting and making them lose courage, he thus put them 
to flight. Moreover he put to flight Naraslnga-varma* and all 
the other samantas of ChSla above the OhatsTand brought 
the whole nadu under the dominion of a single umbrella”*. 

We understand that Adiyama refused to surrender and 
that after his defeat he fled to Kaflch! (Kanjivaram, near 
Madras) to report to his King, who was then at his capital 
and apparently unaware of the attack. This shows that the 
Chojas were hot prepared for a fight and were taken by 
surprise when Ganga Raja’s army marched against them. 

Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar’s suggestion that Kulotun- 
ga Choja seems to have acquiesced in the conquest, after 
his generals Adiyama, Datnodara and Narasiihhavarma 
were overthrown *, is not correct; for an inscription of A. D. 
1117 informs us that Vishquvardhana burnt “the chief city 
of the Gangas” and “in order that Rajendra-Choja, disgust- 
ed at the water of the Kaveri suddenly becoming polluted, 
should be driven to the use of water from wells in the vicinity, 
Vishqu, by the power of his arm, threw all the corpses of 
his army into the stream of the river, and caused his valour 
to shine forth”*. In another place it is said that “the breeze 
from the Malaya Mountains is occupied in blowing into the 
nostrils of the skulls of the myriad bodies of the enemies 
slain by the King VishQU in his victorious expedition on the 
banks of the river Kaver^”^ Again it is said that, assisted by 
Mariyane, VishQU conquered the Ganga kingdom and burnt 
Talakad and won the title Bhujabala-Ganga *. It is there- 
fore to be supposed that immediately after Qanga-Raja’s 


< A Pallava chief under the Cholas. 

* E. C., 11, SB, 240 (90). The same account Is given in E.C., III, Ml, 

31. dated A. D. 1117. 

* S. K. Aiyangar, Aneitnt India, p. 236. 

* E, C„ V, Bl, 58. 

> Ibid., BI, 147. 

* Rice, Afyaore /nscrfptfo/u, p. 262, and Introd, p. 76. - 
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conquest over Adiyama, the Choja King marched towards 
Talakad and on the banks of the Kaveri was met by Vish- 
Quvardhana. it must have been the time of the south-west 
monsoon because it is said that “the Kaveri, though it 
swelled, surrounded him (Ganga-Raja) and pressed forward 
its waters, did not touch the general Ganga’’* . The 
heavy rain was evidently a handicap to the Choja force. To 
reach Talakad, which is situated on the left side of the Kaveri 
they had to cross the river and after their defeat they could 
not retreat easily on account of the floods and hence the 
bloody massacre. They were pursued even afterwards, for 
Ganga-Raja, we are told, crossed the river, though the mi- 
racle of the river having suspended its onward march has to 
be taken with caution. During this second encounter with 
the Chojas VishQuvardhana seems to have also defeated the 
feudatories of the Choja king, for an inscription in Belur says: 
“On his deserting his queens, forsaking his kingdom and 
dying in the country near Chengiri, he (Vishijuvardhana) 
took possession of Narasinga’s wives” 

Immedi.itely afterwards he marched to Kolar, another im- 
portant Ganga capital, which is about a hundred miles from 
Talakad on the east. An inscription of A. D. 1117 informs 
us that he was ruling in Talakad and Kolalapura“. Some 
Ganga scions were then in authority at Kolar under the 
Chojas*. Many of the Gangas were Hoysaja officers, and 
the Gangas in general looked upon the lioysaja king for 
protection. After the conquest of Kolar, the Ganga chiefs 
who were till then under the Chojas paid homage to the 
Hoysaja crown, for we find a short time afterwards that 
they were the tributaries of the Hoysajas ruling Nojamba- 
vadi and Nirgunda^ The pointed reference to Vishijuvar- 
dhana’s residence at Talakad and Kolalapura shows that his 


* B.C., II, SB, 73 (59). 

» E. C., V, BI, 17. 

3 B. C., IV, Ch, 83. 

3 Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 48. 
3 Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, II, p. 459. 
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conquest was fully accomplished. By A.D. 1131 the whole of 
Qangavadi paid tribute to Vish^uvardhana \ 

A Tamil inscription on the basement of the KTiti-Nara- 
yaQa temple at Taiakad records that VisliQuvardhana, 
having rooted out Adiyaman, the Choja Vtceroy, took 
possession of Taiakad and set up the god KTrti-Narayana in 
it In A.D. 1117*. 

The same year he was back again to his capital at 
Velapura where he erected the famous Ke^ava temple, which 
was then known as the Vijaya Narayana templet 

The conquests of Taiakad and Kolar were not the only 
achievements of Vishnuvardhana in the year A.D. 1116-17. 

The period when the Hoysaja army was elated with 
these conquests and with the weak resistance of the Chojas, 
was the right time for VisliQU to inflict blow after blow on 
the enemy. This displays the military genius of the King. A 
record of A.D. 1117 runs thus : “Causing the earth to trem- 
ble with the tramp of his (Vishnu’s) Kambhoja horse, lord 
of Gagdagiri, an untimely discus in splitting the great rock 
Pagdya, bursting the hearts of the Tuju kings in the game 
of war, a Bhairava in destroying the army of Jagadeva, a 
powerful lion in devouring the fierce elephant Some^vara, 
displaying his valour before Magikya-Devi of the Chakra- 
kuta throne, skilled with his bow in reducing the pride Adl- 
yama, a gale in overturning the tree Narasiihhabrahma; gra- 
tifying the yoginls with draughts of blood out of the skull 
of Kalapala (or King Kala), his sword a royal kite to destroy 
the serpent Chehgiri, Raja of the Mala-rajas, a mighty ele- 
phant in breaking through the plantain stems the spears of 
irungbla, a Vainya in shaking with his bow the mountain 
Chehgiri Perumaja, having set up with his own army Pafti- 
Rerumaja, made his own Taiakad, having taken the Kohgu 
country, having protected Nojambavadi, having expanded 
Nila-paravata, having extended Kolalapura, having uproot- 


‘ £.C., II, SB, 143(53). 

* Af. A./?., 1911-12, p, 40. 
» £.C., V,B1,58. 
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ed Kovatur, having shaken TeriyQr, having ciossed over 
Vallur, having unfastened Nahgaiipura, having pulied out 
the door of the Ghats, having made KahchT-piu a tremble, 
champion over the hili chiefs, an intoxicated royal swan 
spotting in tiTe woods on the banks of the Kaverl” K 

Mr. Fleet however thinks that the conquests of Vallur 
and Katichl in the extreme east, attributed to Vishnuvar- 
diiana, are either fictitious oi hyperbolical, and that ids bi- 
luda of “Taker of Kafichl” which we come across so often 
in the inscriptions, is doubtless based upon nothing but the 
local defeat of the Chola feudatoiies Adiyama, Narasimha 
and Damodara *, But I suppose that it was more than a 
hyperbole, for in one place it is specifically said that “after 
conquering KanchT and Madura he burnt Jananathapura"''; 
while at anotlier place it is said that “he made proclamation 
of his victoiies over numerous kings by sound of drum in 
Kaiichipiiia’’'*. 

One of these kings defeated by Vishniuvardhana during 
this campaign was Irungola 1 % the ruler of the Nidugal 
teiritury. All the chiefs of this line used to style themselves 
as Choja-maharajas ", but they were only mahamandale^va- 
las and were appaiently the feudatories of the Choja kings. 
Irungula's kingdom was composed of the Rodda Three 
Hundred, the Sire Tiiree Hundred, the Harave Three Hundred 
and tiie Sindav'adi Thousand. We lind Irungola ruling at 
Ills capital Fenjeru or Heiijeru (the modern Hemavati) in 
A.D. 1128^ Hence we may conclude that though he suffeied 
defeat at the hands of VisliQuvardiiana, yet his position was 
very little affected fur he remained ruling his own territoiy, 
as subordinate to the Hoysaja king. 


1 Ibid. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dymslics p. 492. 

8 KIcc, Mysore Inscriptions, p. .131. 

< B. C., VI, Cm, ItiU. 

'■ Ibid., Ng,70;V, Ul,58. 

" Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 163. 
1 B. C., Xll, Si, 7. 
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We therefore sec that he and his generals carried their 
arms through the whole of iMysore, Coorg and Kanara and 
even to the eastern coast in the course of two years. 
Vishijuvardhana had skirmishes even with his over-lord. 

During his southern expeditions Vishouvatdhana was 
mostly residing at Talalcad and Kolalapura, as an inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 1117 informs us‘. The same year he was back 
atVelapura*. In A. D. 1119 we find him again at Talakad®. 

The expedition further south and west was headed by 
Vishiju’s general Punisa. An inscription of A. D. 1117 
tells us that he had “frightened the TodaS driven the 
Kohgas underground, slaughtered the Poluvas, put to death 
•the Majeyajas, terrified king Kala and enteting into the 
Nila mountain offered up its peak to tiie Lakshml of victory. 
On the Poysaja king once giving the order, he seized Nila- 
dri and pursuing the Majeyalas, and capturing their forces 
he became the master of Kerala and then again he showed 
himself in the Plain country’’®. 

The Kohga teriitory here mentioned also called Vlra 
Sola Maijdalam comprises the Salem and Coimbatur Dis- 
tricts. Though in about A.D. 1117 the general Punisa is said 
to have defeated the Kohgas, the actual subjugation took 
place much later, in about A. D. 1135. The second victory 
over the Kohgas and other southern kings was won by 
Vishijuvardhana’s general Bittiyanna. He was sent by the 
King to bring tribute from Kohgu. An inscription at Belur 
dated A. D. 1136 runs: “ ‘Among the titled Marayas who is 
there like you in the world? Bring quickly tribute from 
Kohgu’. — On the King thus ordering, in half a pakslia he put 
to flight Chehgiri, buint his city, plundered his territory, 
took an astonishing amount of tribute and brought it in with 


* £. C., IV, Ch, 83. 

* E. C., V, Bl, 58. 

» £. C., IV, Kr, 31. 

< The Todas arc an aboriginal tiibe of the Nilagiris, probably 
mentioned for the first time in history. Cf. Thurston, Castes 
and Tribes of Southern India, Vil, Toda. 

» E. C, IV, Ch, 83. 
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a troop of lusty elephants,— Vishqu-daQdadhinatha. 'This 
boy will take Kohgu, will he not? He will bring in the troop 
of elephants, will he not? with his golden smile*. While 
even the powerful were thus speaking in alarm, he fought 
the hostile kings, put them to flight, subdued Kohga so that 
the earth raised an outcry, and by the power of his arm 
brought the troop of elephants to his ruler and pleased him 
with his great attachment”*. To confirm this victory over 
the Cholas we may refer to an inscription of Vish^uvardha- 
na dated A. D. 11^ in Nelamangala Taluqua, Bangalore 
District*, while the same place was under the Cholas in 
A. D. 1120 apparently governed by a Ganga chief*. This 
shows that the present Bangalore District had been original- 
ly conquered by the Chojas, but was now taken possession 
of by the Hoysalas *. While general Biftiyanna was thus 
engaged with the Kohgas, the King himself was, as the same 
in‘3crIption Informs us, on the sea-shore burning Rayaraya- 
pura and threatening the Chera, Choja, Papdya and Pallava 
kings. The general seems to have finished his expedition 
to the south in half a month and joined his master in this 
main campaign*. 

This campaign wan principally directed against the 
rebellious Chojas. An inscription of A. D. 1128 in the 
Hoskote Taluqua reveals a battle in Nigarili-^ola mapdalam 
between the Chojas and the Hoysajas, when the city of Sola- 
mara-^ihgatOr was destroyed *. At the end ol this campaign 
Visliijuvardhana erected a pillar of victory in Kohga and 
from his residence at Koppam in Talakad he granted lands 
to commemorate the event. The ^asana recording this in- 
cident is found in the Kamajhe^vara temple, at Nandi in 
Chik-Ballapur Taluqua, Kolar District. It was drawn up 


‘ B. C., V, Bl, 17. 
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apparently by a Choja chief, for the inscription says that 
“Karikama, alias Rajaraja, alias Vajava raja, terrible to 
titled kings, having drawn up and shewn the ^asana to 
Po^aja-Devar, a//as Vitti-Ara^an signed it” It is interesting 
to note that Tamil was recognised as the Stafe language 
in Kolar by the Hoysajas. 

About the same time Ganga Raja’s son Boppa-deva is 
said to have put to flight the Kohgas ‘‘who were thorns to 
the country” *, meaning that they carried raids in the Hoysaja 
country. These Kohgas apparently belonged to the Nila- 
giris, but their final subjugation was effected only during 
Ballaja ll’s reign An inscription of 1142 piobably referring 
/o the same conquest informs us that Bamina Qavurida’s son, 
ruler of Nirugurida-nad laid siege to Kujkulla fort, above 
NTlagiii, mirnt 't and died*. Vishnuvaidliana built a city 
there to c nnmemorate his victory and perhaps to mark the 
limit of his soutl'eni conquest 

Vishtjiivardhana’s military activities of A. 1). 1 1 16 includ 
ed the subjugation on the west of the Changajvas, Kon- 
gajvas and the Tuja country. The Changajvas were, as 
mentioned in connection with Ballaja I, the feudatories of the 
Cholas. After their expul ion from Mysore, they natuially 
attempted to be independent of t ie new power of the Hoy- 
sajas. The peculiar geographical position of their teiritory 
in the hills and across fhe mountains gave them facilities 
tor defence, and hence we find them a source of constant 
trouble even during Narasimiia I a -id Ballaja II. 

Soon atter VlsIiQiivardhana defeated the Changajvas in 
A. D. II 16, they again set about rallying fotces and uniting 
with the hill chiefs to fig 't out theii independence. Vislinu- 
vardhana again declared war upon them in about A. I). 1124; 
and his general Boki meeting his forces with those of Baila- 
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Veggade inarched upon the hill chiefs. Balla-Vegi>ade dis- 
played great vaU ir and died in battle. “Springing upon the 
cavalry force of the enemy which was opposing them, (he) 
smote and’picrced them, scattered the cav alry force lo all 
sides, and attacking the elephant of Changajva which was 
confronting him, by the blows of his arms causing wound i for 
Java (Yama) to prevail, treading upon the enemy like cummin 
seed till disgust arose, and uniting to him>clf both the 
goddess of fame and the goddess of valour, he gained the 
world of gods’". The territories gained for the HoysrJa 
‘ crown in this battle were, a later inscription informs us, 
the Tuju country, the Changala territory, Bayalnad, and the 
Kohga kingdom ^ An inscription of A. D. 1130 says that 
Vishijuvardhana was a submarine tire to the Changajvas . 
This may only refer to the former battle, in A.I). 1124. From 
this time wc might suppose that the Changalvas acknow^ 
ledged tiie suzerainty of the Hoysajas, because we find tliat 
in A. D. 1139 the Changajva king’s puranika, Janarddana 
-batta, accepted a grant from Vish(iuvardhana for his temple 
at Ananti 

The Kongalva kingdom, which also fell under tlie sway 
of the Hoysaja power, was a creation of the Chojas in A. D. 
1004, a boon bestowed on Manija by Rajaraja for defeating 
the Changajvas ’. Their tenitoiy included the Arkalgfid 
Taliiqua of Mysore and the Yejiisavira or ‘^•■ven Thousand 
country in the north Coorg”, which was also called the Kon- 
gajnad. The ruler of the time of Vishiuivardhana was the 
mahamandale^vara Vlra Kongajva Dei'a, the disciple of 
Frabhacliandra-Sidhanta-deva They always proved them- 
selves to be faithful feudatories of the Chojas, and hence their 
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kingdom was a powerful Chola stronghold on the west. It 
was a member of this line that defeated Nripa-Kama in the 
battle of MaQ9i on behalf of the Chojas ^ 

Kongajva Kings with Choja prenomens coiitinued down 
to A. D. 1115. In fact Mr. Rice's opinion that the Kongalvas 
disappear on the expulsion of the Chojas by the Hoysajas*, 
has been modified by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar 
on the authority of subsequent epigraphs, which record 
the existence of Kongalvas down to A. D, 1177, when they 
had skirmishes with Ballala II \ It is therefore to be suppos- 
ed that VishQuvardhana did not deprive them of all power. 

There are several references to Vishrjuvardhana’s con- 
quest of Tuluva or South Kanara*. As already noted it was 
the general Boki that conquered the Tuju country together 
with Bayalnad and the Changalva and Kongajva countries 
The Tuju country had evidently allied with the Changaj- 
vas and other hill chiefs to oust Vishquvardhana, for we are 
told that Bokaija marched againts the hill chiefs who were 
backed by the Changajva king®. The Tuju country was 
sometimes calied the Ajuvakheda after its rulers the Ajupas 
or Ajuvas, who orininally came from the north-east of Bana- 
vasi'’. The earliest tussle with the Ajuvas took place in A.D. 
1114 "when Setti Qavutjda, (a general of Vishijuvardhana), 
who>-on the Ajuvakheda people taking prisoners in the 
Thousand— in front of Jayisingadu, had fought in a battle 
with daggers and conquered, and coming, was holding the 
office of gavuqda in Katividi-Hirur; the Halikara Nayakas 
of Sire-nad, coming and according to the custom of their 
(ancestors?) harrying the cows, by the might of his arm 
fighting them, he slew many, recovered the cows and gained 


1 Cf. above p. 26. 
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the world of gods” *. STre-nad was in the possession of the 
IrungSla chiefs who being the neighbours of tlie A|uvas must 
have come to their aid. From this time they must have been 
preparing themselves for a retaliation. The climax came 
in A.D. 1124 when they were defeated by general Boki. 

Another important acquisition of Vishnuvardhana in 
his 1 1 16 expedition was the Malayaja country or Keraja. 
This was carried out by general Punisa when he was march- 
ing against the hill chiefs of the NTIagiris, where he is 
said to have put to death the Malayajas and become the 
master of Keraja *. We are told that in A. D. 1 1 17 VishQuvar- 
dhana destroyed the pride of the Chula. Paqdya and Kerala 
kings, and slew the Andhra king In another inscription, 
we are informed that Punisa conquered the Nilagiris and 
Malabar for his master ^ 

Probably when proceeding to Keraja the Hoysaias 
had a clash with the people of Malaya, oi of the Ghauts, as 
recorded in an inscription dated A. D. 1115 in the MOdugere 
T aiuqua. It states that Biftideva’s daijdanayaka “Begipayya 
destroyed the lands of Balimara Kammalnahajji, which 
belonged to the children of Machakka, younger sister of 
Hemmadi. On which Hoysaja’s feudatoiy Malaya rose 
against the Maharaja and attacked him; ” and that Bifti- 
deva, ^antala-devi and his generals halting at Mulur fort, 
somebody ” went to the world of gods ” The inscription is 
very obscure and much effaced. I suppose the term ‘Hoysa- 
ja’s feudatory’ refers to Hemmadi and not to Malaya. The 
place Mujur or Mujjur where the King halted is about ten 
miles from Arkalgud and lies on the boundary line of Kon- 
gal-nad. The Malayas referred to must have really threat- 
ened ttie Hoysajas, because Vishtjuvardhana had to march 
all the way from Dorasamudra to Mujjur at least a year be- 
fore he attacked Talakad. 
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The second attack of Vishnuvardhana against the 
Southern principalities, subsequent to that of Punisatnayya, 
took place in about A. D. 1123 when he marched along 
the banks of the Kaveri *. “Why is the south wind de- 
layed? Why has it not set in yet. Because the breeze 
from Malaya is impeded by blowing into the nostrils of the 
myriad skulls of his enemies slain in King VishQu’s expedi- 
tion along the banks of the Kave 1” *. It was there that he 
heard of the death of his brother Udayaditya. The same ins- 
cription informs us that his southern boundary was Kohgu, 
Cheramand Anamale (Salem, Coimbatur and Travancore).' 
Later in A. D. 1136 we find that on Malehas raiding the vil- 
lage of Marale, in Chikkamagalur Taluqua, and stripping 
the women, the heroic Bamma killed many and entered the 
world of gods^ In A. D. 1123 Vishnuvardhana conquered 
the fortress of Baleyapattaua which was perhaps the 
capital of the branch of the Rattas\ , 

Anothei important achievement ol Vishnuvardhana is 
his march into the Chakrakuta kingdom even as early as 
A. D. 1116. “He was a powerful lion in devouring the fieice 
elephant Some^vara displaying his valour before Manikya- 
devi of the Chakrakuta throne" ®. “With the sharpness of 
his sword he terrified Some^vara, the lord of the mighty 
celebrated Chakrako(ta’’ \ This Chakrakotta kingdom has 
now been satisfactorily located. Mr. Hiialal has identified it 
with the province contiguous to Vengl and situated in 
the present Bastar State ^ He arrived at this conclusion 
from the fact that it had been conquered by Vijayaditya 
of the Eastern Chalukya line, and later by the Cho}a King 
Vlrarajendra I, who claims to have crossed the Uodavari, 
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passed the Kalinga and advanced against Chakrakotta *. 
Therefore it is. interesting to note that Vishquvardhana 
after having successes in Vallur and Kahchi marched north- 
wards on the west coast and conquered the Chakrakofta 
kingdom. Tiis not them march is referred to in a BelGr 
inscription; ‘Turninj; in the direction of the Gangas (VishQu- 
vardhana) slew the kings of the northern countries” *. 

Great as all these campaigns of Vishtjuvardhana were, 
none was of such great importance as that directed against 
the suzerein Chaiukyas and their faithful feudatories. The 
Chalukya Emperor' had long been watching the growing 
power of the Hoysajas with concern. As early as A. D. 
1104 the Emperor had seat Jagadeva to thwart the Hoy- 
sala pro^.;ress, but his attempt proved a failure. VishQu- 
vardhana could have been a powerful support to his over- 
lord h'ld he bee.i a hiend, but as an enemy he was dange- 
rous^ noniiHaHy a feudatory he could vie with 

Vlicramaditya Vl, the greatest among the westeri; Chalukya 
monarchs, In wealth as well as in military power. The 
latter had nearly completed his long reign of glory. In A. D. 
1 1 16 he had already been forty years on the throne and was 
now fast totteiing to his grave. Whereas Vishnuvardhana 
was in the prime of manhood, full of vigour and ambition. 

Vishnuvardhana was a tactful soldier. He knew that in 
his old age Vikramaditya’s hope rested ir* Ms faithful feuda- 
tories, the Kadambas, the I’a^dyas and the Ganga chieftains. 
These Vishnuvardh un would attack first. We have seen 
that in the reign of Rallaja I the Gangas had gradually 
regained power under the patronage of the Chalukyas and 
that they were a[)polnted as governors of Gangavadi with 
the seat of government at Edehajji. In A.D. 1120. Vishtju- 
vardhana’s genet al Bop,>aQa attacked the Ganga King 
Naniya and a battle was fought at Halasur''. In A. D. 1125 
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the Ganga chief PermdUdi suffered another defeat S probably 
under the Hoysalas. By this time the Gangas seem to have 
been completely subjugated and in the time of Narasimha I 
we see them again as faithful feudatories of the Hoysajas. 

The PIqidyas, who were originally ruling over Hayve, 
one of the seven Kohkaqas, with their capital at Sisugal, 
were subsequently defeated by the Chalukya piince Jaya- 
simha and became identified with Uchchangi (a celebrated 
hill-fort on the northern border of Mysoie in the south- 
west of Bellary District), which became the seat of Govern- 
ment for the Nolambavadi Thirty-two Thousand (Chital- 
droog District)*. The King who suffered defeat at the hands 
of the Hoysajas in A.D. 1116 was Tribhuvanamalla-Pait^dya 
Irukkavela who was ruling the Nolambavadi province under 
the Chalukya King-*, and was said to be “the rod in Tribhu- 
vanamalla’s right hand'’^ 

The Pandyas were the political successoisof the Palla- 
vas in Nolambavadi, and this King was called the younger 
brother of Vira-Nojamba-Pallava-Permanandi-deva*, mean- 
ing the Chaiukaya prince Jayasitfiha. The battle between 
the Hoysajas and the Pandyas took place at Dumme, which 
Mr. Rice identifies with a hill on the Shimoga and Chi- 
taldroog boundaries”. In A. D. 1116, perhaps immediately 
after the, conquest of * Talakad, Vishquvardhana marched 
towards Uchchangi and met at Dumme the troop of elephant>: 
and force of cavalry of the Pandyas \ Vishnu vardhana was 
assisted by Chama-deva, who was born in the Hejjaji Twelve 
of the Kadanur Seventy to the Oda-Rajendra (Orissa King) 
Choja-Ganga Mahtpala. He was apparently a general under 
VihSQuvardhana. An inscription of A. D. 1149 informs us 
that such was his valour that while Bitti*deva was looking 
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on, he assaulted Uchchangi He wa#, as the same epigraph 
informs us, the subordinate of the Huliyera chief, who was 
in turn a feudatory of Vishquvardhana.- We are further told 
that the Paqdya King being angry came tramping to Emme- 
ganQr and set out his array. While King Vishqu was look- 
ing on Samanta Chatta, the Huliyera chief drove the horse 
and elephant forces extended by the enemy, and capturing 
a great elephant, brought and gave it to his ruler Perhaps 
this mSl^e was in conneqtion with the battle at Dumtne. 
Another side-fray was undertaken by Machaqga, who 
collecting a large force, set forth and destroyed the village 
ofJalaha{|i^ Here Vishqu is said to have killed Paqdya. 
‘On Paqdya flourishing his sword, Hoysaie^a cut him down* 
with his own sword and left only half a man to look on in 
the Tigula’s army'’^ In an epigraph lately discovered we 
are told that general Boppa dried up the sea, the huge army 
of thePaqdya king with his sword \ Boppa, who was the son 
of Qanga Raja, had not entered into military activity as early 
as A. D. 11 16, and therefore 1 am led to believe that the 
battle referred to here must be subsequent to that of Dutnipe 
After this conquest Vishquvardhana assumed the title 
of Nojambavadi-Oonda, made Ucchangi one of his royal 
cities and in A. D. 1137 we find him residing there ^ 
In A. D. 1141 his boundaries include the Nojambavadi. 
Thirty-two Thousand \ But his conquest of Nojambavadi 
was temporary and his grandson had to do it over 
again. The battle of Dumme seems to have been only an 
indirect hit on the Chalukya Emperor, for the Paqdya kings 
of the time were the powerful supporters of the Chalukya 
Emperors, and hence a defeat of the former would evident- 
ly lead to the disruption of the Chalukya Empire. 
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In A. D. 1120, after the conquest of Kafichl and Madura, 
Vish^uvardhana is said to have burnt Jananathapura of the 
Paliavas, which was an important J^ina centre situated near 
SravaQa Belgola ^ 

A little later the Chalukya King Jagadikamalla overthrew 
the Pailavas. It is not known whether this common enemy 
brought Vishijuvardhana near his suzerain. We are however 
told by an inscription of about the same time that “he was 
a hoip to Some^vara” (the Chalukya King).* About the same 
time in A. D. 1135 we are aware of Bammaia-devi, the 
Pattamahadevi of VishQuvardhana who was of the Pallava 
Kula*, while his Piriya-arasi Rajala-devi belonged to the 
Chajukya Vamsa*. 

During the onslaught of Vishguvardhana in the northern 
territories of Banavasi and Hangal, Tailapa li was ruling the 
Baiiavasi Twelve Thousand, the Hangal Five Hundred and 
the Saiitalige Thousand as a feudatory of VikramadityaVI ^ 
His encounter with the Hoysajas took place in about A. D. 
1423, after which he was constantly engaged in battles. An 
inscription of A. D. 1117 gives the northern boundary of 
Vishguvardhana’s territories as Savimale *, which Mr. Rice 
dentifies with Savanur in Dharwar District \ This might be 
only an anticipation of the Hoysaja conquests in the North, 
but I believe that VishifUvardhana had already made himself 
felt in Dharwar after his successful battle at Uchchangi. Mi. 
Srikantaiya includes the subjugation of Lokkigundi(Lakkun- 
di) among Vishguvardh ana’s achievements of A. D. 1 1 1 6 “. But 
1 would put it to a much later date. In A.D. 1 125 Vishnu vardha- 
na is found “putting down the evil and upholding the good 
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as far north as Herddore” (river Krishtja)*. Therefore by 
that time he had marched further north from Savimale, and 
the subjugation of Hangal and Savimaie must have taken 
place during that period. Vishnuvardhana’s march of con- 
quests is graphically described in an inscription of the 
time of Narasimha I. “The lion of the Hoysala King’s 
valour, having sported in plunder at Talakad, attacked 
the lofty elephant Uchchahgi, calmly marched by Banavase, 
with daring seized Bejvata, and sprang forward with joy 
to the Perddore unshaken, planting his foot at Hangal, thus 
striking fear into hostile kings” ^ In A. D. 1130 VishQU- 
vardhana was at Bahkapura ruling the kingdom, and had 
taken for himself the revenue of all the chiefs ^ From that 
time he was mostly at Bahkapura, which he had made his‘ 
northern strong-hold. An inscription of A. D. 1138 tells us 
that he had made Bahkapura on one side and Tajavanapura 
on the other as royal cities*. The intermediate capitals 
were Dorasamudra and Yadavapura (the modern Tonur 
near Srirangapatam). It is from this place that he marched 
to Hangal in A. D. 1132^ Mis conquest ofBanavasi is 
given as follows: “Destroying root and branch Masapa, 
who was a torment to the country, he wrote down Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand in his Kadita (account book)” *. Masaija 
was a general of the Kadambas and was luliiig Tagare, 
His son had died in the fierce battle at Bahkapura between 
the Hoysajas and the Kadambas I Later c find that Masaga 
was again defending the Hahgal fort during the final attack 
of Vish^uvardhana in A.D. 1139". Fiom there he tried to 
consolidate his northern territories after leaving the South in 
the hands of his faithful feudatories. It was a time of strife 
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for him, constantly warding off the blows of the enemy. In 
A.D. 11 33 he was found plundering Hahgal dbd was helped 
by his general Bokana. Under him the warrior Kalloma 
destroyed the army in KSdahajli and died ^ By that time 
Tailappa had died, MayGravarma III had also completed his 
reign and now Mallikarjuna was ruling Banavasi and Hah- 
gal*. VishQuvardhana is said to have taken “Panuhgal 
in half a second with a simple flip of his finger”*. The Hah- 
gal fort was guarded by the Kadamba general Masaqa *. 
The fort was conquered and Masaqa killed *. An inscription 
which has lately been discovered, describes graphically an 
incident from this battle, “On his (Vishquvardhana’s) beseig- 
ing the fort of Hanuhgal, Diva, the Rakkasa warrior of Bidi- 
rur, attacked the troops of elephants and horses, but finding 
the supply of arrows exhausted, he applied to Devaqqa> 
and being favoured with his quiver, marched again to the 
battle, killed many and attained the world of gods” *. In A. D. 
1139 Vishquvardhana was again laying seige to Hahgal 
under whom Jukki-Setti raided Hiriya Magavadi and Babbe 
Setti’s younger brother carried off cows and ‘'loosed the 
waists of women” The same battle is further described 
in an inscription of BelQr. Vishquvardhana “setting out 
on an expedition of conquest crossed over the Tuhga- 
bhadra marched to Banavase-nad and in Dhanur-masa of 
the Saka year 1060, ^the year Kalayukti, laying seige to the 
fort of Hanuhgal was fighting” The hero of the day was 
one Lenkaraya, who begged the King for orders to place him 
in front of the battle and "while Poysaja was looking on, 
he mounted an elephant, descended into the fort of Hanuh- 
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gal, and slaughtered the enemy’s force of elephants and 
horses”. After that Hanuhgal came the undisputed possession 
of Vishnuvardhana, for in A. D. 1140 we find him with his 
Queen Bammala-devi residing there*. The same year Vishnu- 
vardhana ha<i returned to Bahkapura. His absence was 
taken advantage of by the Kadambas of Goa, for in 1140 
“when VTra Ganga Hoysaja Diva was in Bahkapura, ruling 
the kingdom in peace and wisdom:— a dweller at his lotus 
feet Duddeya-Sahani, when Jayake^i’s horse drove off the 
cows of Hanuhgal-nad, faughf, captured the horse, recovered 
%the cows and gained the world of gods” *, The same year, 
perhaps immediately after this action, the King returned to 
Dorasamudra 

At this time tlie poweiful monarch Jayakesi 11 was the 
Kadamba ruler of Goa and an important feudatory of the Cha- 
lukya Emperor. He too, like the Hoysajas, was attempting to 
acquire independence and was defeated by the Chalukya 
general Acliugi II. After this event he was reconciled to his 
over-lord and became his son-in-law in about tlie year 1125*. 
Vishtiuvardhana invaded his territory at the time when he 
conquered Hanungal and Banavasl. By A. D. 1139 he had 
under him Bejuvala and Halasige, tenitories that formerly had 
belonged to Jayakesi “He pursued after Jayakesi and gained 
possession of Palasige Twelve-Thousand and. . . Five Hund- 
red”®. He is said to be “a Makaji in pursuing and eating 
upLala (Konkaga)”’; “he was like the forest fire to the 
Kadamba heroes and a gale to the cloud which was Jaya- 
ke^i”*. Butjayakesi’s power seems to have been least shaken. 
He too was trying to expand his kingdom; and the continu- 
ous efforts of Vishguvardhana to possess the Hanuhgal 


‘ E. C., XII, Ob, 13. 

* E. C., VI, Cm, 122. 

» E. C., V, Ak, 58. 

* Cf. Moraes, o. c., pp. I9I-192. 

‘ E. C., VI, Kd, 80. 

* E. C., V, Bl, 17. 

■» E. C., VI, Cm, 104. 

< Fleet, Kanarm Dynasties, p. 496. 
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fort must have brought him in bitter conflict with Jayake^i. 
Even after his final conquest of the fort Jayakeii raided 
cows theie. Yet the fact that he took advantage of Vishqnu- 
vardhana’s absence shows his inability .to stand battles 
with him. 

By now VishQUvardhana was in Bankapura to consoli- 
date his northern territories: No}ambavadi,Banava8i, Hanuh- 
gal, Santalige, Bejuvala, Huligere, and Halasige. In A.D. 1 140 
we find that “Dannayaka Ra. . .Myya (were) looking after the 
Banavase and Nolambavadi customs” ‘ But at this time the 
Hanuhgal Kadambas also, as we saw, claimed the possession 
of Hanuhgal and Banavasi. Most probably the Hoysajas 
and Kadambas had arrived at a treaty by which they shared 
the territory between themselves. The object of Vishiiuvar- 
dhana was to march still further, for inscriptions generally 
claim that he ruled as far as Perddore He is said to have 
washed his horse in the Krishga,* which clearly presupposes 
his conquests up to that limit. 

Towards the end of his reign Vish^uvardhana seems to 
have encountered some Turukas, for “Bitti of KolevQr, the 
faithful servant of Balla-veggade, a sword in the hand of 
Poysaja-Deva, slew many Turukas and died” We are not 
aware of any Muhammadan power ruling at that time in 
southern India. But many Arab merchants were trading on 
the wigstern coast, 'and it may be supposed that while the 
Hoysajas conquered the Kadambas of Goa in the Kohkaq, 
they encountered the Turukas there. 

The direct attack of Vishquvardhana on the Chalukyas 
marks a long and strenuous effort from the beginning of his 
reign to the end. Early in A. D. 1116-11 17 when Qanga Raja 
was busy attacking the ChSlas, Vikramaditya had watch- 
ed the progress of the Hoysajas with diffidence and sent a 
large army to conquer them; but the Chalukya army was 
utterly defeated by Qanga Raja. “When the army of the Cha- 


< £. C., vm, Sb, 348. 
• /. A., 0, p. 301. 

■ R r.. VI. Mff. a. * 
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‘lukya Emperor Tribhuvanamalia-Permadi-Deva, including 
twelve Samantas (or tributary chiefs), was encamped at 
Ka^pegal (near Hassan), this Ganga Raja, saying; ‘Away 
with the desire to. mount a horse; this will be a night battle 
for me,’ attaclced and defeated with ease all the Samantas, 
so that the people said that the sword in the hand of Ganga- 
da^dadhipa caused the men of the army who were entering 
the camp to enter the mire, carried off the collection of their 
stores and vehicles and presented them to his lord” ^ 

An inscription in the Beilary District mentions Maha- 
maQdale^vara Berma Devarasa and Tribhuvanamalla. The 
former was styled as a thunderbolt to the strong hill fort- 
resses of the Hoysa}a8^ Most probably he was one of the 
chiefs who encountered Ganga Raja. In the same year A. D. 
1117, probably after the battle, VishQUvardhana was on his 
wav t^Kadunaduof Hemmadi Raya of Kutika (Chalukya 
Vikramaditya ) when he made a vow to the goddess ®. The 
visit might be for a treaty. 

This conquest had elated Vish^uvardhana and he began 
to prepare a large expedition against his suzerein in the year 
A. D. 1122. At this time he had returned to his capital and 
began to organize his kingdom and to strengthen his army*. 
His nobles used to urge him the invincibility of Permadi- 
deva, the Chalukya King, and the necessity of caution and 
courage ^ But VishQU was resolute and marched into the 
Chalukya territories. He was met by Achugi II of the Sinda 
dynasty who was a devout adherent of the Chalukya 
Emperors, and was ruling in the Dharwar District. “At the 
command of the universal emperor Vikrama, he a very lion 
in war, pursued and prevailed against Poysaja ” *. VishQUvar- 
dhana displayed great valour in the army. 


* B. C., II, SB, 73 (50). 

> Rangacharya, Topographical List, I, p. 291. 

* M.i4.R., 1912-13, p. 35. 

4 Q./.Af.S.,VII,p.302. 

> /. 5. B. R. A IX, p. 322. 

* Ibid., XI, p. 244. 
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His invincibility is evidenced from the statement: “Know * 
the Hoysala alone among (all) princes to be unconquerable 
for King Paramarideva’’*. Vikramaditya’s successor, realis- 
ing the power of VishQuvardhana, probably made a truce 
and ceded a portion of liis teriitory to him*. 

In A. D. 1126 Vikramaditya Vi died and was succeeded 
by Some^vara on the Chalukya throne. The new Emperor 
was not so able as his glorious predecessor and was cons- 
tantly in fear of the Hoysalas. Vishguvardhana took this 
opportunity and started his campaigns to the North in the^ 
Kadamba territories'*. Yet the inscriptions of this time 
invaiiably call him the ‘Mahamagdalesvara’, and pre- 
sent him as “dwelling at the lotus feet of the Chalukya 
King”. In A. D. 1139 Jagadekamalla II succeeded Som- 
^vara as the King of the Chalukyas. Vishguvai dhana took 
this opportunity again to overthrow his yoke of feudatoi- 
ship. He was fast approaching his old age, yet he rallied 
round all his forces to make a decisive attack. Dtirini; that 
time he was mostly at Bahkapura, and most piobably 
he now and then visited Dorasamiulra to organise his 
army. It was in about A. I). 1140 that he marched with 
large forces against the Chalukya Cmpero' But the lattei was 
not unprepat ed. His army was uniki the able command of the 
Sinda chief Permadi, the son of Achugl 11. Permadi “seized 
upon the royal powet of Poysaja, who was the foremost of 
fierce rulers of the earth, and acquired the reputation of 
being himself proof against all reverses. Going to the moun- 
tain-passes of the marauder Bittiga, plundering him, beseige- 
ing Dhorasamudra, and pursuing him till he arrived at, and 
took the city of Belapura, King Perma, of great gloiy, diiv- 
ing him before him with the help of his sword, arriving 
at the mountain-pass of Vahadi, and overcoming all ob- 
stacles, acquired celebrity in the world. Pursuing and seizing 
in war the friends, (mighty) as elephants (though they were). 


‘ J?./.,VI,91. 

* <?./. TMf. S., II, p. 118, • 

* Moraes, o. c. p. 124. 
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of the Kings who joined King Bittiga in the work of slaugh- 
ter, (Permadi) unequalled in his great impetuosity brought 
them (back as captives) with derisive cheers” * Such is the 
graphic account of the Sinda records that commemorate 
the colosal Victory of Permadi over the Hoysala ruler. This 
was the final blow on Visliquvardhana’s ambition which he 
did not survive long. Soon after this defeat he went to 
Bahkapura. But he was fast losing hold on the noithern 
provinces; and they went entirely out of Hoysaja control 
during the time of his son. He died at Bankapura in the 
year A. D. 1141*; from where the body was brought by 
Boppa-deva Dagnayaka to Mudugerc 

During his reign he assumed a laige number of titles , 
many of whom were handed down to posterity. Immediately 
after his first expedition he obtained the titles TaUkadu-goii- 
da and Nojambavadi goqda, which appear in the inscriptions 
of the time. They were also written in the gold coins some of 
which have been discovered in the Hole-Narsipur Taluqua 
Bhujabala-VIra-Qahga was another title. “The mahamanda- 
ie^vara Trihhuvanamalla, capiurer of Talakadu, Bhujabala- 
Vira-Gahga-Vislinuvardhana Poysaja-Deva” which he 
acquired after burning the Qahga city". “Bhujabala” became 
a surname of the Hoysaja kings after him. His other titles 
were: Shri Kambi-goijda Vikiama Ganga’; I’ratapa-Hoysaja 
Bitti Deva*, Raja marttagda," Vira Vishiju Trihhuvanamalla 


‘ /. B. B. H. A. S., X(, pp 244-24.^ Cf Ibid , p. 270. 

* E. C., VI, Cm, 9j. 

3 Ibid. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 101, says that his body was 
conveyed to Sosavur. Perhaps it is only a surmise of the 
author, based on the fact that the inscription, Cm, 96, was 
found at Havalli in Chikkamagalur Taluqua. 

‘ Af.i4./?., 1921-13, p. 25. 

* £. C., II, SB, 132(56). 
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1 Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 232. 

* £. C., XII, Tp, 58, 

» B. C., V, Cn, 227. 
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Vira Ganga VIjaya VIjayaditya Hoysala *, Vlra Oanga 
Vijaya Narayana*, Tolagada-gopda* meaning unshak- 
able hero, a play upon the woid Talakad-goQda. Sahasa 
Oanga-Hoysaja *. An inscription in Shimoga Taluqua attri- 
butes to him ail the Oanga titles (Satyavakyd, Konguji- 
varmma, etc), and represents him as having descended from 
the line of Rakkasa Ganga, Bhujabala Oanga, Vlra Ganga, and 
Nanniya Oanga'. Rakkasa Oanga, it will be remembered, 
was a title of Vinayadltya. Vish^uvardhana was originally 
called Bitti-deva or Bittiga, but after his conversion he was 
named as VishQuvardhana, by which name he was known 
by the later generations. In the Prakrit form he was calied 
^Vinnunadda* 

His personal qualifications were praised by the poets 
of the day; — “Of pleasing conversation, Bharata in skilful dis- 
course on all modes of music, ever given to investigations 
in logic, a critic in prosody and all branches of the science 
of language, of great skill In poetry, perfect in the various 
modes of royal policy, in the sight of the people of a beautiful 
form, chaiacterised by purity and all good qualities, skilled 
in training Kambhoja horses” He was perfect in fine arts, 
dancing and music *. He was called an eleventh incarnation*. 
With regard to his valour it was said that he was fired by the 
valour of Samvira kings (kings of Rajputana) *®. He was re- 
nouned as an administrator. It was said that he was born to 
uproot the evil-minded in order to stop injustice in the Kali 
age “. His geneiosity was so great, many of his later inset ip- 
tions inform us, that he gave his own country in charity 
and ruled the foreign country. 


10 

11 
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Reviewing all his achievements one is dazzled by the gal- 
laxy of conquests he made. He plundered A^vapati Gaja- 
pathiS Choja, Kerala, Pa^dya, Pallava, Kalpala (of Nllagiri) 
Malawa, Chakrakotta. He conquered Nahgali (east of Mulba- 
gal Taiuqua'), Kohgu (Salem and Coimbatore Districts), Sih- 
gamaie (in North Arcot District), Rayapiiram Talakadu (on 
the Kaveri), Rodda (in the Northern Pennar, west of Penu- 
kooda), Bengiri (Vehgi), Kollagiri (Kolhapur), Ballare (Be- 
iary), Valluru (in Kadapa District), Uchchahgi (in the south- 
west of Bellary District), Virata's city (Hanuhgai), Polalu 
(Holalu in Bellary District), Bahkapura (in Dharwar), Bana- 
vasi (in North Kanara), KoyatQt (Coimbatore), NTladri lower 
ghat, and seven hills (Nilagiris), Kaflchl (Conjevaram), 
Tulava (South Kanara), Rajendrapura, K51ala (Kolar) 
Bayalu-nad (Wainad), Haiasige (in Dharwar), Beluvala 
(Dharwar and Belgaum Districts), Huligere (Lakshme^vara 
in the Miraj State), Lokkigundi (in Dharwar District).* His 
province was bounded by the Kfishoa on the north and the 
Ocean on three sides, mounds being raised to mark his per- 
manent limits®. These vast conquests were however not easy 
to retain. The subdued kings were always waiting for a 
chance to free themselves. In the North he was hemmed in 
by the Kadambas and the Sindas. In the South the Chan- 
gajvas and hill chiefs were carrying on petty raids and be- 
came a constant souice of trouble to the Hoysajas. Besides 
his rule did not earn him loyalty from the newly conquered 
territories. A Sinda inscription, evidently coming from the 
enemy says that Vishquvardhana “had ruled with severity 
over the countries of Chehgiri, Chera, Chola, Majaya, Maje- 
yel, Tu{u, Kolia, and Pallava, the city of Kohguoa, and the 
countries of Banavase and Kadambale and Hayve’’*. Hence 
his attempt at consolidating his Empire became futile, and 
his grandson had to start a fresh campaign to reconquer it. 


*■ These are mere exaggerations of bis conquests. 
> E.C., III, Introd., p. 16. 

® B. C, V, Cn, 220. 

« /.B.B.R. A. S., XI, p. 270. 
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Inspite of his shortcomings he has been raised by 
modern historians as the greatest of all Hoysala kings ^ He 
is called the founder of Hoysaja greatness Though he 
was not able to assume independence, he greatly weakened 
the power of the Chalukyas and made the wa> easy foi his 
successors. By the time of his death he had acquired many 
territories of his suzerein and obtained the title, “Plunderer 
of the Maliaraja’s whole wealth" 


* Banerji, History of India, p. 179, Q J. M S., It, p 217. 

* Cambridge History of india, III, p 474. 

» £ C.,V,B1.13 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Court of Vishnuvardhana 


VIshQuvardhana acquired a large territory, and assumed 
the dignity of a first rate ruler; but such a vast State evident- 
ly needed a powerful organization to keep it in harmony and 
peace. The duty of a Hindu king, according to ancient 
precepts, is to rule not for his own glory but for the peace of 
his subjects; “for putting down the evil and upholding the 
good” This was the motto of the 

Hoysala kings. But Vishnuvardhana’s was a peculiar posi- 
tion. During the whole period of his reign he was engrossed 
in military campaigns and the absorption of the conquered 
territories into his Empire. For these purposes he was 
residing at various places such as Talakad, Yadava-pura 
and Baqkapura. Hence we see that his kingdom was split 
up into various territories, each under the control of a Dai)Qa- 
nayaka, or a scion of an ancient ruling line, or even his 
Queen. 

This brings us in touch with a large number of feuda- 
tories and generals who took part in the welfare of Vishqu- 
vardhana’s kingdom. 

The highest family that had* connections even with the^ 
royal line was that of Mariyane. His ancestor, the senior 
Mariyane, had given his three daughters in marriage to Bal- 
la{a I in A. D. 1103. On him was conferred the territory of 
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^indigere for wet nursing, as a renewal of the grant given 
by Ech|la>DSvi, the Queen of Ejeyanga, when she gave 
Adekavve, probably her relative, in marriage to him K 

Mariyane and his brother Bhirata, on account of their 
connection with the royal family, were considered to be of the 
“line of the capturer of Kaflchl, Vikrama>Ganga Vishquvar- 
dhana-deva"; and were in office as Sarvadhikaris, treasurers 
of the jewels, judges, chief advisers and commanders of the 
life guard. Looking upon Mariyane as his patiadSne (State 
elephant). King VishQu appointed him as the commander of 
his army*. The Sarvadhikari, it should be understood, was 
the prime minister and was at the head of the Cabinet of 
five ministers at the Hoysaja Court *. In this case the two 
brothers Mariyane and Bharata occupied that honoured post 
together, since “they were one in thought”*. As the com- 
mander of the army Mariyane assisted the King in the capture 
of Talakad*. They belonged to a Jaina family, their guru Bha- 
rate^vara being MaghanaQdi Bratipati. Both the brothers sur- 
vived Vish^uvardhana and were the important ministers and 
counsellors of Naraslihha I. An inscription in Chikkamagalur 
Taluqua informs us that Bharata married the daughter of 
“Maraya”, which word Mr. Rice mistakes for “Maharaya’S 
and accordingly wrongly concludes that he was the son-in- 
law of Vish(Ouvardhana *.*Maraya was a Maha-Samanta, who 
is said to have defeated many Kings \ 

More famous than these was the general Bittiyana or 
VishQu Dandadipa, the son of Mariyane. We have seen that 
VishQuvardhana had sent him in A. D. 1136 to collect tribute 
from Kohgu after which he returned back victorious carrying 
with him the spoils of war. 


< 'I'he full geneologjr of Mariyane is given in the chapter on 

Ballala I, pp. 

* E, C., IV, Ng, 32; RicerMysore Inscriptions, p. 332. 

• fi.C.,V,Cn,2fiO, 

* Rloe, hfysore Inscriptions, p. 332. 

• IbM.. 

< £ C., VI, Cm, 160. 
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Prom his childhood general Bittiyana was a favourite 
of the King. We are told that at his birth the ministers Mari- 
ylne and Bharata gave him the name of Bittiyana; and while 
the King was at DSrasamudra, they presented a gift of 1000 
honnu at hi^feet and obtained from him under his own hand, 
^indigere in Asandi-^na^ with Begavalli, for butter for his 
(the child’s) mouth and the lordship of Dindinakere in Kali- 
kavi-nad K 

From bis childhood the young Bittiyana seems to have 
shown the characteristics of a genius, and the King was parti- 
cularly partial towards him, probably even making him his 
foster son. For an inscription of A. D. 1136 says: “VishQu- 
vardhana treating him like a son, himself had his upanayana , 
performed with great festivities. And after seven or eight 
years of age, when he had become proficient in all the 
science of arms, obtaining for him a virgin-jewel, the daughter 
of his own chief minister distinguished by all auspicious 
marks and well-born, that VishQuvardhana Deva himself 
lifted a golden kSlasa, and pouring water on his hand, gave 
away the virgin thus providing him with a marriage of 
unimagined happiness. At the age of ten or eleven, having 
become as sharp as kusa grass in intelligence, and perfect in 
the four tests of characters, VishQuvardhana noting this and 
praising him with his own hand invested him with the title 
of Maha-prachanda-daqdanatha, with double confidence, and 
giving him ail authority, he became the Sarvadhikari and 
the benefactor of all the people. . .the Immadi dapdanayaka” *• 

Immediately after his return from the expedition to Kongu 
he built the Vlsh^uvardhana-Jinalaya, to which the King 
seems to have given grants 

Oanga Raja was another general of VishQuvardhana, 
who by dint of his military prowess assumed perhaps the 
highest rank at the Hoysaja Court. We have seen that he 

> £. C., IV, Ng, 32. The grant of Sindlgere was first given by 
Vlnayaditya and then renewed by Ballala I. The presenting 
of 1000 honnu must evidently be the annual tribute. 

* £. C., V, Bl, 17. 

« Ibid. 



achieved a glorious conquest in the battle of Hanuhgal in 
A. D. 1116, when Vikramaditya VI had sent a large army 
under his feudatories to subjugate the Hoysajas. Qanga Raja 
then presented to Vishpuvardhana the stores and vehicles of 
those captured in battle. The King being pleased with his 
prowess, said: “1 am pleased; ask for a boon”; whereupon 
Qanga Raja asked for, and obtained from the King the village 
Parama and granted it to the Jaina temples erected by his 
mother Pochala-devi and his wife Laxmi K He had taken, 
as we know, the most prominent part in the expedition of 
A. D. 1116. The conquest of Talakad and other Chola 
territories such as Koqgu and Chengiri have been ascribed to 
, him. After he had routed and driven away the Chojas from 
the fort, and had "brought the whole nadu under the domi- 
nion of a single umbrella, the King offered him a boon.” 
Though Qanga Raja knew that the King would give him any- 
thing he asked, he only asked him the land Q5vinda-vadi and 
granted it to the god Qommaje^vara*. This reward was 
promised to him by the King even before he started for the 
conquest of Talakad ^ 

If Qanga Raja was great with respect to his military 
conquests, he was greater for his fervour towards Jaina 
religion. We have seen that he transferred both the rewards 
which the King had giveq him as religious endowments. He 
renovated all the jaina temples of Qangavadi; he had the 
enclosure built around the Qommata-deva of Qangavadi 
having driven out the Tigulas^. The Qangavadi country was 
once upon a time strewed with beautiful Jaina edifices by 
the Qangas especially by Qanga Raja’s fore-father, Chamunda 
Raya*^; but aft^ the invasion of the ChSjas, who were 
a clan of fanatic Saivas, the edifices were pulled down, and 
it was Qanga Raja together with his faithful wife Laxmi- 
devi who, "by restoring innumerable ruined Jaina temples in 


t £. C., II, SB, 73, 125. 
• Ibid., 240 (90). 

» £. C., IV, Ng, 19. 

« £. C.,II,SB,73(50). 
> Ibid., 345 (137). 
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all places to their former condition and by making liberal 
gifts to the most worthy, converted the Qangavadi ninety-six 
thousand into Koppaqa''^ It was the double object of re- 
conquering his ancestor’s lost territory, and of renovating the 
basadis which were unjustiy ruined by the Cholas, that 
prompted Oanga Raja to march against the Cholas. 

So great did he become in the Jaina circles that he was 
called the second great champion of Jainism *, the first being 
Chamunda Raya. Among the great many edifices he had 
raised, are Indira Kujagriha now known as ^sana-basadi 
the enclosure round Qommate^vara and the Kattaie-basadi 
for his mother POchavve He also raised epitaphs for his 
mother POchikabbe, his wife Laxmi and his guru Subha- 
chandra, who had died respectively in A. D. 1120, 1121 and 
1123*. His wife raised the Eradukatte and set up an epitaph 
for her sister who died in A. D. 1120^ and for her brother 
Bachi Raja who died in A. D. 1 1 13 *. 

From the inscriptions, we find that Subhachandra played 
an important part in the family of Oanga Raja, who was his 
disciple. His wife Laxmi-divi and his sister Demati were 
the lady disciples of the guru. 

The devotion and fervour of Oanga Raja for the Jaina 
faith won him great regard from the people and he was con- 
sidered by them as a saint. They said that even the Kaverf 
flood did not touch him when crossing the river*. 

Oanga Raja was born in a family that were from time 
Immemorial the upholders of the Jaina faith. It was one of 
those few families that supported the tottering religion for a 

> Ibid., 127 (47). Koppana or Kopal is in the south-west of the 
Nizam's Dominions and is considered as a hoiy piace by the 
Jalnas. 

* Ibid., 345 (137). 

* Ibid., 74 (65). 

« ibid., 177(76). 

* Ibid., 70 (64). 

* Ibid., 118 (44), 128 (4^. 117 (43). 

1 Ibid., 130(63), 129(49). 

* Ibid., 126 (46). 

* Ibid., 73 (50). 



time from its inevitable grave. Qanga Raja descended from 
Echi Raja who was greatly patronised by Nfipa Kama. The 
geneology of the Ganga family is as follows 

Nagavarma of the KauQdinya Qbtra. 

I 

Mara m. Makanabbe. 

I 

Eclia Budhamitra (patronised by Nfipa Kama) 
m. Pbchikabbe. 


I I I 

Bamma m. Baggaoabbe. Name not Ganga Raja 

I known. m. Nagala-devi 

_ I m. Jakkimavve. & Laxmi-devi. 

_Echa I I _ 

m. Echikabbe. Boppa. Boppa alias Echa. 

There was inter-relationship between Ganga Raja’s 
family and Mariyane’s family. Ganga Raja was the brother- 
in-law of the senior Marlyane, and the two brothers, junior 
Mariyane and Bharata, were the brothers-in-law of Ganga ’s 
son Bharata. 

Ganga Raja’s brother Bamma-deva and his wife Bagga- 
9abbe are also greatly praised for their charitable disposition. 
Their sod Echa raised "Jaina temples in Kopaqa and other 
holy places and in Bejguja, of great celebrity, which people 
said, captivated with their richly sculptured wails the hearts 
of the spectators” *. Another sister-in-law of Ganga Raja 
Jakkimavve was equally a great jaina enthusiast. She caus- 
ed many Jaina images to be built as well as a tank which 
is known as Jakki KattaJ. In A.D. 1120, Ganga Raja’s mother, 
the wife of the famous Echi Raja of Niipa Kama’s time, died 
perhaps at a ripe old age, by the performance of the rite of 5a/- 
l^khana. It is wonderfu that a woman of such an advanced 


1 Ibid., Introd., p. 55. 

* £.C., II, SB, 384(144). 

* Ibid., 367, 388, 40a 
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age could have died in rigorous asceticism. “Adopting 
sanyasana, observing the rule of lying on one side only, 
uttering the five salutations she went to the world of gods. 
Having amassed endless merit and spread her fame through- 
out the world, so that her attendants and learned men being 
fully satisfied* always blessed her, and having caused to be 
erected numerous faina temples at Bejgoja and many other 
places — triumphing over the effects of being a house-holder 
and a woman and of the present times easily took posses- 
sion of the world of gods by the perfection of the rite of 
Sallekhand"^. 

Inspite of the disparity in religion the friendship between 
Vishquvardhana and Qanga Raja was unalloyed. He gave 
a vast number of rewards and donations and encouraged him 
to renovate the ruined temples of Gangavadi In return 
Qanga Raja offered his faithful service to the Hoysaja kings. 
Whatever territories he conquered he gave them over to his 
King. He considered that to live in treachery to a lord 
vfas&Naraka (hell)*. Under Vishquvardhana he obtained 
the highest rank of a general and a minister as can be inferred 
from his titles: “Obtainer of the band of'five great instruments, 
Maha-samantadhipati, Maha-prachanda-da^danayaka” 

Ganga Raja died in A. D. 1133, when the King was at 
Bagkapura and had just slain the Kadamba general Masana 
in the battle at Hanuhgal. His son Boppa thou erected a Jaina 
temple of rare beauty at Dorasamudra to his memory, naming 
It Drohagaratta Jlnalaya, after one of his father’s titles, and 
having it consecrated by Nayaklrti. The priests then took 
the consecrated food to VishQuvardhana at Baqkapura; which 
he received with great favour and ascribed bis victory and 
the birth of his son Narasiriiha to the favour of their god and 
accordingly besides granting them endowments gave to the 
god the name Vijaya Parsara The temple is to this day 
known as Par^vanatha Basadi. 


< Ibid.* SB, 118(44). 

» £.C., V, Bl, 124. 
s £. C, 11, SB, 118 (44). 
« Ibid. 
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Bappa or Echa, as he was sometimes called, was the son 
of Ganga Raja by his wife Nagala-devi. Like his father he 
was a faithful servant of the King and became a great 
general. We have seen with what glorious success Bappa- 
deva carried the Hoysaja arms to the mountainous Nllagiris 
and subdued the tribes. He was an able support of his King 
towards the latter part of his reign and had the titles of his 
father to his credit^. He was also a great Jaina devotee and 
erected many basadis of great splendour. Besides the Paii- 
vanatha Basadi he built another called the Sante^vara Basadi 
at Kambadahalli at the same time, and in A. D. 1138 he built 
the TrailSkyaranjana JInalaya also called the Boppana-Chai- 
tyalaya*. In A. D. 1135 he raised an ^itaph in memory of 
his elder brother (cousin) the general Echl Raja, as an act 
of reverence.* 

Another great general and minister of Vishpuvardhana 
that figures as a prominent person in the government of the 
country is the general Pupisamaya or HuQisamaya. We 
have seen that he had carried a victorious expedition to the 
Nllagiris and had defeated the hilt tribes such as the Toda> 
vars. He had also carried his arms to the Maleyaja and 
utterly defeated them. He was a Jaina and a devout desciple 
of Ajita-Munipati, and “in the manner of the Ganges he de- 
corated the basadis of the Gangav&di Ninety-six-thousand"*. 
The Parivanatha-basadi of Chamrajanagar and a ruined 
temple at Bastihalii owe their existence to him*. His chari- 
table disposition is described in this manner: “The ruined 
trader, the cultivator with no seed to sow, the ousted KIrata 
(chief) with no power left who had become his servant, he 
gave them all what they had lost and supported them'* *. 

BdkkaQa, another general of Vlshpuvardhana, figured in 
the battles with the hill tribes, and subjugated the Changlj- 

i £.C., II, SB, 384 (144). 

* Ibid., 120 (66). 

* Ibid., 384 (144). 

* £. C., IV. Cb, 83. 

> iM.A.1?., 1916,p. S3. 

* £.C., iV,Ch,83. 
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vas, the Kongllvas and the Tujus. He was the son of Babi- 
mayya or Babbaya a great minister looking after the cus- 
toms ^ He subsequently became an important person in the 
court of Narasiifiha I and held the posts of great minister, 
general, and senior master of the robes*. 

Besides these important generals there were a large num- 
ber of others of minor importance. RayaQa da^danatha was 
a nobleman of Vishquvardhana’s court. He claimed royal 
blood, having descended from Chamunda Raja. In A.D. 1130 
he created an agrahara in Devalige-nad and erected the god 
Ke^ava there, the King having lavishly given grants for the 
purpose ®. Koneya-Sankara-Dandanatha was another Vaish- 
tjava patriot, who built Vishiju temples in Araijimale, Korafi, 
Kolala, Areyatti-Bagalatti, Kunangil, Tamarecharu, HalasQr 
and Kantapura and an agrahara in Nirgundanad. He survived 
Vishijuvardhana and continued to be a general under his son. 
He is said to have successfully encountered the Maleyalas 
Then there was the general Kedhalta Nayaka who was also 
a Vaishgava*. Manisamaya dagdanayaka was another ser- 
vant of Vishguvardhana. He was a Jaina and a great minister 
and continued to serve under Narasimha I ‘. The warrior 
Chinna was also a servant of Vishguvardhana, and was the 
governor of the Manikike Twelve 

Minister Madi Raja was the accountant of Vishguvar- 
dhana’s Court. By his powei of elocution he seems to have 
made a great impression in the assembly. He was a great 
Jaina patriot *. Binnande was the governor of Mudugere. In 
A. D. 1138 he set up a linga in the Gange^vara temple in 
memory of his parents * Echagga dagdanayaka was a min- 


‘ M. A. /?., 1914-15, p. 52; E. C., VIII, Sb, 348 
» £. C., V, Hn, 69. 

• £. C., VI, Cm, 137. 

• £. C.,V, Hn,65. 

• £.C., IV,Kp,78. 

• Ibid., Kp, 37. 

■» M. A. R., 1914-15, p. 50. 

• E. C., IV, Ng, 100. 

• Ibid.. Nk. 65.. 



ister of Vishquvardhana and he received from him the 
chieftainship of Nanalakexe *. Minister Bamma Gauda 
was the governor of the Talige-nad Thousand *. Sarigeya 
Nayaka was also a minister, under whom Naraoa-Veg- 
gade was the customs officer ^ The great minister Babimaya 
of Binnigere was the customs officer. Under him Ramayya 
was looking after the customs of Nolambavadi and Bana- 
vasi. His province was subdivided into various small dis- 
tricts; one of such districts, the NagarkhaQda Seventy was 
under Sunka-verga^e (the Heggade of customs) Devapayya 
Nayaka *. 

There was another branch of subordinates to the king 
' who, though not serving him directly were helpful to him in 
the time of war. They represent the modern zamindars and 
petty chiefs, paying annual tribute to the king, and having a 
hereditary claim to their property. But many of them were 
created by the king himself from motives of diplomacy. Thus 
we see that as soon as he conquered the old Qanga territory, 
now represented by Kolar and Mulbagal, he appointed 
Ganga Princes of the ancient line to rule the province ^ 

One of such rulers was the Maha-Samantha, entitled to 
the band of five chief instruments, boon lord of Manyakheda- 
pura, sun of the Adajas, the Marugare-nad ruler Gu}i-Bachi. 
He has in his pedigree a 'long line of Qanga princes who 
were ruling that province*. Manyakheda-pura has been 
identified by Mr. Rice with Maikhed, the RashtrakQfa capital 
in the Nizam’s Dominions \ He was a very liberal minded 
man patronising all the four creeds of Buddha, Jaina, Saiva, 
and Vaishnava. “He adorned Kaydala with temples to Ga- 
ne^vara, Naraya^a, Chalavarive^vara, in the name of his grand- 
father, Oane^vara in the name of his fathec and Rame^vara in 


* Ibid., Ng, 28. 

> E. C., VI, Cm, 100. 
a M. A. R., 1914-15, p. 50. 

* £.C., VIII, Sb, 348. 

a B. C., X, Introd., p. 12. 

* £. C, XII, Tm, 9. 
f Ibid., Introd., p. 9, 
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the name of his daughter, besides Jaina basadis in memory 
of his wife. He also constructed the big Bhima-samudra and 
Adalasamudra tanks”*, while his Senabova constructed 
the Marasamudra tank. 

There was another important line of Ganga chiefs 
ruling Asandi-nad. They had the high sounding titles of 
their fore-fathers: Kongujivarma-Dharma-Maharajadhirlja, 
boon lord of Kdjalapura, etc. They had continued to be 
the feudatories of the Hoysajas from the time of E^eyanga. 
The rulers of the time of VishQuvardhana were Barmma- 
rasa (A. D. 1130) and Vaijarasa (A. D. 1141)*. While a 
part of Nolambavadi and Nirgunda, west of Hosadurga, were 
ruled by the Kongas as the tributaries of VishQuvardhana *. 

Similarly we find many ChSla chiefs and governors rul- 
ing in Salem and Coimbatore Districts, which then comprised 
the Kongo country or the Vikrama-^jia Ma^dalam. In A. D. 
1116 we find Virunta-raya-Bayahkara Alvan ruling Man^ai- 
nadu in Vikrama-So|a Ma^dalam*. It is probable that Vishgu- 
vardhana had defeated him, but soon after restored him to 
his position as a Hoysaja feudatory. In A.D. 1128 we find 
Oanda-Magikka Bramadirajan ruling Kaivara-nad as a feu- 
datory of Vishguvardhana. In A. D. 1135 we find a feudatory 
by the name of Karikama alias Vajava Raja under the same 
King*. Vishguvardhana entered into an agreement with him 
to redeem certain villages which were a devadhana of the god 
Tiru-Nande^varam-udaiya Mahadevar and which evidently 
Vishguvardhana had absorbed within his territory during his 
conquests over the Cholas. We notice that even the 
language of the inscriptions is Tamil, which continued to be 
the State language of the Choja country under the Hoysalas. 
The retention of Ch51a principalities and the continuation of 
Tamilas the State language indicate Vishguvardhana's conci- 


> E. C, XII, Introd., p. 9. 

* £. C., VI, Tk, 

a Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, 11, p. 459. 
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liatory attitude. The granting of self-government to these 
newly conquered people and hence the political leniency 
shown towards them evidently won their affection for the 
crown. VishQuvardhana incurred little trouble from those 
quarters till the end of his reign. 

Among the feudatories under Vishijuvardhana was 
Huliyera Chatta, who though a Samantha at the beginning 
soon acquired first rate importance especially in the time of 
Narasimha 1. The principality ruled by Chatta at the beginn- 
ing comprised only the Hu jiyera Twelve ‘. But on account 
of the help given by him to the King during the seige of 
Uchchahgi, he soon rose to power. He had sent his general 
, Chama-deva, the son of Oda Rayendra (or Orissa king) 
to the battle. Another general of his, Heggade Getana, seems 
to have conquered many battles for the King and hence he 
had received a badge of honour and a head-piece for his 
elephant, together with the rent free estate of Mattavuru *. 
Towards the end of Vishijuvardhana’s leign the Huliyera 
chiefs acquired great power having under them the Magure- 
nad Three Hundred with Huliyera as the capital 

A small territory in Banavasi-nad was ruled by the 
Mahamaqdale^vara Ekkalarasa-deva, of the Qanga family, 
under whom the dandadhipati SingaQa was a governor. Sin- 
gaoa died in A.D. I129^ In A. D. 1139 Ekkalarasa residing 
at Udhare his capital was apparently involved in a laid in 
Santalige Thousand. He died in A.D. 1204 during the reign 
of Ballaja II, “by means of the tomb”. This important Ganga 
principality continued till the end of the Hoysaja period and 
then came under the Vijayanagara Kings 

An inscription in Channarayapatna Taluqua reveals 
another important feudatory of Vishnuvardhana. He was 


i £. C., VI, Kd, 32 and 34. 
* Ibid., Kd, 34. 
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Bacharasa entitled to the five big drums, Chalukya ornament, 
glory to the Chalukya Kula, sun to the lotus of the Chalukya 
Kula. From his titles we understand that he was a scion of 
the Chalukya family. He was a devotee of I^vara and gave 
a tank as a permanent resting place for ascetics 

We find a host of other chieftains scatterd throughout the 
Hoysala Empire. There was the Maha-Samanta Maraya who 
was a great warrior of the King. His office of Maha-Samanta 
washereditary*. Samanta Nagagna, a Vaishnava^ Samanta 
Soma of Kalakani-nad, a Jaina patriot that caused many 
edifices to be built On the death of his son Maru-deva 
his wife went “to swarga with him”*. Maha-Samanta 
MachayaQqa was ruling Arakere, KajiguQda, Bejuvali, Kari- 
vidi, HinchanQr, Mannambaru, Karadihaju, Alariguppe, Kun- 
dur, Bala-samudra, Idagur, PafaQa, and Belugere. He was 
learned in logic, grammar and the scriptures, and he was 
a Saiva by faith. He was succeeded by Maha-Samanta GaQ- 
daraditya °. In A. D. 1130 Maha-Samanta Sihgarasa was 
residing at Arasiyakere. But the same year he was given 
Kalikatte in Magare Three Hundred to govern, where he was 
asked to remove. He seems to have descended from a line 
of important feudatories uQder the Nojamba Kings 

The family of Vishguvardhana forms an interesting 
part of his history. He had probably many wives, among 
whom have come to light the Senior ^antala-devi, the Junior 
Santala-devi, Bammala-devi, Rajaja-devi, Laxmi-devi, and 
Devaki-devi; and his children Kumara Ballaja and Hariala- 
bbarasi by the senior Santala-devi, and Vijaya Narasimha 
by Laxmi-devi. An inscription of A. D. 1120 informs us that 
he made a grant to a temple erected by his avvi (mother or 
grand-mother) Talevala-devi on the death of her brother. 


* C., V, Cn, 160. 
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It is not known when the King married his first wife 
^antala>devi; but the inscriptions mention her name as far 
back as A. D. 1116. It is to be supposed that he had 
married her shortly after his coronation or even before. An 
inscription of A. D. 1120 informs us that she 'assumed the 
crown with the permission of the King *. She is said to have 
sprung from the city of Balipura *. She did not come from a 
royal family, her father Marasingayya being only a Pergade. 
Her mother was Machikabbe whose geneology is as follows — 

General Nagavarma 
m. Chandikabbe 

I 

General Baladeva 
m. Bachikabbe 


Machikabbe Pergade Singimayya 

m. Pergade Marasingayya m. Sirlyadevl. 

^antala-devi 

Marasingayya was a ^aiva *, but his wife Machikabbe 
was a devout Jaina, and so was ^antala-devi. Though 
Vishnuvardhana became a Vaishnavite in about A. D. 1117, 
^ntala remained a devout 'jaina till the end of her life and 
patronised her faith to a great extent. In A. D. 1123 she 
erected the Savati gandhavarana basadi at Beigola in order 
to provide for the worship and gifts of food to the assembly 
of ascetics, together with a grant free of all imposts \ She 
was the crowned consort of the King, but her relationship 
with the co-wives was not happy, since she was said to be 
“a rutting elephant to ill-mannered co-wives". She was an 


* £. C.. V, Bl, 16. 
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expert in singing, instrumental music and dancing, and 
very generous in the destribution of food, shelter, medicine 
and learning 

The praises of the Queen in Vaishnava inscriptions 
bespeak her cosmopolitan mind. In A. D. 1121 she was present 
when the King gave grants to the Jayagop^e^vara temple ^ 
She is even said to have received a boon from Dharmme^- 
vara, and to have erected the Rame^vara temple of I^apura*. 

In A. D. 1131 Santala-Devi died at ^ivagahga and in her 
memory the Sante^vara basadi was built there *. The same 
year both her father and her mother died by the Jaina rites of 
samadhi. The death of the mother is graphically described: 
“ The queen has attained the state of the gods, 1 cannot 
remain (behind)', thus saying her mother the proficient Ma- 
chikabbe came to Bejugoja, and adopting the severe sanya- 
sana, she too renounced the world. The half closed eyes, 
the repetition of the five expressions, the method of meditat- 
ing on the Jlnendra, the dignity in taking leave of relatives, 
evidencing sanySsa, Machikabbe, fasting cheerfully for one 
month, easily attained the state of the gods by samSdhi, in 
the presence of all the blessed" 

An inscription of A. D. 1129 informs us that VishQuvar- 
dhana's "eldest son” Srlmat Tribhuvanamalla Kumara Bal- 
lala-Deva, was ruling the world, and that his "eldest younger 
sister” was Hariyabbarasi who wasmarr 

ried to the lord of Slnga. "Eldest” indicates that Hariyabbarasi 
was not the only daughter of the king *. Probably Kumara 
Ballaja died before the birth of Narasimha 1 in A. D. 1133, 
who was crowned from the day of his birth. Hariyabbarasi, 
we are told, was the upholder of Jaina religion and had 
erected at HantiyQr in Kodangi-nad a lofty Chaityalaya, with 
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the goparas surmounted by rounded pinnacles set up with all 
manner of jewels ^ Her husband Singa was probably the 
Mahasamanta Singarasa who was ruling Arasiyakere and 
who belonged to the Nojamba family*. 

An inscription in Hassan Taluqua brings t« light another 
Queen of the name of Santala, who was the daughter of 
Keteya-Nayaka and Jakkiyabbe. “She by her beauty attract- 
ed the King, as the daughter of the milk ocean (Laxmi) 
attracted Putushottama (Vishpu), and obtaining his regard, 
had a lovely daughter Chikka-^antale.” In A. D. 1135 when 
she was ruling the kingdom she and her child expired. 
Jakkiyabbe in memory of hei daughter and grand-daughter 
set up a ^iva temple at Elegunda in Nlragunda-nad, and the 
King gave liberal donations to the same 

Divaki-devi was another Queen of VishQuvardhana 
who assumed the crown as Queen in A. D. 1140^ But no 
details are available regarding her. 

The most important of all queens of Vishguvardhana 
was Bammala-devi, who took part in public life. She came 
from the Pallava-kula and was the daughter of King Oovinda 
and Chavundabbarasi *. Soon after the deatli of ^antala-Devi 
she became the crowned Queen*. From A. D. 1136 she 
became an important helpmate of the King in the administra- 
tion of the country. In A. D. 1136 and 1 138 she was govern- 
ing Ssandi Five Hundred and Nirgunda Three Hundred, and 
under her the great feudatory, the Naj-prabhu Eraka-Gavug- 
da was ruling Kisur and Haruvanahal}i In A. D. 1140 she 
was ruling, by kindness of the King, “the Kingdom of the 
world”, and was the senior Queen and crowned consort, 
“glorious with the pomp and insignia of the royal Queen, the 
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white conch, lofty umbrella, golden rod and multitude of 
chamaras”. She was then residing at Hangal *. It was just 
after Vishguvardhana’s final capture of the Hanuhgal fort in 
A. D. 1139, that he resided with his Queen there. The same 
year, we know, the fort was attacked by Jayake^i II’s soldiers, 
but they were promptly repulsed. 

An inscription of the same date in Arasiyakere Taluqua 
informs us that Bammala-devi had a crown riding school, of 
which Anantapala was the kahani or trainer ^ This shows 
her keen interest in horsemanship and cavalry. 

She was a zealous follower of the Hindu faith and under 
her patronage many temples were built. In A. D. 1 135 she 
with the permission of the King gave grants for the repairs 
and maintenance of the Sankara-Narayaga temple in Nagamah- 
gala*. In A.D. 1140 together with her husband she created 
the Brahmapura Agrahara in Nirgunda-nad ^ 

In A. 0. 1141 another Queen, Rajaja-devi, received the 
rank of senior Queen of Vishguvardhana. She was the sister 
(or cousin) of Bammala-devi. Her uncle was the magdalika 
Manchi-arasa, the governor of the district attached to Harija- 
ladhi. He is said to have been "an ornament to the Chalukya- 
vatn^a” *. 

Laxmi-devi or Lakuma-devi, another Queen of Vishgu- 
vardhana, should be given importance only for the reason 
that she gave the King an heir to the throne. She was a 
contemporary of ^antala-divi and does not seem to have 
been a favourite of the King, being only a junior Queen. San- 
tala-devi was a “rutting elephant to Ill-mannered co-wives”, 
Laxmi-devi probably being one of such co-wives. She gave 
birth to Narasimha I in A.D. 1133, when Vishguvardhana was 
returning from the battle at Banavasi after slaying Masaga. 


» fi. C., XII. Ob, 13. 
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Oanga Raja had ju$t died and the Jaina priests had carried the 
consecrated food to the King, who was then at BaQkapura, 
from the Par^vanatha basadi, which was newly erected by 
Boppa>deva in memory of his father. VishQuv^dhana "being 
thus filled with joy on account of both his victory and the 
birth of a son, seeing the priests who had brought the sandal 
water and consecrated food from the consecration of the god 
Par^va, he ordered them to approach and rising to meet them, 
saluted them with joined hands to his forehead, and took the 
sandal water and consecrated food, saying: ‘By the merit 
of the consecration of this god 1 have obtained both a victory 
and the birth of a son, and have been filled with joy’. He 
therefore gave to the god the name of Vljaya-Par^va, and to 
his son the name of Vljaya-Narasimha-Deva” ^ 

The prosperity and greatness of Vishnuvardhana can be 
understood from the inscriptions and sculptures which show 
the splendour of his court. In A. D. Ill 7, after his glorious 
conquests in the South, he had performed the hiratiyagarbha 
(having made a golden cow large enough to admit his craw- 
ling through it; and after that ceremony bieaking it and distri- 
buting it to the Brahmans), the tulapurusha (weighing himself 
against gold and distributing it among the Brahmans) and 
the ahamedha or the horse sacrifice *. All these were rare 
performances and signified the greatness of a king. 


« £.C., V, Bl, 124. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Naraslmha I, A. D. 1141 to A. D. 1173 


Contemporaries 

Chalukya Kings:— 

Jagadekamalla, A. D. 1138-1149. 

Trilokyamaila Taila, A. D. 1150-1182. 

Ch61a Kings:— 

Kuldtunga Chola II, A. D. 1146. 

Rajadhiraja II. 

Kulotunga Choja III, A. D. 1178. 

Kalachurya Kings: - 

Tribhuvanamalla Bijjala, A. D. 1156-1167. 

Some^vara Sovidiva, A. D. 1167-1177. 

Kadamba Kings of Hahgal:— 

Mallikarjuna, A. D. 1132-1145. 

Tailama, A. D. 1147. 

Kadamba Kings of Goa:— 

^ivachitta Permadi, A. D. 1148-1188. 

Vijayaditya II, A.’d. 1158-1172. 

Pa^dya Kings of Uchcha^gi:— 

Tribhuvanamalla VIra Paodya, A. D. 1143-1149. 

Vijaya Paijdya Kama-deva, A. D. 1161-1187. 

Changalva Kings:— 

Mahadeva, A. D. 1174. 

Kongalva Kings:— 

Tribhuvanamalla VIra Dodda Kongajva-deva, A.D. 1171. 
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Narasithha 1 was born to VishQuvardhada and Laxmi- 
devi in A. D. 1133, when his father had just obtained a 
great victory in the North. Soon after his arrival to 
his capital he gave him the name of Vijaya-Narasitfiha in 
commemoration of his victory and crowned hitp as Yuvaraja. 
Thus from the day of his birth he had a diadem on his brow^ 
In A. D. 1136 when Narasithha was only three years old he 
is said to have made a grant to the Brahmans of BanniyQr 
But none of the inscriptions prior to A. D. 1140, indicate his 
powers as a ruler owing to his young age. 

VishQuvardhana died in A. D. 1141 at Baokapura, and 
therefore the responsibility of the kingdom fell on young 
Narasithha, who was only eight years then. From that time 
inscriptions inform us that he was ruling as a King. In that 
year Narasithha celebrated the “festival of his anointing to 
the crown” *. 

An Inscription of A. D. 1159 however entitles the King 
“a fire to the forest rival heir”*, which evidently indicates the 
existence of rival claimants to the throne; who these rivals 
were It is not possible to suggest. Owing to his young age 
Narasithha was protected by great ministers like Hulla, as 
we shall see later. 

We have said that VishQuvardhana died in A. D. 1141, 
but it is a curious incident that his inscriptions extend to 
more than a dozen years ^after his death. Inscriptions of 
A. D. 1149 in Hassan Taluqua*, and of A. D. 1148 in KadQr 
Taluqua* say that Vishnuvardhana was ruling at Dorasamu- 
dra; while an inscription of 1 142 states that VishQu was resid- 
ing at Beluhur All these inscrl])tions speak of some grants 
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made by some subjects of the King. The insertion of the name 
of the King in the inscriptions is due to the fact that the donors 
of the grants had achieved under him some meritorious actions 
in war during his life time. The complex Kanarese style often 
written in poetry misassociates the facts; and the misunder- 
standing carried thereby is much more aggravated in the 
English translations, and hence the date of the inscription need 
not necessarily indicate the year of the event; it only specifies 
the date of the grant. There is however an inscription of 
A. D. 1148 which states that the King had personally made a 
grant on that date^ But it states that the grant includes all 
that is mentioned in a former inscription. It is therefore to 
be supposed that an old inscription was copied under a new 
date. Mr. Krishna Sastri raises a difficulty regarding the 
date of Vishqiuvardhana’s death*; while refering to Fleet 
he says that the Sinda chief Permadi I had defeated Vishqu- 
vardhana In A. D. 1 144, and therefore he could not have 
died in A. D. 1141. But Mr. Fleet himself admits that the date 
of the second Naregal inscription * containing these facts is 
doubtful *, and arrives at A. D. 1 144 as the probable date. It 
can be concluded that Vishquvardhana died in A.D. 1 141 from 
the evidence of the inscription which states that his body 
was carried to Mudugere on that date, and from the fact 
that none of the inscriptions of Narasimha are dated prior to 
A. D. 1141 except the one of A. D. 1136 mentioned above, 
in which no royal titles are given him. 

VishQuvardhana bequeathed an extensive kingdom to 
his son, but his final defeat by the Sinda chief, and the 
rising power of the Kadambas and of the Paijdyas had left 
the North in a political chaos. Narasithha’s reign also saw the 
final collapse of the Chalukyas and the rise of the Kala- 
churyas in their place under the usurper Bijjala. Vish^uvar- 
dhana’s efforts for independence had proved completely 
unsuccessful and his son began his reign as a Mahamaqda- 

> Af.i4.^., 19IM2, p.41. I Q.y.Af.S.,II,p. 119. 

• /. fi. B. R. A. S,, XI, p. 219. Vishnuvardhana’s defeat at the 
hands of Permadi is recorded in the Naregal inscription No. 
11, p. 243. * Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 575. 
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le^vara of the Chalukyas. His reign was devoted to the 
consolidation of the Empire conquered in his father’s life- 
time, and his boundaries were maintained with great 
difficulty. 

The first battle in his reign took place id A. D. 1 143 
when he is said to have slain Changalva in battle, and seized 
his elephants, horses, gold and jewels The Changalvas 
had been e itirely defeated and subjugated by VishQuvar- 
dhana, but the peculiar geographical situation of their ter- 
ritory always gave them facilities to assert their independ- 
ence and to trouble their neighbouring rulers. Under whose 
command the Hoysaja army marched against the Changalvas 
.there is no evidence to say. In A. D. 1150 Changalva harried 
the cows of Bannagavadi (in Hunsur Taluqua) and three 
Qaugdas died in the defence*; but the battle of A. D. 1145 
had effected a severe blow on them, and they gradually retir- 
ed South in Coorg^ Mr. Rice opines that a second battle 
was fought against the Changalvas under the command of 
Bokimayya ot Bokana in A. D. 1150*; and his supposition is 
based on an inscription of that date in Hassan Taluqua ^ But 
the inscription merely recapitulates the conquests of that 
general in the Western Ghats which as we know he had 
gained during the reign of ViShQuvardhaiia. 

The neighbouring territory of the Kongajvas was also 
attacked by the Hoysajas.«towardsthe end of Narasimha’s 
reign. An inscription of A.D. 1171 informs us that when the 
MahamaqdaleSvara Tiibhiivanamalla Vira Dodda Kongalva- 
deva was ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom at Mola. 
teyabidu, during an attack on Molateyabidu by the Hoysajas, 
Tammudi-Rudra by order of Kongalva-deva, killed the horses 
of the ememy and went to the world of gods*. Here the 
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Kongajvas claim a victory for themselves, but it was the 
Hoysajas that finally won, since in about A.D. 1179 we hear 
of VTra Ch5|a Kongalva-deva making a grant in the presence 
of Padmala-(l(,evi the Queen of Ballala II 

The activities of Narasimha further south in the Chola 
countries were merely to put down rebellions there within 
his territory. The general Bokaqa is said to have “split 
through the middle of the skulls of the Kongas like a thunder- 
bolt, seized their property vehicles and hosts, and dragged 
and brought them in” In A.D. 1156 there was an attack 
against Tiptur, which belonged to the Kukkal-nad-alvir ^ He 
was a feudatory of VishQuvardhana and Narasimha. In A.D. 
1 163 there was another raid in Nigarili-S5ja-maodalam*. These 
raids were evidently from the country further south under the 
ChSja Emperor. In A.D. 1171 Narasimha marched against a 
Senapadi of Kilalai-nadu in Rajendra-^ola-maQdalam. The 
King however fell in battle but was rescued by a land-holder 
at the cost of his life \ Rajendra-^ola-ma^dalam comprised 
the present Salem and Coimbatore Districts and It had come 
under the rule of the Hoysajas during Vishpuvardhana's reign; 
and the Kongas, often mentioned in the Hoysaja inscriptions, 
are said to be the Tamil people of that country \ Nara- 
simha apparently went there to put down a rebellion. But in 
the Choja country Narasimha had a strong support and a 
faithful feudatory in Maha-Samanta Utama Choja who was 
ruling Nonambanakere Twelve, Tippafur, Du^da and Mad- 
hure. He had the badge of a Ballaja and was the worshipper 
at the feet of Hoysaja-deva and an ornament to Hoysaja- 
deva's camp It is interesting to note the word “Ma dhure” 
which probably stands for Madura, and Vishniivardhana’s 
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claim to have made Madura his own comes to be true. Ac- 
cordingly it seems that the statement of Mr. Wilson, of Ox- 
ford, that the Madura kings were under the Hoysalas, parti- 
cularly under Narasimha I, is quite probable * 

In the meantime Narasiriiha was fast losing his hold on the 
Kadamba territory. At that time Tailama was on the throne of 
the Banavasi-Hangal Kadambas, ruling the Panungal Five 
Hundred as a feudatory of the Chalukyas, while the Kadambas 
of Goa were represented by Permadi and Vijayaditya II, 
ruling Halasige Twelve Thousand and the Kohkaga Nine 
Hundred. The Haive Five Hundred, which had been under the 
Kadambas of Banavasi, was conquered by Vishquvardhana, 
‘but was subsequently under a Kadamba Malli Devarasa', 
who was the feudatory of Chalukya Jagadekamalia. In A. D. 
1143 the Hoysajas marched with a great army against him 
but they were utterly defeated; the army of elephants, horses, 
chariots and foot-soldiers was overthrown and put to flight 
Banavasi however must have been under Narasimha since it 
is omitted in the list of countries ruled by the Kadambas, and 
since Narasiihha’s inscriptions claim the province for him. 
Besides in A.D. 1150 Narasimha was residing in the Banavasi 
city^ But the close situation of Bahkapura and Hangal, 
enabled Tailama to give trouble to the Hoysalas. In A. D. 
1161 a large Kadamba force marched to Bahkapura but 
Narasimha defeated them. 'The King crushed the force and 
won all the spoil '. 

At the same time Narasimha suffered a defeat from the 
Chalukyas and was consequently forced to acknowledge 
the sovereinty of the latter. In A. D. 1143 Chalukya Jaga- 
dikamalla attacked the Hoysa}as and captured the ele- 
phant*. In A. D. 1159 a Hoysaja warrior saved the life of 
Narasimha in the war with Ahumalla \ probably Chalukya. 

1 y. R. A. S., Ill, p. 223 . 

* He was perhaps a brother of Tailama. 
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By A.D. 1 149 the Chalukyas had asserted their supremacy 
over Narasithha, for the latter was styled a “dweller at the 
lotus feet” of Jagadekamalla In A.D. 1153 Narasithha added 
to his name the prefix “Jagadekamalla” *, evidently indicating 
his subordination as well as his loyalty to the Chalukya 
Jagadekamalla. 

During this period Bijjala, the Kalachurya chief, then 
the general of the Chalukya Emperor, was attempting to dis- 
place him from the throne; and most probably the latter had 
engaged the services of the Hoysajas to strengthen his power 
against Bijjala. The suggestion has been made by Fleet ^ 

The Kalachuryas and the Haihayas were related, both 
having the golden bull as their symbol. On their first 
arrival in the South, they had been subdued by the Chaluk- 
yas and been made their feudatories. In A. D. 1150 Jagadeka- 
malla was succeeded by Taila on the Chalukya throne. 
Bijjala actually took advantage of tlie weakness of the 
new Emperor and in A. D. 1157 usurped his throne. Taila 
then retired southwards and maintained his power in the 
Banavasi country *. Though Bijjala assumed the titles of a 
king in A. D. 1161, the Kalachurya glory was short-lived, 
and its power soon dwindled owing to internal teligious 
feuds. 

At this time Banavasi became a bone of contention 
between the Chalukyas and the Kalachuryas. Before A. D. 
1 157 one Ke^imaya was ruling Banavasi as a governor under 
Taila apparently in opposition to the rule of the Hoysajas. 
But after the fall of the Chalukya king in the same year, 
Ke^imaya became a governor of Bijjala and was still ruling 
Banavasi, now appointed by Bijjala*, in opposition to Taila 
who had retired there. On behalf of Bijjala he won several 
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several battles in Banavasi Halve, and all the regions round 
about the Tungabhadra and on the West Coast *, Before 
the year 1160 Barmmarasa a feudatory of BIjjala, defeated 
the Hoysalas. The battle took place near the river Tunga- 
bhadra. Narasimha’s army was utterly defeated and his 
forces were driven into the rivet, making the waters “as red 
with their blood as if dyed with kunkuma”*. Barmmarasa 
then became the governor of Banavasi. 

In A. D. 1162 Bijjala had encamped at Bajligave (Bel- 
gami) to subdue the South'*. He then met Narasitfiha in 
battle, when at Bijjala’s instance his generals Basada and 
Davariga rushed forward to attack the Hoysala King himself, 
but they were obstructed by the Hoysaja soldier Lakumaya- 
Nayaka. Bijjala’s army was then defeated, his cavalry being 
pursued and the horses killed ^ 

This battle however did not decide a victory to either 
party; on the other hand it was the starting point for bitter 
enmity between the two powers. In A. D. 1163 Narasimha’s 
general, one Jagadeva, raided the village in KujuganOr in 
Sorab Taiuqua, which was undei the Kalachiiryas, and 
“when he was carrying off the cows and loosing the waists 
of women”, Bijjala’s general Ekkalarasa marched against 
him and drove him away 

In the same year a Hoysaja chieftain raided the Agra- 
hara Kareyakavise which was in the province of Bijjala, and 
carried off the cows. He was however obstructed by one 
Malli-setti, but he was killed in the fray*. In A. D. 1166 
Bijjala sent a large army against the chiefs of Santajige and 
Ekkalarasa of Udare; but all the chiefs having united put up 
a vigorous opposition, defeated the enemy and "carried off 
the heads of the chiefs and trampled down all th ' foot 
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soidicrs in the field of battle” Ekkalarasa and otiiers were 
important feudatories of Vishnuvardhana. 

In this political upheaval in the North, the PaQdyas also 
took an important part. They had been defeated by Vishgu- 
vardhana an(! the latter was actually residing at Uchchangi 
in A. D. 1137, having acquired the title Nogambavadi-gogda. 
He had driven Raya Pagdya to Beltur which he had to make 
his temporary capital. But his successor Vira Pandya asserted 
his powers and immediately after Vishguvardhana’s death, in 
A. D. 1143; he was residing at Uchchangi as a feudatory of 
the Chalukyas*. in A. D. 1157 however after the overthrow 
of the Chalukyas, the Pagdyas came under Bijjala and in 
A. D. 1165 Vijaya Pandya was ruling Nogambavadi as a , 
feudatory of the Kalacliuryas ^ But the Pagdyas took the 
advantage of the religious feuds in Bijjala's kingdom to obtain 
independence, and as early as A. D. 1 169 the Pagdya King 
ackno-v!ed'j;ed no higher authority The transfer of Nogam- 
havadi from the hands of the Chalukyas to the Kalachuryas 
facilitated Narasimha’s plans to regain his lost possessions 
in A. D. 1157 he styled himself as “an elephant to the lotus 
garden, the Pagdya-kula" *, and in A.D. 1 163 we see the Brah- 
mans of Kojjinaghatta Agrahara in Pagdya-nad near the Tun- 
gabliadra river acknowledging the supremacy of Narasimha*. 

After his conquests he had under him practically 
all the territories which his father had possessed. In A. D. 
1167 he was ruling the kingdom of the world beginning 
from Heddore (Krishga) But his power in the North was 
much weakened. Thus in the same year A.D. 1167 he had 
only Oangavadi Ninety-six Thousand as far as Kongu “under 
his sole umbrella” ^ but an inscription ofA. D. 1162 adds 
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Nonambavadi Thirty two Thousand to his kingdom *. That 
Nonambavadi was under him in this year seems to be 
probable from the testimony we have in the inscription of 
the KoUinaghatta Brahmans mentioned above. But since it 
is omitted in the inscription of A.D. 1167 it may'be suggested 
that the Kalachuryas who were contesting the possession of 
the Pandya territories had by this time successfully repulsed 
the Hoysajas. 

He had retained all the titles of his father such as the 
mahamaodale^vara, capturer of Talakadu, Kongu, Nangali, 
Kolala, Hanuhgal, and Banavasi, the strong armed Vlra«Gan* 
ga Vishtiuvardhana-deva Narasimha-deva, and sometimes 
“Vira-Qanga Kadamba” *. But he had to add the prefix 
Jagadekamalla in A D. 1158 to indicate his subordination to 
the Chaiukyas. This title however was dropped after the 
death of Jagadekamalla, though the term “Maliamaodale^vara” 
was still retained. He had besides some of those high 
sounding titles which carry no meaning: “the Yavanas and 
§akas, the kings of Simhaja and the seven islands in the 
middle of the sea, trembled befoie him” ^ “Though a son, 
this Nrisliiiha was greater than even his father in might and 
valour; and double, treble, quadruple, quintuple of the cele> 
brated hero Vishiju” *. At another place he is styled as his 
father’s warrior®. These were nothing more then vain- 
glorious titles and hence thay convey no hint to his greatness. 
He inherited none of his father’s qualities of statesmanship 
and military prowess. It will be recalled from the incidents 
narrated before that he fell in battle twice, once when attack- 
ing the Chojas and another time in the battle with Bijjala 
at Belgami, and was rescued by his servants. 

Like his father Narasimha required a large number of 
datjpdanayakas and ministers for the administration of his 
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kingdom; many of these generals had been serving under 
VishQUvardhana and they continued to be the faithful coun> 
ciliors of his son. 

Among these were the brothers Mariyane and Bharata 
who had recefVed a grant from the King in A. D. 1 145 But 
very little is heard of them after this date. Bokkimayya or 
Bokkana *, another general, had figured in battles with the 
Changllvas, the Tujus and other hill tribes during the time of 
VishQuvardhana. He continued to be an important councillor 
of Narasimha and held the posts of great minister and general 
and senior master of the robes He was also the Sarva- 
dhikari or prime minister ^ and was governing the Ganga- 
vadi Ninety-six Thousand from his capital Naiiglli'. In A.D. 
1155 he styled himself as VishQuvardhana’s garuda* and 
claimed to have brought “the whole earth in subjection to the 
King VIra Narasimha \ In A. D. 1154 he repaired the great 
tank at Vijayadityamahgalam, or Befamangala tank ^ which 
is now used for supplying water to the Kolar gold fields; and 
he caused a manfapa to be built for the spiritual welfare of 
his mother Mallikavve *. 

The great minister Sarvadhikari Dar}danayaka Bijtiya- 
DQa, VishQu’s general, of the Karp^ata-vari^a, who had sub- 
dued Kohga and Nilachala made a grant in A. D. 1167 to the 
Ke^ava temple at Dharmmapura‘®. The one general Bifim- 
ayya that we have known in the reign of Vishpuvardhana 
was the son of Mariyane, to whom the same conquests were 
ascribed. But the descent of the present one from the Karp- 
pata-vam^a leads as to the supposition that he was a different 
general. 
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Perhaps the greatest ministers of Narasimha were the 
three brothers Hulja, Lakshmaras and Aniare^vara, who 
governed the country jointly. These three brothers, Hujla 
being the eldest of them, descended from the Vaji-vatji^a 
and were the children of Jakkiraja and Locam'bike*. Hujja 
lived to a long age, having served Vishijuvardhana, and died 
in the time of Ballaja; from the latter he received a grant in 
A. D. 1175*. The three brothers “were charged with the 
burden of the whole kingdom, adorning the rank of great 
ministers, possessed of the three powers of government, 
council and energy”. Hujja was the great minister and 
treastirer, and the two younger brothers were great minist- 
ers *. In A. D. 1 167 Amare^vaia-daijdanayaka, who is styled 
as a Commander-in-Chief, built a permanent encampment at 
Betamahgala and lived there *. It should be remembered 
that in A. D. 1 153 minister Bokkimayya had built the tank 
there. Hujja had the title of Samyaktva-chfldamaiji *. He 
was a Jaina, and a lay disciple of Maladhaii-swami and was 
considered to be the third great champion of the Jaina doc- 
trine, the fiist bein,- Chamuijda Raya, minister of Rachamalla, 
and the second Ganga Raja, minister of Vishouvardhana '. 
In A. D. 1159 he built the great Chaturvimsati-temple at Bej- 
goja, whicii tlie King renamed as Bhavya-chudamani and 
granted the village Savaneru. He also renovated the Up- 
pattayata’s jaina temple ai Bahkapura. He rebuilt the com- 
pletely ruined temple formerly know as Kalivlja, as high as 
Kailasa; he granted lands, purchased after payment of much 
gold, to provide for the maintenance of the Jaina gurus at 
Kopana; he built a “splendid temple from base to pinnacle, 
so as to stand to the end of time, in the original holy place 
of Kellangere, formerly founded by the Gangas”, and at the 
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same place he built five more *. He delighted “in the restorat- 
ions of Jina temples, in assemblies for jina worship, in gifts 
to groups ot Jaina ascetics, in devotion to the praise of Jina’s 
feet and in hearing holy puratias of Jina”; thus he passed his 
time every day *. 

Another general of Narasimha was the great minister 
Heggade Lakumayya, son of Naga-deva Nayaka born in the 
Kanva-vam^a, of the Ka^yapa-Gotra, and was a worshipper 
of Purushottama. He had “ freed the kingdom of Poysaja- 
Narasimha-deva from enemies and established him”; and 
for that he received a reward fn A. D. 1170®. In A. D. 1169 
he was occupying the rank of a great minister and was the 
Mahapradhana, Satvadhikari Senadhipathi dagdanayakaV 
The same year he erected the god Naga-Ke^ava in the royal 
city of Settiyur on the banks of the river Kapini. 

Kereya Padmarasa was another impoitant minister of 
Narasirhha. He obtained the nick-name “Kereya”, "of the 
tank” tor building the famous Bitfisamudra at Belur. For 
this purpose he had misappropriated 12,0r0 honnu from the 
royal treasury, which Narasimha coming to know asked 
Padmarasa for an explanation. The latter took the King to 
Belur and showing the beautiful tai k which he had built 
with the money, he was satisfied. In about A. D. 1150 
I’admarasa retired from the duties of a minister and devoted 
himself to literature. Among his works that have come down 
to us the written in ragale (a metrical style of 

inferior soit) is well known in Kannada literature. He was a 
great patron of learning and among the many poets he en- 
couraged, are Ramaijija, Raghava, Mayideva, Kainabharaoa, 
Devarasa, Ramithande, Nagi-deva, Siva-Dasa, Davarasa and 
Saranakavi. Padmarasa was a zealous Saiva and is credited to 
have defeated the famous Vaishnava theologian Tribhuva- 
natata from Andhra-de^a at the court of Narasimha^ 
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Among other generals and ministers of Narasimha were 
Ereyangamayya daqdanayaka, a Jaina under whom was his 
son-in-law Mvara-chamupati Parisayya daQQanayaka, a 
son-in-law of the famous Mariyane daijdanayaka, who died 
in A. D. 1159, in the act of rescuing the King when Ahu- 
malla had come to attack him. His son was ^antiyaga 
da^panayaka who, erected a basadi in memory of his father*. 
Padmanabha ChamQnatha, “the head-jewel of daQdanathas” 
and “a foundation pillar of the wealth of the kingdom of 
Narasimha”, was a devout ^aiva *. Hiriya Bammeya, the 
great minister and general who had subdued Gauja, 
Chola, Chera, Paqdya and iruhgbla, under whom was the Sa- 
mantha Ghasa^e-Mahadeva-Nayaka governing Kalikatti in 
Magare Three hundred *. The great minister Mallayya ruling 
AtiganOr*. The Sarvadhikari and chief minister Naka who 
was an enthusiastic Saiva; in A. D. 1 169 he established the 
Brahmasamudra and erected the Nake^vara temple with the 
permission of the King*. Naka was one of the four sons of 
Maddi Raja, the three others being Govinda, Kaji-DIsa and 
BBchi. Schi Raja, who descended from a very ancient noble 
family, was Sri-karana pradhana \ Devapayya dandanayaka*. 
Chavimayya the great minister and senior general, whose 
wife set up the god Chenna-Par^vanatha at Heragu in A. D. 
1155*. The great minister Hergade ^iva Raja*®; and the 
minister Malli-Deva“ 


» £.C., XII, Tm, 38. 

I E.C., V, Ak, 141. See above p. 120 
) Ibid., Cn, 246. 

• Ibld.,Ak,^ 

« fi.C., VI, Tk, 17. 

« Ibid., Kd, 57. 

1 Ibid., Kd, 66. 

• £.C., V, Cn, 187. 

• Ibid., Hn, 57. 

» £. C., IV, Kp, 36. 

M £.C.,IX,Cp,46. 
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Sometimes it happened that one of these generals would 
rise in rebellion, and the King had to send a faithful feudatory 
to subdue him. Thus we find that Baqa Kalya^a dagda- 
nayaka had united with twelve other Nayakas of the eastern- 
nads in rebellion against Natasimha, but the latter sent the 
mahasamanthadhipati Kameya-Nayaka, who was considered 
an ornament of the Hoysaja camp and was entitled to the 
band of five chief instruments. Kameya “pierced through the 
line (salu) and slaying the principal Nayakas, obtained the 
name Sala-Kameya and gained the world of gods”*. 

Among Narasitnha’s feudatories there was one Hemniadi, 
a Ganga chief, the son-in-law of Ereyanga, who had acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of this king while he was ruling the 
Eddoie Magdali Thousand with Harige as his residence*. 
He was, as we know, a general of the Chalukyas during the 
reign of Vishnuvardhana and had skirmishes with him on 
behalf of his overlord. 

There was another importanx Ganga chief called Ba- 
chaya or Bachi who was residing at Kaidala in Marugare- 
nad. His titles were:— Entitled to the band of five chief 
instruments, maha-samanta, favourite of the Lakshmi of 
valour, champion over the forty four, boon lord of Manya- 
khedapura, sun ot the Adajas. He was the patron of all four 
creeds and though he was a ^aiva he married a wife of Jaina 
persuasion. In A. D. 1151 he made provisions for both 
^aiva and Jaina temples to perpetuate the memory of his 
relatives and ancestors '. 

The “mahamagdale^vara, Sindha Govinda, champion over 
adulterers, the Fataja-chakravartti, l^vara Devarasa”, was 
also a feudatory of Narasimha. This Siiida chieftain even 
though recognising the soverignty of Narasimha attempted 
to encroach upon the teiiitoiiesothis master and extend his 
principality. In about A.D. 1166 he attacked the Arakere-nad, 


i £. C., XII, Tp, 63. 

* £.C.,VII,Sh,64. 

* £. C., XII, Tm, 9. 
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one of his chief enemies being a Master of the Robes at the 
Hoysa|a courts 

Finally there was the great feudatory Hariya-Chalikeya- 
Niyaka governing the kingdom of Singatigere in the Cha- 
lukya-vfitti. He died in A. D. 1153', 

The principality of the Huliyera chiefs continued in 
prosperity. 05vi-deva, who jwas an important feudatory of 
VishQUvardhana, survived him and is known to have been 
living in A. D. 1149'. He was succeeded by his nephew 
Bitti-Samantha who, from an inscription in Chicknayakana- 
halii we understand, was a voluptuary \ in A. D. 1171 he 
was assisted by his son Baieya Samantha in the administra- 
tion of his province 

From the time of Narasiriiha, Dorasamudra became the 
permanent residence of the Hoysala Kings. 

The large conquests of Vish^uvardhana and the compara- 
tive peace during the time of Narasiihha had brought the 
kingdom in a state ot prospeiity and the King’s treasury was 
completely filled up, necessitating its extension: “the King 
owing to the increase of his wealth gave to the body-guard 
the watch over the uppei story of the treasury” *. The body- 
guard was BeUappayya Nayaka, who obtaining the pledge 
of the van-guard became a “Nayaka who was a Master of the 
Robes". Besides Be)iappa the King had many other Masters 
of the Robes. Such perso;iages, who could be identified as 
private secretaries, took charge of the pi ivate apartments of 
the King and were responsible for the robes and di esses and 
other articles of royalty. 

Among the Queens of Narasiriiha, the principal one, the 
crowned Queen, was the mothei of Ballaja II, Echaia-devi, a 
namesake of E^eyanga’s wife. Her name is mentioned in 
almost ail the inscriptions of Balilja 11, but particulars of her 


« £.C., Vll.Ht,98. 
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antecedents or her activities are not forthcoming. She 
was sometimes known as “Mahadevi” or “the Mahadevi “ \ 
which probably means the great lady An inscrip- 

tion in the Dharwar District informs us that Ballaja 11 was 
the son of Debala-devi, who descended from a noble family*. 
Debala-devi has therefore to be identified with Echala-dcvi. 

Among other queens Maila|a-devi who was “the senior 
queen and crowned queen" was residing with Narasimha at 
Banavasi in A. D. 1150**. Two other ladies Uma-divi and 
Lbkambike are stated to be the queens of Hoysaja Narasithha 
but it is not known which Narasiihha the inscriptions are 
referring to * 

The increasing prosperity of the King and the able 
management of his ministers and counsellors in whose charge 
he had to give the whole administration of his kingdom 
owing to his young age, led him into a life of luxury and 
voluptuousness. Towards the end of his reign after his 
battles in the North inA. D. 1160 he lapsed into a life of 
debauchery. In A.D. 1 161 he had .three-hundred and elghty- 
foiii well-born women in his female apartments *. In A. D 
1 173 he was compared to “the royal swan sporting in the 
lake of tiie Andhra women, the sun to the lotus faces of the 
Simhaia women, the golden zone to the waists of the Karq^efi 
women, the ornament stamped with musk on the cheeks of 
the Lafa (Gujarati) women, the saffron paste on the goblets 
the breasts of the Ch6la women, the moon to the water-lilies 
the eyes ot the Gauja (a part of Bengal) women, the wave on 

the of the beauty of Bangaja girls, the bee to the scent 

and pollen of the lotuses the faces of the Malavis (maiwa)"*. 
Probably he died in the same year, since his inscriptions do 


* £. C.IV, Ng,30,9J 

* y. B. B. R. A. S., IX, p. 322. 

* £. C, IV, Kr, 32. 

* M. A. R., 1926, p. 32, and Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, II, p. 147. (In 
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not go beyond that date. His premature death, at the young 
age of forty is ascribed by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar to 
his loose morality *. 


i S, K. Aiyangar, i4ncK/tr//n/(a, p. 230. The first Rajaprasasti, an 
introduction to Hemadri’s Vratakhanda written in the time of Yadava 
Mahadeva (published in Appendix C of Sir. R. G Bhandarkar’s Early 
History of the Dekkan) informs us that Yadava Bhiiiama put to death 
the ford Hosala, who, Prof. Bhandarkar supposes {Bombay Gazetteer, 1. 
Part II, p. 238), was Narasimha I. This cannot be possible since the Ya 
davas made their first appearance after A. D. 1180 during the reign of 
Baiiala II. Besides in A D. 1173, about the time of his death, Naiasimtia 
was in Dorasamudra (£. C., V, Bi, 114) and there is absolutely no evi- 
dence to show that he had been in the North aftei A. D. 1170. The 
Vratakhanda itself was written after about a century from Rhi llama’s 
death and hence the accuracy of the document is questionable. 



CHAPTER X 


Ballala 11 A. D. 1 173-1230 


Contemporaiies: 

Chalukya Kings:— 

Trilokyamalla VTra Soinesvara IV, A. D. 118J and 
1189. 

Choja Kings:— 

Rajadhiraja II. 

Kulotunga Chola HI, A. D. 1178. 

Kalachurya Kings:— 

Rayamurari Sovi Deva, A. D. 1167 to 1177. 
Nissankamalla Sankamma, A. D. 1177-1181 
Ahavaraalla, A. D. 1161-1183 
Singhana, A. D. 1183. 

Yadava Kings of Devagin:- 
Bhillama, A. D. 1187 to 1191. 

Jaithugi I, A. D. 1191 to 1210. 

Singhana, A. D. 1210 to 1247. 

Kadamba Kings of Hahgal:— 

Kamadeva, A. D. 1181 to 1203. 

Kadamba Kings of Goa:— 

Jayake^i III, A. D. 1187-1210. 

Pagdya Kings of Uchchangi:— 

Vijaya-Pahdya Kama Deva, A. D. 1161-1187. 
Changajva Kings:— 

Mahadeva, A. D. 1 174. 

Pemma Vlrappa, A. D. 1175. 
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Ballaja II vied in glory with his grand-father, and his 
long and vigorous reign of fotty seven years saw the achie- 
vement of independence which had long been coveted by his 
fore-fathers. Favourable circumstances together with the 
personal ability of Ballala II brought about the*overthtow of 
the Chalukya suzerainty which had been practically a 
nominal one during the beginning of his reign. So powerful 
did Ballaja become that the succeeding monarchs were 
named '%e Ballajas" after him*. 

The first inscription of Ballaja II is dated in A. D. 1165 
which mentions that “Kumara Ballaja-Deva” was born to 
the crown consort of Narasithha but this is certainly not 
the date of his birth since in A. D. 1168 he was lullngas a 
Yuvaraja, with his queen Mahadeviyarasi ^ From this time 
onwards Ballaja took an active part in the affairs of the king- 
dom, but towards the end of Narasimha’s reign he turned 
refractory and had skirmishes with his father’s generals. We 
know that in his later life Narasiihlia had lapsed into a volup- 
tuary and let escape the many chances of acquiring indepen- 
dence. It was a time when the Chalukyas and Kalachuryas 
were fighting with each other till both the empires were crip- 
pled. Ballaja, being an able statesman and a soldier, viewed 
the conduct of his fathei with concern and his chief object 
was to gain the crown before his father’s death. In A. D. 
1164 Ke4ava Nayaka, an officer under Prince Ballaja, made a 
grant in order that “Ballala may attain the throne”*. An 
epigraph of A. D. 1172 clearly indicates the rebellion of 
Ballaja against his father. It recoids that when “Bhujabala- 
VTra-Gahga-nratapa-Narasimlia-HoysSja-Deva was luling 
the earth in Dorasamudra, Kumara-Ballaja-Deva, having 


< Tradition says ttiat "Balald” wa'> a title of Sata from "Bala* 
strength. Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection, Introd., p 64. 

* £. C, V, Cn, 210. There is an inscription of Bailala dated A, D, 

1131 (£. C, IV, Kp, 56); but his father Naraslmha was born In 
A. D. 1133 and hence it is clearly a mistake. 

» £. C„ V, Cn, 191. 

* Rangacharya, Topographical List, II, p. 1216. 
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rebelled against his father, made incursion into Tijige- 
nadu and Kodagi-nadu” The: same year Baiilja made an 
incursion in HQvlna-Ha)ji where the famous archer^ameya- 
Nayaka attacked on behalf of the King and died *. It was 
about the same time that Prince Baiilja went over to the 
Male countries.to win their aliiance; “when Ballaja-Deva, 
leaving his father, passed over Male— making ail tlie subjects 
and farmers of Male, together with Kongajva, Changajva 
and other chiefs of Male visit him, he (Tantrapala-Hemmadi) 
caused the diadem of the empire to be bound on him, and 
obtained the rank of minister" •*. We understand from the 
term "leaving his father” that he’'desctted him and turned 
refractory. Hemmadi whom Baiilja raised to the rank of a 
ministei descended from a low family of bangle-sellers V 
His title “Tantraplla” signifies that he was the guardian 
of secrets or piivate secretary. 

The Changljvas who had been reduced to feudatoiship 
by Vishnuvardhana, had turned rebellious soon after Nara- 
simha’s accession to the throne, but they were promptly 
quelled. They however were ever on the look-out to reta- 
liate, and a number of cow-raids took place in the Hoysaja 
villages. They readily allied with the rebel crown prince 
Baiilja, as the above epigraph indicates, and probably they 
helped him in the incursions of A. D. 1172. But however he 
had not to wait lung because soon aftei, Naiasithha died and 
Baiilja succeeded him in A. D. 1173. 

He was crowned at Dorasamudra on 21st July, 1 173, (Sun- 
day 10th of Srlvaija Sudha, in the year Vijaya). This was an 
auspicious day being the Kaikkljaka-Sankramana (passage 
of the sun into Cancer) and on this day was celebrated "the 
festival of the anointing to the kingdom and coronation in 
the residence at Dorasamudra.” On this date he destributed 


t Af. A. J?., 1916, p. S3. 

> Af. A. /?., 191M3, p. 36. 
•> B. C., V, Bl, 86. 

* Ibid. 
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“great gifts” *. He made for the god MaQike^vara a grant 
of Hiriya-Belugaji in Sige-nad, free of all imposts*; for the 
decorations of the god Saurashtra-Somanatha a grant of Kup- 
pehala in Asandi-na^*; a grant of Aladahajli for the decora- 
tions of the god Somanatha through his servant Boppa- 
Gavuda^‘ and a grant of lilamarudur in Padinadu for the god 
Kirti Narayaija at Talakad®. 

After assuming regal powers Ballaja’s attention was first 
directed to the hill tribes, the very people who had assisted 
him against his father during his refractory days. In A. D. 
1171 they had been defeated by the Kadamba Sovi-deva. 
He had taken Changajva-deva prisoner and put him into 
irons as he had vowed he would but soon after Ballaja had 
allied with Changa)va-deva:and this encouraged him so much 
that he assumed the Hoysala title “Boon lord of DvaravatT- 
pnra” and went as an independent ruler’, which evidently 
annoyed Ballaja. In A. D. 1174 he sent an army under the 
command of Beftarasa against Changajva Maha-deva; but 
the Changajva King, foreboding this attack retired to Coorg 
and fortified himself at Palpare in Hatgatnad. Beftarasa 
marching there, “ruined Changajva-Mahadeva, and building 
a city at Palpare, made it his capital.” But the Changajva 
King’s son Changajva-Pemma-Vlrappa was in the meantime 
rallying forces, and having allied himself with “Badagagda 
Nandi-Deva, Udayaditya Deva of Kuruche, and others, the 
Kodagas (Coorgs) of all the nads,” he marched into Palpare, 
and Bettarasa was "being worsted” when Madaya-Nayaka, 
a brave soldier “secured the fortune of victory,” “went to the 
world of gods and gained a great name”\ 


* £. C.,V,Hn,7J.n9;BI. 118. 
1 Ibid., Bl, 118. 

* £. C.,Vl,Kd,4. 

4 Ibid., Kd. 139. 

» 1911-12, p. 42. 
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1 E. C, IV, Hs, 111. 
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From this time onwards Coorg came under the posses- 
sion of Ballala as can be inferred from the fact that Hoysa|a 
inscriptions of A. D. 1175 have been discovered there But 
in A.D. 1 180 Ballaja himself had to march against Changajva- 
d8va. Just at that time he made a grant of Sindur to god 
Sometfvara, apparently for the success of his expedition ^ 
The expedition was perhaps only to put down a rebellion 
which the Changalva King had raised. After this date the 
Changalvas disappear for a time. 

The Kongalvas had been defeated in A. D. 1171 during 
the time of Narasithha, but immediately afterwards Ballala, 
as a rebel against his father had joined them. After his 
accession to the throne the Kongalvas did not revolt against 
him as the Changajvas had done. On the other hand they con- 
tinued their friendly alliance with him as can be inferred 
from an inscription of about A.D. 1 176 which informs us that 
Vlra Choja Kongalva Deva gave authority to some of his 
favourite subjects, before Ballala’s queen, Padmala and her 
daughter Somala and others, to “raise and receive customs 
dues” of five honu on each village in Mujju-nad seventy 
as tribute money ^ 

The Tujuva country was swayed over by Ballaja. From 
the time of his reign it can be said that the rulers of Tujuva 
became the feudatories of the Hoysajas. We have seen that 
VishQuvardhana had pushed back his boundary as far West 
as BaiakQr and that he had several skirmishes with the 
Ajupas who were ruling the Tujuva country. An inscription 
of about A. D. 1 178 informs us that Ballaja covered up with 
smoke “the mountainous Ajvara-kheda” *. He had sent his 
expedition further West after the conquest over the Changaj- 
vas to bring the Ajupa and Tujuva rulers into subjection. In 
A.D. 1193 the Tujuvas carried off the cows of agrahara San- 
karanarayatiapura which was then under Ballaja “ Sahkara- 

* 33-70. 
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nlrayatjapura can be identified with the town ^ahkara- 
narayaqa near BarakOr. This evidently means that Tujuva 
was already under the Hoysafas at the time, but the Xjupa 
kings were trying to overthrow the Hoysaja ypke. In about 
A.D. 1194 we find that “Ajuva Nayaka" had allied with Balia* 
la II in “putting a stop to the riot” which took place at Musa* 
vanakatta. This friendly relationship with the kings of the 
Tuluva country continued down to the end of Hoysala rule. 

Immediately after his conquest over the Changajvas 
Ballaja directed his attention northwards and we see him 
engaged in war with the Pandyas of Noiambavadi. The 
Paqdyas had been defeated by VishQuvardhana in A.D. 1116 
and he had made Uchchangi one of his capitals in A.D. 1137. 
But the defeat he had suffered at the hands of the Chalukya 
general Permmadi had made the Pandyas free from Hoysala 
agression and during Narasimha 1 they returned back to 
Uchchangi and the Hoysajas practically lost their hold 
on Noiambavadi. This was the period of struggle between 
the Chalukyas and the Kalachuryas. The Paqdya king, Vi- 
jaya Paqdya seems to have taken this opportunity to free 
himself from the yoke of Chalukya suzerainty. The Paqdya 
inscriptions of this period show that he was free from any 
overlord. 

The object of Ballaja II in attacking the Pa^dya king 
was apparently to reconquer the territory of his grand-father 
and to have a strong-hold there from which he could start 
his expeditions to the North against the Yadavas and Kala- 
churyas. 

A large number of inscriptions after the year A. D. 1180 
mention Ballala's capture of Uchchangi. But the earliest 
inscription, found in Chikkanayakanahajji, is dated 26th 
September of A. 0. 1177 and mentions that Ballaja proceed- 
ed on a tour of conquests, defeated the Papdya king and 
making Uchchangi his capital, was residing there ‘. There- 
fore his conquest must have taken place a short time before 
the date of the inscription. 


£.C.,XII,Ck.a6. 
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The details of the battle are given in many inscriptions* 
An inscription at ^livapa Bejgoja gives the following des- 
cription: “When in the pride of his arm Odeyarasa was with 
great ftiry determined to fight, King Ballaja marched forth, 
and surrounding and beseiging Uchchangi, whose peaks had 
been reduced to powder, by the blows from the tusks of the 
group of lordly elephants of his army, captured King Papd- 
ya together with his beautiful women, country, treasuries, 
father and group of horses. Laying seige to Uchchangi 
which was for a long time considered impregnable to ene- 
mies, King Balla}a, a treasury to irresistable prowess, took 
the fort with ease and seized the Kings Kama-deva and the 
famous Odeya, and their treasury, women and troops of 
horses” L Ballafa was assisted by his great minister, Sarva- 
dhikari and genet al of the army, Afaha-pasayita Madhava 
daqdanayaka, who "with his unrivalled army subduing the 
hostile Kings, brought their fine elephants, squadrons of 
horses, treasury, wives and white umbrella, and gave them 
to his master”. Soon after the battle he returned leaving 
Ballala in Uchchangi *. Kama-deva who is mentioned here 
is the Pandya King commonly known as Vijaya Pagdya, the 
younger brother of Vira Faijdya and the son of Raya Paindya. 
Odeya Is identified with Udayaditya, the son of Kama- 
deva®. From the inscription we understand that it was 
Odeya, the son, and not Kama-deva who led the opposing 
forces. 

The description of the foit together with the heroic siege 
is given in this mannei: "Overthrown in battle, Pagdya 
abandoned his unshaken hill, and forsaking his prancing 
horse and the throne on which he sat, took refuge in the 
middle of a torest, even there apprehensive of death and con- 
sumed by fear, thus does King Ballala's astounding valour 
triumph. The King of birds (Garuda) who soars at will over 
the three worlds, is unable to fly over the highest peak of 


i £. C., 11, SB, 327 (124). 
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PiO^ya's splendid droog” *. It is said that PiQdya escaped 
to a desert but another inscription says that he escaped at 
night to a neighbouring mountain *. From an inscription in 
Kadur Taluqua we understand that Ballala attacked the rear 
guard ^ All this evidence leads us to the supposition that 
Baliaja first attacked the fort and when the enemy thought 
that very soon a breach in the walls would be formed they 
proceeded out and with-stood Ballaja’s forces. This pitched 
battle is called "the battle of UmmadUr" when “a crore of 
warriors united and attacked him”. But Ballala, "like a boy 
at play, with his sword created a sea of blood" They 
were soon over-powered and had to fly for safety, but Balia- 
ja’s army pursued them and attacked the "rear guard". 
Soon after Baliaja returned and was found luling there in 
the summer of A. D. 1173. 

The fort was conaideied impregnable and the peaks of 
Uchchangi were so high that even Garuda could not reach 
them. It was surrounded with "a moat like Patala, as broad 
as the eight cardinal points, high as the sky, extending in 
both directions, so that it was famed in the three worlds"^. 
The Invincibility of the fort is suggested by the statement 
that Choja had laid siege to it foi twelve years without suc- 
cess and had to abandon it as hopeless *. The manner in 
which Baliaja attacked the fort was by forcing hoards of 
elephants to dig the walls'with theii tusks, as the inscription 
of ^ravana Bejgoja Informs us, and by setting fire to the 
fort’. In this manner he forced the enemy to march out of 
the fort. 

Baliaja is said to have completed (siddhisidudu) the 
conquest of Uchchangi on a Saturday (Sanivara), and hence 
he acquired the title Sanivara-siddhi. The other title which 


* E. C., VI, Cm, 21-22. 

* £. C., VII, Sk, 105, 

* £. C.,VI, Kd, 127. 

* £. C., V, Bl, 175. 
s Ibid., Bl, 72. 

* Ibid., BI, 137, 175. 
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he acquired was Oiridurgga>mana (capturer of hill-forts)*. 
Before this time these titles had belonged to the Kalachurya 
king, Bijjala, and Baliaja seems to have borrowed them from 
him *. 

Soon after the defeat, Vijaya Pa^dya supplicated to Bal- 
laja and the latter restored the Pa^dya throne to him: “When 
Paqdya claimed his protection, (Ballala) had pity on him and 
restored to him his kingdom, — thus in seizing and in bestow- 
ing famed throughout the three worlds was vira-Bal- 
lija-deva” *. 

But immediately afterwards Vijaya Pa^dya turned rebel- 
iious as has been suggested by Mr. Fleet*. Baliaja was at 
this time in bitter enmity with his suzerain Some^vara IV 
who had succeeded in regaining, though partially, the Cha- 
lukya kingdom from the hands of the Kalachuryas. The 
PaQdyas reverted to their old suzerains, the Chalukyas, paid 
them homage and turned faithless to Ballala. PaQdya’s ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of Some^vara is borne out 
by his new titles Srimaj-Jagadekamalla-deva-padabja-bhrihga 
(follower of the Western Chalukya Jagadekamalla) in A. D. 
1184*, and Tribhuvanamalla-deva-padabja-bhringa(follov/er 
of the Western Chalukya emperor Tribhuvanamalla /. e. 
Some^vara IV) in A. D. 1187". 

This led Baliaja to attempt a final destruction of the 
Pandyas. An inscription of A. D. 1220 in Hojalkere informs 
us that the Hoysala King VTra-Ballaja, “the crest-jewel of 
righteous rulers”, “thrashing the line of Pagdya kings on the 
field of battle, terrifying and putting to flight hostile kings, 
by the might of his arm,” ruled the celebrated Nolam- 


* £. C„ V, Bl, 137, 175. 

* Cf. E. C., V, Introd., p. 20, note. 
» £. C., VI, Tr, 10. 

' * Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 505. 
» £. C., XI, Cd, 13. 

* Ibib.,Cd,33. 



bavS^i'. Thfe JagoMSiha-VQajm (a cam^cSvya writ^ 
in Kannada by Rudrabhatta in A. D. 1218) applies the epithet 
Ari'Klma-Dhvamsi to V!ra-BallS|a and states that he *"des- 
troyedthe enemy Kama”*. An inscription in^ Belur dated 
A D. 1198 informs us that King Ballala “moistening his 
valiant sword with the blood of his enemy the Papaya king, 
he whets it on the grind-stone the head of Billama, and shea- 
thes it in the lotus mouth of Jaitugi” *. All these inscriptions 
lead one to the supposition that Kama-diva alias Vijaya 
PaQdya was killed in the field of battle by Ballala and since 
the latest date for Vijaya-Patjdya is 1 187 *, he was probably 
killed in about that time. Immediately after this his son Uda- 
yaditya apparently allied with Kalachurya Sankama, since 
his general Madeva daQdanayaka was encamped together 
with the Kalachurya general KavaQayya prior to “a victorious 
expedition of the South” *. As we shall latei see Ballaja 
defeated Kavanayya. Udayaditya's latest date is, which he 
IS not heard of. It was in this year that Ballaia is said to have 
had his capital in Noijambavadi *. 

Udayaditya’s son Kamayya was driven out of his capital 
Uchchangi and in A. D. 1 199 we find him residing at Bem- 
mattanQr (Chitaldroog) and governing Haduvanagere Five 
Hundred as a Maha-Samantha and is shorne of all titles of 
his fore-fathers Bemmattanur had been made a capital 
even during his grand-father’s life-time, probably as a refuge 


t £. C., XI, Hk, 5S. Here are mentioned kings like Raya Pandya, 
and Noleya Pandya, whose descendent was Kama-deva ruling 
Uchchangi This leads Mr. Rice to suppose that they were 
a different line (Introd., p 16). But I believe that it leads to 
no such difficulty, since the rule of Uchchangi is specifically 
mentioned. 1'he inscription is erased in the lines dealing 
with the chronology. Raya Pandya and others may be only 
Kama-deva’s distant fore-fathers. 

• Cf. /. //. Q., IV, p. 133. 

• £. C., V, BI, 77. 

• £. C., XI, Cd, 33. 

• Ibid., Dg, 44. 

• £. C., VI, Mg, 4. Cf. /. £. Q., IV, p 133 
1 £.C.,XI,Cd,3S. 
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dlirhig the war the Hoysajas. Vijayaditya and Uday- 
gditya were together residing there for a time *. But the 
I^^ya power in BemmattanQr was to come to an end soon 
after, and in about A. D. 1214 we find the great minister, the 
senior Ballaia DaQ^anayaka residing at BemmatQr-pattana 
as a governor of Ballaia II, in which year he made provisions 
for a temple in Holalkere *. Holaikere itself and Honkuqda 
Thirty were ruled by the great feudatory (under Balla.ia) 
Prince Machi-deva of the Paiiava line, who was assisted in 
the government by Mareya-Nayaka, Aggappa-veggade and 
the loyal inspector Vamana-kramita in A.D. 1205^ In A. D. 
1217 we find one AQQamarasa governing Holalkere ^ In 
about the same time Baiiala-Nalli-^etti, the head jewel ot 
NoQambavadi-nad, one of the “mummuii-daqdas of the Five- 
hundred svamis of Ayyavaje, possessed of five hundred 
Vlra-^asanas famed in all the world”, was the governor of 
the ware-houses of Uchchangi under Ballaia II The Em- 
meganQr-Vritti in the PaQdya*nad was luled byjakkarasa in 
A. D. 1220. His forefathers Vaijarasa, Bammarasa and Ha- 
ripaiasa were the “excellent” governors of EmmeganQr 
during the time of the Pagdyas *. 

The reign of Ballaia marks the turning point of Hoysala 
destiny. Hts conquests over the Kaiachuryas, the Yadavas 
and the Chalukyas decided his supremacy and independence. 
The Kaiachuryas were still holding power when Ballaja 
came to the throne; but the internal religious and political 
feuds and th€ constant struggle of the Cnalukyas to regain 
their kingdohThad weakened the Kalachuiyas. In A.D. 
1167'' Bffsia had abdicated the throne in favour of his son 
Sovi-deva, and in A. D. 1177 he was succeeded by his 
brothers Sankama and Ahavamalla. 


i Ibid., Cd, 13. 

> lbld.,Hk,2. 

> Ibid., Cd, 23. 

* Ibid., Hk,4. 

I Ibid., Hk, 124. 
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During the constant feuds between the Kalachuryas and 
Narasiihha I the latter must have suffered defeat at their 
hands, because Banavasi and Hangai, which had been part- 
ially conquered by Vishouvardhana were recaptured during 
his time by the Kadambas and the Kalachuryas. This victory 
over the Hoysajas led a Kalachurya general to retain the title 
“displacer of Hoysana” even as late as A.D. 1 180 He boast- 
ed of having “taken the Chola and Hoysala kingdoms” in 
A. D. 1181 *. It IS even to be doubted whether Ballala II was 
not a feudatory of the Kalachuryas. An epigraph at Belagamve 
dated A. D. 1179 gives paramount titles of an independent 
monarch to Kalachurya Sankama and mentions the Hoysaja 
“Mahamagdale^vara” Ballala with his piriya-arasi Rema- 
devi, making a grant to the god Harihare^vara at KaulQr in 
the Nizam’s Dominions. From this Mr. Fleet supposes that 
Ballala II was a feudatory of the Kalachuryas An inscrip- 
tion of A. D. 1181 from the same place associates “those 
who having given pleasuie to Hoysala-VIra-Ballaja, chief 
among the Malapas, had obtained from him respect and 
reverenced by all” with the Kalachurya ministers and gener- 
als who had joined with their monarch Ahavamalla in making 
a grant to Gangesvara at Belagamve *. 

But the value of this evidence must be viewed in the 
light of Ballaja’s battles with the Kalachuryas a little before 
the dates given in the above mentioned inscriptions. In A.D. 
1197 Ballaja sent an army against Kalachuiya Sankama 
in the battle at Madavajji, where a Hoysaja general Bammaqa 
pierced the head of Sankama's elephant and died ^ Ballaja 
was assisted by several of his feudatories among whom 
Mokhari Lakhaya ruling a part of NTrgunda-nad sent a 
“trained army” under the command of Gotti Settiraya-gapda 
and Kanna-ganda *. In the meantime another batch was 


* £. C., IX, Dg, 44. 

■ Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 117. 

• ¥\osX,Katwirtse Dynasties, p. MU. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 1 19. 
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sent under Babbeya-Nayaka— ‘“Ballala at DSrasamudra sent 
for him and ordering him to fight against Sankama*deva, he 
went and fought with great valour killing several MaQdalikas 
and cutting to pieces numerous warriors so that the battle- 
field was filled with corpses and streams of blood, and being 
pierced at the heart by an arrow he fell” 

Examining the Belagamve inscriptions we see that the 
first one is dated in the very year in which the battle took 
place. Sankama had come to Belagamve in the same year 
accompanied by his chief officers These officers figure in 
the Belagamve inscriptions* of A. D. 1179 as having made a 
grant to the goddess at Belagamve, but the motive of their 
visit is not known. King Ballala must have taken this 
opportunity of their sojourn in the South and immediately 
he marched an army to meet them in the battle, which has 
just been described; and the battle ultimately must have been 
decided in his favour, because the Kalachuryas had in view 
another attack on the Hoysaja, in revenge, as we shall see later. 
Besides, Ballaja’s titles “Giridurgga-malla” and “Sanivara 
siddhi”, which he had acquired after winning the battle of 
Uchchangi in A. D. 1177, and due to this conquest as said in 
inscriptions ^ were in reality the titles of the Kalachurya 
kings; and hence there is tittle doubt that he assumed them 
after, this battle with the Kalachuryas. But there was a 
temporary peace and hence the association of the Hoysalas 
with the Kalachuryas in the Belagamve grants. The fact 
that the presence of Hoysaja soldiers was tolerated in Bela- 
gamve is a proof of the truce. Very probably the city of Bajji- 
grame came under the Hoysaja power, for in A.D. 1 184 Ballaja 
had stationed his general G5parasa for “protecting Baj- 
jigrame the royal city of Banavase Twelve Thousand”*, 
it may be true that the Kalachuryas had considered the 
Hoysajas to be feudatories, they having occupied the Cha- 


1 M. it. ff., 1914-15, p. 53. 
t E.C., VII, Sk, 96. 

3 £. C., V, Bl, 137, 175. The inscriptions are dated after A. 0. 1180, 
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lukya throne; but Ballala, far from acknowledging their 
supremacy, was ever on the alert to oust their power, which 
he was watching with jealousy. Besides he was thirsting for 
revenge, because they had “treated his*father with contempt” *. 
All this led to his sudden attack on the Kalachuryas in 
A. D. 1179. 

In A. D. 1 189 Sankama-deva residing at Kalya^a, sent a 
large army under his great minister GaQda-pendara, “displa- 
cer of Hoysala”, Kavanayya da^danayaka, who having made 
a victorious expedition to the South, came to the Banavasi 
country and surrounded with all the feudatoties pitched 
his camp at BettanQr ^ He was apparently marching against 
Ballaja. Ballala immediately marched at the head of a large 
army against him: “Ni^^anka-pratapa-Hoysala-^ri-vTra-Ba- 
llaja-Devarasa having marched against Murari Ke^ava-Na- 
rasihga was encamped at Hadadeyakuppa, he ordered the 
van of the army to attack the enemy, whereupon Gouriya- 
Malla rushed into the camp of the Kalachurya-bhu-jabaja- 
Chakravarti Bijjala's general the Ganda-pe^dara Channa- 
Kajama sahaQi, killed many and fell” This battle decided 
a signal victory for Ballaja; and the Kalachuryas were no 
more heard of after their defeat. They simultaneously 
suffered defeat at the hands of the Yadavas and the Cha- 
lukyas, as we shall see later, and hence their extinction. 

The Kalachurya territory was soon absorbed by Ballaja, 
and by A. D. 1192 Belagamve, an important centre of the 
Kalachuryas was in his possession. Santalige and Banavasi, 
which had been occupied by Sankama’s general Kavanayya 


i /. i4., II, p. 302. 

• £. C, XI, Dg, 44. 

3 M. A- R-, 1917, p. 45. The common title "Ganda-pendara” ap- 
plied to the Kalachurya general in both the Inscriptions and 
the similarity of the names "Kalama” and ‘‘Kavanayya" 
lead me to Infer that the Kalachurya generals in both the 
inscriptions are one and the same. The date of the Davana- 
gere inscription is however doubtful; A. D. 1189 is added by 
me from the second inscription which is a viragal dated in 
that year. 



in A. D. 1 189 in his expedition against Ballaja, were now 
governed by the Hoysala minister Eraga DaQdanayaka ^ 

Ballala gained over many of the Kalachurya generals to 
his side after their fall. In A. D. 1220 after having taken 
“refuge at th6 lotus feet of Ballaja”, Recharasa, “the eminent 
councillor of the Kalachurya-kula”, obtained a grant from 
the King and made it over to the Jainas of Arasiyakere and set 
up the image of Sahasra-KOja Jina. Recharasa, apparently a 
Jaina resident of Arasiyakere, protected the Jaina towns- 
people of Arasiyakere, and during his time the place was in 
a very prosperous condition*. Another inscription of the 
same time informs us that Recharasa had also set up the 
god ^anthinatha at Jinanathapura. Here he is called Vasu- 
dhaika-bandhava Rechimayya *. 

From the foregoing account it can be seen that the field 
of contention between the Kalachuryas and the Hoysalas lay 
ilk Banavasi, Belagamve being an important centre of that 
province. During the time of VishQuvardhana the Hoysajas 
had acquired some territories in this part from the Kadambas, 
but they were soon lost; and during the time of Narasimha it 
was a bone of contention between the Kadambas, the Cha- 
lukyas, the Kalachuryas and the Hoysajas. But the Kala- 
churyas were soon rising into power. In A. D. 1 168 the 
Kalachurya general Kesimaya was appointed as the Governor 
of HanungalFive Hundred and Banavasi Twelve Thousand *. 
He continued in that capacity for a long time. He was sent 
there by Ahavamalla in A. D. 1181, “so that the country may 
be quiet” 

From this evidence it is certain that the Kalachuryas had 
subdued the Kadambas. Kalachurya inscriptions of the time 
of Sovi-deva mention among their feudatories, “MahamaQ- 
dalesvara” Permadi and Vijayaditya of the family of the 


i Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 103. 
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Kadambas of Qoa and after them Vijayaditya’s son Jayake4i 
III *. But the Kadambas of Ooa were too powerful to be 
subdued into feudatorship and none of their inscriptions 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Kalachuryaa. 

The claim of having burnt the territory of Vijayaditya of 
the Kadamba line, ruling the Kohkaq, made by Ahavamalla’s 
general Chandugi-deva in A. D. 1 181 speaks of the enmity 
between them *. 

The Kadambas of Hangal on the other hand were weak- 
ened owing to the incessant feuds with the Hoysalas and 
the Kalachuryas, and hence they were forced to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the latter who had succeeded in ousting the 
Hoysaja and Chalukya power in the Banavasi country, dur- 
ing the time of Narasimha 1. Kadamba KTrti-deva acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Bijjaja continuously from about A.D. 
1158^ and Sdvi-deva also acknowledged the supremacy 
in A. D. 1171 and 1172^ Therefore during this period the 
Kalachurya kings appointed general Kesimaya as the Go- 
vernor of Banavasi, Santalige and other provinces in their 
interest. By A. D. 1 190 Baliaja had completely defeated tiic 
Kalachuryas and then he proceeded to attack the Kadambas. 
This was in A. D. 1196 when Kadamba Tailama was ruling. 

The preliminary tussle between the Kadambas and the 
Hoysajas seems to have originated in the fort of Udare 
in Hangal. A viragal 'of A. D. 1181 runs thus: 'The 
pratapa-chakravartti Hoysaqa bhujabala v!ra-Balla}a-Raya’s 
great minister Toya-Singeya-dagoayaka, when Basavaiya 
Nayaka of Hanungal was inside the guard-house in the Ud- 
are fort on the maha-mahagdale^vara Bahka-Niyaka’s son-in- 
law Oangeya-sahagi, Beyama-sahagi and Javaneya-Nayakai 
these three, coming with all appliances and laying siege— he 
fought, slew, distinguished himself and gained the world of 
gods’* ^ From this inscription we understand that in A. D. 

i Ibid., pp. 23, 51. * Ibid., p. 119. 

» E. C., VIII, Sb, 460, 566, 177, 567. 

* Ibid., Sb, 345, 389. Cf. Moraes, op. cit., p. 138. But Tailama seems 
to have reverted to his old suzerain the Chalukya king after 
the downfall of the Kalachuryas in A. D. IIW. 

> £.C.,VII,Sk,2l2. 



1181 the Udare fort was in the possession of the Hoysalas. 
Probably it was conquered from the Kadambas or from the 
Kalachuryas before this date. The epithet ‘*SahaQi” belongs 
to the Kadamba and Kalachurya generals. Most probably 
the Kadamba or the Kalachurya king had sent his generals 
to recapture the fort. The Hoysalas apparently lost the fort 
some time after, for in about A. D. 1200 Ballaja himself attack- 
ed the fort * against Kadamba-chakravartti-Kava-devarasa*. 

A viragal of A. D. 1196 at the Tarake^vara temple 
in Hangal records that Hoysala Baliala had come and pitched 
his camp at the Anekere tank (the large tank on the West of 
Hangal). He was repulsed by Kama-deva’s forces under his 
general Sahaqi. Sahaqi however was killed in battle as 
recorded in this viragal The carving on the viragal gives a 
graphic illustration of the fort and of the Hoysala attack. 
Baliala seems to have renewed his efforts, for later inscriptions 
(A.D. 1203) show that Kama-deva was hghting against the 
Hoysaja forces Mr. Fleet’s statement that Baliala “seems 
to have completely subjugated the Kadambas and annexed 
their territoiy”® is doubtful. The viragal in fiontof the 
Tarake^vara temple, the text of which is referred to here, 
could not have been tolerated in its prominet place if it had 
ever been under the Hoysalas. 

In A.D. 1196 Kesimaya was still acting as the Hcggadc 
of Banavasi-nad under the Kalachuryas '. But the Kaiacliit- 
ryas had long been overthrown by Ballaja. The position of 
Kesimaya though nominal speaks of the support given him 
by Tailama. If Ballala’s occupation of Banavasi had been 


» £. C., Vll, Sk, 244. 

> Ibid., Sb, 439. 
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undisputed, Kesiinaya would not have been tolerated there. 
Ballaja had however appointed Erega Dagdanayaka as his 
governor in Banavasi and Santalige in A. D. 1192. 

Kama-deva was vigorously attempting to regain his lost 
power. In A. D. 1207 he raided Muvadibidu A little later 
he raided Hayava and carried off the cows*. The Hoysajas 
in turn were retaliating the attacks. Thus in A D. 1211 
when “Kadambachakre^vara Kava-deva was ruling Banavase 
Twelve Thousand in peace and wisdom”, Ballaja’s raiders 
beseiged Biraur in Kabbunalige-nad and fought; but Kava- 
deva’s men, Kancha Gavunda and others attacking them at 
the moment slew and gained the world of gods'*. There is 
no doubt that the Hoysajas had established a strong govern- 
ment of their own in the Kadamba province. In A. D. 1205 
there was even a noble of the Kadamba-vam^a, Kavedeya 
Buppasetti, ruling Bandhava-nagara in NagarkhaQda under 
Ballaja \ But the Kadamba tulers were still holding theii 
way over Banavasi. In fact their power lasted to a much 
later date. There was a Kadamba king Vira Kava-devarasa 
with the title Kadamba chakravartti ruling from A. D. 1258 
to about 1300, and he seems to have been independent*. In 
A. D. 1300 Ballaja 111 sent an expedition against him *. 

The Chalukyas were in the meantime attempting to re- 
gain their power. After the death of Taila III in A. D. 1163 
there was an interval of 'about fifteen years during which 
time no sign of a Chalukya monarch is seen in the inscrip- 
tions. It was only in A. D. 1183 that Taila’s son SomKvara 
IV made his first appearance with the titles of his fore- 
fathers It was a time when the Kalachuryas were strug- 
gling with the Hoysajas and the Yadavas, and their kingdom 
was fast tottering to its grave. Some^vara took up this 


* £. C., VIII, Sb, 171. 
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opportunity to revive his power and was supported by his 
able general Brahma. The latter was the son of Kavana- 
daQdanlyaka who had led an expedition on behalf of Kala- 
churya Sankama against Baliala in A.D. 1189. Brahma him- 
self was a feudatory of Kalachurya Sovi-deva in A. D. 1175*. 
He however rebelled against him in about A.D. 1185 and 
helped Some^vara IV to regain his kingdom. He styled 
himsef “the establisher of Chalukyan Sovereignty”, and “a 
fire of death to the Kalachuryas” *. Brahma acted in contempt 
of his father, as a Hoysala inscription inform.s us, and took 
away the sovereignty of the Kalachutyas by seducing the 
allegiance of some of their foices which were under the com- 
mand of his own father Bralima must have gained his 
victory between A. D. 1180 and 1181, since in A.D. 1180 
Sankama-deva was ruling at Kalyaqa*, but in A. D. 1181 the 
Chalukya king was residing there ’. It is interesting to 
note that in the inscription of A.D. 1181 Ballaja acknow- 
ledges the Clialukya supremacy, though reference to it had 
completely disappeared in the inscriptions dated after A. D. 
1176. This shows that Ballaja rejoiced in the displacement 
of the Kalachurya usurpers, who had at this time become his 
mortal enemies. It however lasted only for a short time. 

Some^vara was for a time ruling at Annigere in Dharwar 
and then he settled at Kalyatja in A. D. 1187 ® after the Kala- 
churyas had been completely overthrown. But the continu- 
ed wars and the political upheaval greatly weakened the 
power of the Chalukya kingdom, and it soon fell a prey in 
the hands of the Yadavas in the North and the Hoysajas in 
the South. 

The one desire of Ballaja and his predecessors had been 
to free their kingdom from the yoke of Chalukya suzerainty. 
Ballaja suceeded in overthrowing the Kalachuryas, but this 

i Cf. Fleet, Kamrese Dynasties, p. 465. 

* Cf. Ibid., p. 464. 
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was quickly taken advantage of by Chalukya Some^vara. 
Ballala had not only been trying to become an independent 
King but he had a thirst for the extension of his territory in 
the Chalukya kingdom. He observed with consternation 
that the Yadavas were fast acquiring the ndrthern portion. 
The only obstacle that lay in his way of ousting them was 
the weak Chalukyan power at Kalyagi. This he would 
destioy first. Ballaja accordingly pushed on to the north of 
Dharwai District and defeated Some^vara’s general Brahma, 
as a Qadag inscription of A. D. 1192 informs us. This epi- 
graph runs as follows: "With one elephant he con- 
quered sixty elephants, and conquered, through his violent 
onset with cavalry only, the famous general Brahma, whose 
army was strengthened with numbers of elephants, and seized 
his kingdom” ^ This battle must have taken place after 
A. D. 1 187, and before A. D. 1 189, since the latest date for 
Some^vara is the latter, mentioned in Kadamba Kama-deva’s 
record *. What became of Some^vara after this date is not 
known, but it is probable that he took refuge at Hangal in 
the territory of Kama-deva®. The Chalukyas and Kadambas 
are mentioned together even as late as A. D. 1300. An ins- 
cription of that date informs us that Kadamba Kava-deva 
uniting all the Kadamba chakravartis and Chalukya chakra- 
vartis sent an army against Ballaja 111. *. 

Ballaja soon acquired a large territory in the Chalukya 
kingdom. A Gadag inscription of A. D. 1191 states that by 
the favour of the god Narayaija he acquired the supremacy 
over the Kuntaia country and the universal sovereignty of 
the Western Chalukyas An inscription dated A. D. 1195 
informs us that “he was ruling over his kingdom stretching 
as far as Kalyapa under a single umbrella” *. After Ballaja’s 
conquest of the Chalukya kingdom many of its generals 

* I. A., II, p. 299; Fleet, Kamrese Dynasties, pp. 464, 502. 

* Fleet, P. S. and O. C. /., No. 90. 
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must have come under him. Among them was Ballaja Cha- 
jukeyya “ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom”, under 
whom were ruling the great feudatories Noijabeya Nayaka 
and Machaya Nayaka *. 

Simultaneously with the Chalukya struggle, Ballaja 
had to stem the tide of the Yadavas who were, as stated 
before, the rival sharers of Kuntala and the Chalukya 
territory. 

The Yadavas of Devagiri, who can be more correctly 
named as the Sevaijas or the Sevupas *, claimed to have be- 
longed to the Yadava Kula and the Lunar race. From the 
Vrathakhan^a composed by Hemadri, who was a ministei 
ot Yadava Mahadeva, we learn that they were a very ancient 
line ruling in Dwaraka from where they came to the South “. 
This took place during the time of Mallugi, Bhillama’s uncle, 
when the Chalukyas had been overthrown by the Kalachur- 
yas. The acquisition of a stabilised territoiy in the South 
took place during the time of Bhillama, in A D. 1187, when 
he made Devagiri his capital L Hence Ihe name “Yadavas 
of Devagiii”. By this time they had become an independent 
dynasty, but when they originally came to the South they 
seem to have been the feudatories of the Chalukyas \ When 
the Chalukyas were overthrown by the Kalacliuryas, the 
Yadavas took this opportunity to encroach upon the Kala- 
churya dynasty simultaneously with Ballaja, with the 
result that they became the masters of all the Deccan '. In 
A. D. 1189 Bhillama “had become the beloved of the goddess 
of sovereignty of the Karijafa country and was reigning over 
the whole kingdom” '. But we know that the Pa^dyas, the 
Ratjas, the Silaharas and the Kadambas did not acknowledge 
his sovereignty and consequently a good deal of the central 

* £.C.,Vl,Kd, 110. 
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and western portion of the Western Chalnkya kingdom 
remained unsubdued by him 

His march of conquest was obstructed by Ballaja who 
was himself coveting the Chalnkya kingdom. In about 
A. D. 1189 he defeated the Chalukya general Brahma, and 
immediately proceeded against Yadava Bhillama, who had 
taken possession of the Banavasi country As suggested 
by an inscription at BelQr, “moistening his valiant swoid 
with the blood of his enemy, the Paijdya king, he whetted it 
on the grindstone the head of Bhillama and sheathed it in 
the mouth of Jaitugi” *. He had besides other enemies includ- 
ing the Pagdyas ot Gutti, but all of them fell before his 
invincible army. “When a host of hostile kings with great 
pride formed a league against him with fixed determination” 
he “suddenly beseiged and took the forts within Erambarage 
(Elburga in Nizam’s Dominions), the honoured Virata’s toil, 
Gutti, Bellittage, Rattapajji, Sojatur and Kuriigbd” \ 

The defeat of the Yadavas in the battle of Soratui 
(twelve miles South of Gadag) is ol great importance. It 
took place between A.D. 1191 and A.D. 1192. This date can 
be infered from the fact that in A. D. 1 191 the Yadava general 
Jaithrasimha had made a grant to the ascetic Satyavakya toi 
the god Trikute^vara at Kratuka, while King Ballala 
made a grant to the same temple and the same priest in A.D. 
1192^ The preliminary battle at Soratur took place ju.st 
before this date, when Ballala defeated Bhillama’s general, 
Jaithrasimha or Jaithi^iva; but he immediately returned South 
and was stationed at Haijivur or HajlavQr, midway between 
Belligamve and Uchchangi, on the bank of the Tungabhadra”. 

In connection with this battle an inscription of A.D. 1190 
poetically describes the havoc played by the Hoysalas. “In 
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order further to sow the seeds of the growth of his glory, this 
emperor of the south prepared the ground by his conquest, 
and from SoratQr as far as Bejvoja made it fit for being 
turned up by the plough-shares of the cultivators, having 
manured it witi* the bodies of the myriad brave warriors of 
Sevuna army’’*. Hallavur or Vijayasamudra, where Ballaja 
was residing, had formerly been the residence of the Sinda 
chieftains*. These had .sided the Chalukya King against 
VishQuvardhana. Ballaja first stepped into their kingdom in 
A.D. 1186", after which he took for himself the residence of 
Hajjavur. If is to be supposed that Ballaja had strongly 
garrisoned the fort of Soratur. But the Yadavas again 
marched there with a large force consisting of 200,000 infantry 
•tnd 12,000 horse headed by the general Siima Nripa; but 
Ballaja on his single elephant routing that immense army of 
Soma Nripa pursued him and stopping him between Soratur 
and Kiithnaveni slew him: “with the army of Somaija, he 
fought in the battle-field till the earth could not longer drink 
in the streams of blood which covered it and the paths were 
choked with licadless bodies” '. Ballaja’s routing the whole 
.Sevuna army with his single elephant is emphasised in many 
inscriptions but this can be;nothing,.more'than an exaggera- 
tion. Rhillama himself is said to have taken' part in the 
battle, perhaps he had marched with a fresh.army when he 
lieard that his, general Soma was being driven away. A 
sanguinary battle took place on the banks of'thcjKrishtia. We 
are told that out of the total number of .cavalry which the 
.Sevuija King took with liim to fight, five parts fell into the 
river, six fled away in all directions, four fell in the battle, 
lour returned back, and Bhillama fled in confusion from the 
battle-field with the remaining six hundred horsemen: 


* Ibid., Cii, 179. Ml. A. Vciikatasiibiah ascribes this to the great 
battle of A.D. 1192. /. I. H., IV, p. 124. 
s E.C., XI, Dg, 43, dated 1 164. 
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“He turned his back and fled in fear’’*. During their flight 
the Yadavas however took refuge at Lokkigu^di (six miles 
east of Qadag), where probably Bhillama reinforced his 
army. Here another battle took place inn which Maha- 
samanta Kamcya Nayaka, a famous warrior of Ballala was 
killed*. 

Bhillama is said to have “turned his back and fled in 
fear”. Yet we know that A. D. 1191-92 was the last year of 
his reign after which he was succeeded by his son Jaitugi. 
It is therefore probable that Bhillama was killed in battle. 
This is suggested in an inscription at Agglgere. dated A. D. 
1202 ', and by the Bolui inscription which says that Ballala 
whetted his sword on the “grind-stone (i. e ) the head of 
Bhillama”*. 

The battle ot Soratur was decisive, but it did not make 
Ballala’s claim to Kuntala undisputed. Simultaneously with 
this battle, Ballaju is said to have captured Virafa-raja’s city, 
Kuriigodii, the Matahga hill, Dhoievadi, Oiitti, Guttavolalu, 
Udhare, Kaladi, Bhandanikke, Haluve, Manuvc and Lokkigu- 
ndi \ His northern boundary was advanced to the BhTma- 
rati The Gutta fort, which Ballaja claims to have conquered 
at this time, was the residence ot Vikramaditya 11 ot the Gutta- 
vatfisa, who was said to be ruling the Banavasi province. It 
is doubtful whethei Baltaja reduced him to feudatorship, 
since a Gutta inscription even of A.D. 1213 does not mention 
any paramount sovereign \ Many of Ballaja ’s claims were 
anticipated, for example Virafa’s city, /. <■. Hangal, was at- 
tacked only in A. D. 1 196. 

Ballaja’s clash with Bhillama’s successor, Jaitugi, offers 
much ambiguity owing to the similarity of his name to that 


1 From the Vyavahara ganita quoted in/ /. //., IV, p. 126. 
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of the Yadava general Jaitlirasithha. Many scholars including 
Dr. Kielhorn suggest that Jaithrasirhha may be identified with 
Bhillama’s son *. If this be so Jaitugi took an important 
part in the battle of Soratur in A. D. 1 190. It is important to 
note that Jaitugi defended the fort of Lokkigundi, which 
seemed invulnerable “with high ramparts and lofty bastions 
on which were mounted astonishing flag-staves” *. 

After this conquest Ballaja is often found residing at 
Lokkigundi^; the latest dates of his residence there being 
A. D. 11^ and 1203 *. This city he had made his camp foi 
his northern expeditions • . 

Ballaja had at this time established several residences 
in Kuntala so as to consolidate his empire. In A. 1). 1196 he 
was living at Erambarage (Elburga in the Nizam’s Domini- 
ons)". In A. D. 1198 he was residing at Kukkanur-koppa L 
In A. D. 1199 at Hidig' ie'. In the beginning of the tliir- 
teentn century he was niosllv at his residence at Vijaya- 
samudra which was called his loyal city, rajadhani. It 
was also called Vijayapura or Hajjivur". Here he had 
stayed in A. D. 1190 after defeating Jaithrasimha at Soratur*". 

Though Ballaja had defeated the Chaliikyas in A. D 1 189 
and gained independence, he assumed the paramount titles 
only after the battle of Soratur. He first assumed the title “Nis- 
sahkapratapa-chakravartti’’ in A. D. 1190“. The titles which 
he assumed subsequently were Samasta Bhnvanacharya, Sri 
prithivi-vallabha, Maharajadhiraja, I’arame^vara, Parama- 
bhattaraka, Pratapa Chakravarti, Bluijabala Chakravarti, 


‘ Ill, p. 218. 
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Bhujabala-pratapa Chakravarti, Hoysaja Chakravarti, Bhu- 
jabala Pratapa-Hoysaja Chakravarti, Yadava Chakravarti 
and Yadava Narayana. Bhujabala proiidha-pratapa Chakra- 
varti and Yadava Narayaija were the titles^of the Yadava 
kings. He even established a reckoning of his own, running 
from the first year of his reign as paramount sovereign, which 
the records show as ^aka-Samvat 11 14= A. D. 1191-92*. He 
was now styled as the sole emperor of the Seven-and-a-half 
Lakh Country (which title had belonged to the Chalukyas)*, 
and the Emperor of the South But by the word “south” he 
certainly did not mean the territory south of Mysore, since 
so far Madura and other kingdoms of the South were not in- 
vaded by the Hoysajas. 

The meaning of his title is clearly expressed in an ins- 
cription in Channarayapatna Taluqua, which says that BallaLi 
was “ruling the southern circle of the eaith”*. He also as- 
sumed the title of Malaparoj-gagda, with whicli he signed 
the documents. This curious signature was used by his 
descendents, and Sonie^vara signed even the Tamil grants 
in bold Kanarese letters The meaning 

of this expression is not clear; it might mean “the destroyct 
of Malapas” (the hill tribes) or, if read ‘Malavaroj-gaijda’ “the 
destroyer ot Malawaras”. in which case it is exactly equiva- 
lent to “Malavara Mari”, .which was the title of the Goa 
Kadamba Jayake^i III 

After the signal defeat at the hands ot the Hoysajas Jai- 
tugi was engaged in bitter conflict with the Kakatiyas ^ 
But after the death of Jaitugi his successor Sihghana turned 
his attention to the reconquest of Kuutala. During this 
time as stated above, Ballaja was mostly residing at 


' Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 137. The 15th yeat ol the Yadava Hni- 
peror Bailala Krodha corresponds to A. D. 1205. 
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Vijayasainudra on the banks of the Tungabhadra. In A. D. 
1212 Singhana mai hed on this city*, and attacked the Hoy- 
sajas. In the battle that ensued Banaka, a Hoysaja warrior, 
stabbed Sifighapa’s horse and died*. The Yadavas apparently 
conquered, sinfc;in A. D. 1213 we find Singhana making a 
grant to the god Trikute^vara. in the Belvola Three Hundred, 
which he is said to have been governing The temple of Tri- 
kide^vara is at Gadag. It sirows a Hoysala inscription dated a 
little previous to A. D. 1213 commemorating Ballala’s con- 
quests over the Yadavas *. This clearly shows tint the Ya- 
davas had recovered at least some of the territory south of the 
Malaprabha and the Krishija In A. D. 1217 Singhana styled 
himself as “a rutting elephant in destroying the lotus garden 
Ballaja Raya”. In this year he was ruling the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand, and under him the great minister and Sena- 
dhipathi Dasavanta-Dannayaka was posted as the Saivadhi- 
kan of Banavasi-nad at the Uddare fort'. 

The inscription which gives this information associates 
Ekkalarasa with a religious grant made at Uddare. Ekkalarasa 
(»r Eraga Chamupa was appointed the Governor of Bana- 
vasi in A. D. 1192-1193 with his capital at Ballipura (or 
Belagamve) which was a loyal city (rajadhani)' . The same 
year Ballaja paid a visit to Banavasi ^ and after that in A. D. 
1194 we find Padmi-deva as the Governor of Banavasi under 
him". In A. D. 1205 he appointed Ponnappa Arasa as the 
Governor of the .same province The dismissal of Ekkala- 
lasa and Jiis friendly relationship with the Yadavas in A. D. 
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1217 clearly show that he had rebelled against his overlord 
and joined the enemy, thus assisting the latter to conquer the 
Uddare fort. This fort had been the bone of contention, as 
previously described, between the Hoysalas and the Kadam- 
has of Hangal in A. D. 1181 and 1200, and it had very 
probably come under the Hoysalas after that date. But 
Singhaga must have conquered it from the Hoysajas in A. D. 
1217 and appointed his own Governor there to rule Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand. In A. D. 1216 SinghaQa even assumed 
Ballala’s title “^anivara Sidhi”\ which clearly indicates the 
tot mei’s conquest over the latter. The death of Ballaja in 
A. D. 1220 encouraged the Yadavas to encroach upon the 
Hoysala teiritories further down as will be seen in the next 
chapter. 

The last date for Ballaja falls in A. D. 1220*. The same 
year “being ot full age having established Narasimha in the 
Kingdom’’, he went to heaven and Narasitfiha celebrated the 
festival of his coronation '. At the time of Ballaja’s death his 
tavourite minister Kuvara-Laksiima, with his wife Suggala- 
devi and his heroes or followeis “bound to him to the numbei 
of one thousand” “mounted up on the splendid stone pillai, 
covered with poetical vira-^asana, proclaiming his devotion 
to his master. And on the pillar they became united with 
Lakshmi and with Gaiuda.” The love between Ballaja and 
Kuvara-Lakshma is thus described; “As if the king’s palace 
were his cradle, the king’s bounty the oil for his mouth, his 
nurses the members ot the king’s female apartments thus 
did King Ballaja cherish Kuvara-Lakshma-dandadhT^a as a 
son. Guru and deity alike was his ruler; both for this world 
and the next no other god had he — Kuvara-Lakshma-Daijda- 
dhi^a”*. The ^ila-^asana which narrates this self-sacrifice of 
a thousand heroes is inscribed on a pillar in the Hoysale^vara 
temple at Hajebidu. Around the inscription are carved eight 
male figures cuttig off their own heads with swords. One 
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figure affords an illustration of the practice of offering the 
“the springing head” (siditale godu). The figure is seated 
with folded hands, in front of a bowed elastic rod with the 
severed head springing up with the rebound of the rod. 
Another figure* holds its own head, which has been cut 
off, by the hair with the left hand; still another figure is in 
the act of cutting off the head, the top knot of the hair 
being held with the left hand. The others are in various 
stages of preparation for the self-sacrifice. Most of the 
figures wear a todar or badge on the left leg as a mark of 
devotion to their master and determination to die with him*. 
The significance of the todar is described in the inscription 
itself. These warriors had vowed tiicmselves, “as Garudas,” 
to live and die with the King. The Garuda or the kite is the 
bird of Vishnu. Mr. Rice conjectures that the bodies of these 
heroes were left to be devoured by kites and vultures*. 

Thus in A. D. 1220 ended Ballala’s elorious reign of 
forty-three years. Though he suffered a little defeat at the 
hands of the Yadavas towards the close of his reign, yet he 
made an cmpi''e for himself and brought about the realization 
of independence which had been the one aim of his fore- 
fathers. His military achievements were a favourite theme 
for poets, and his personality an object of terror to his 
enemies who were “even to this day (A. D. 1262) thrown into 
a fever on hearing his name whispered in their ears, and his 
subjects had not yet forgotten him as the gianter of all their 
desires”®. His popularity can be estimated from the fact that 
a new rod of measurement was named after him and was 
called drdliaramalla*. Thus he ended his reign in glory and 
peace “surrounded with sons, grandsons, feudatories 
and ministers”®. It has been rightly said of him that he was 
the “actual maker of Mysore”*. 
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Ballala had more than seven queens. When he was a 
crown prince he is said to have been luling witii his Queen 
Malia-devi *; but this may be only a title meaning “great 
lady.” She was perhaps the same as Bammala-devi who 
makes hei first appearance in the inscriptions in A. D. 1174*. 
By A. D. 1179 Ballala must have had other queens since an 
inscription oi (hat date styles Bammala a . a rutting elephant 
and mirroi to the faces of co-wives She was a “p.issed 
mistress in singing, playing music and uaucing”*. Hei 
pedigree was poor without having any titles of i obility. Her 
lather was Alokhari Lakhayya, fie son ol Vallipayya. her 
mother Somavve, and liei elder brother AAaila Nayaka ^ 

In A. D. 1184Ballaja had made great gilts in ordei to 
obtain Santi (deliverence fioni aiiy threatened calamity) for 
Chikka Bammala-devi The ins< ription does not mention 
that she was a queen. Fi'iin the term Chikka or Junior it i . 
to be infered that she was a junioi Queen ot Ballala or 
perhaps his daughtei by Bammala. 

Uma-devi was the Senior Queen a' d crowned consoi t 
of Ballaja and seems to have enjoyed a much higher r.ink in 
the female .ipaitments than Bammala s Ke .imayya, a noble- 
man, was her house-hold ofticei in A. D. 1175". In A. D 
1209 she was luling the Magure Thiee Hundred, and was 
helped in the government by tie great ministei Kumara- 
Faijditayya Daijgayaka who is .-.aid to have been “the pro- 
motor of the senior ejiieen and crowned consoit Uma-devi’s 
kingdom” His son Hodeya-Bittayya also was associate.^ 
in the kingdom. A Channarayapatna epigraph describes 
Panditeyya Dannayaka as the son of Uma-devi This is 

‘ E. C., V, Cn, 110. 
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» £. C., XII, Tp, 35. 
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probably only a term of endearment and cannot be taken 
literally. Uma-devi’s father was the royal inspector Ke^ava 
Deva *. 

An inscription dated about A. D. 1200 brings to our 
notice, another* Senior Queen and crowned consort c'lioja- 
maha-devi. We have a touching story regarding this Queen. 
When she was ruling Kembala it was reported to her that 
some wicked persons at Bevuru had used hard words about 
hei, wheieupon she ordered her favourite warrior Machey.t- 
Nayaka’s .-.on Ketamalla to as.sault Bevuru. But in the battle 
that ensued Machaya was killed. Feeling compunction for 
tire tragic end of her favourite servant sire sent for her treas- 
uerer Rayanija and .^.aid; “We have caused pain to our 
cnildten; you go and encourage tnern with our words and 
in the oresence oi the sixty farnilic.s of Kcmbaja, console 
Ketamalla-Nayaka’'. son Narasirhha-Nayaka, and make to 
hi n the I'ram ot a kodagi"*. Ballala’s uniotr with this Queen 
throws light on the diplomatic relationship witlr tire Chojas. 

Queoa Ketal.i-devi also played an important part in the 
government ol her lord’s empire. In A. D. 1 195 she was car- 
lyiiig on the Government ’. Mr. Rice presumes !hat she was 
the regent .vhih' the King was engaged in distant expedition^ * 

A Shik.'i pur irtsc iptio.r dated A. D. 1207 introdrrcLS us 
lo the Senior {Irneri Abhinava-Ketala-rnahadevi ^ which, 
means the new Keiala-devi. She was probably drfferent 
trom the Ketala-devi merttioncd previously. The inscription 
rrtltrrm . us that Abhinava-Ketala-devi approved of the grant 
of Bhartdalike made by her brother Madh.tva Uarinayaka, 
hr A.D.1218 she rrrdcred theOaudas and Settis of Kundavada 
frti Uchchafigi-nad) to establish a Wedrtesday fair". 

Queen Padmala sjave an heir to the throne. She was the 
Pa{{adarasi or the Cr»)wned Queen of Ballaja ’. From the 
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year A. D. 1210, inscriptions inform us, she and her son prince 
Narasirhha were assisting Ballala in the government of his 
Kingdom *. In A.D. 1212 when Ballala was at Vijayasamudra* 
Padmala-devi was ruling at Hosa-Hadafigili (the present 
Hire Hadagalli) *. She was assisted in her Government by 
her pergade “the gieat minister, Srikarna, general inspector, 
mane-veggade, maha-pasayita, ruler of many countries. Mas- 
ter over seventy-two officials” Naganija. He was styled, 
the “enjoyer ot the council of Padmala maliadevi ^ An 
insctiption of A. D. 1178 introduces us to another Queen ot 
Ballaja known as $antaja-devi ‘ while another ol A. D. 1218 
brings to light one Baichala-mahadevi, who is said to be the 
queen of Ballaja ^ Tujuvala-devi was the Senior Queen” of 
Ballaja in A. D. 1189 ^ She was perhaps the same whom 
Mr. Fleet identifies with the daughter of the Gutt i-prince 
VTra-Vikramaditya II Ballaja had another queen, Fandya- 
devi, “born of the Manabharana family of the Fandyas, who 
are a branch of the Lunar race ot world wide repute”, who 
possessed all imperial titles and were known as Vikrama- 
chakravartins ^ These kings were apparently not the same 
as those of Uchchafigi. It may be suggested that Pandya- 
mahadevi was a relative of Tujuvala-devi of the line of the 
Gutti Fandyas. 

The King Arjunavarman of Dhara, the descendant of 
Bhoja had a vife named Sarvakala, who is said to be the 
daughter of the King of Kuntala. Dr. Hiiltzsch identifies the 
King of Kuntala with Ballaja II But tin's title was owned 
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by the Hoysajas. the Yadavas, and the fallen line of the Cha- 
lukyas; and as such the suggestion seems to be far-fetched. 

The wealth of Ballata’s court evidently increased after 
his conquests. ^ This is evidenced by the number of Masters 
of Robes that he had employed to manage his private-apart- 
ments. In A. D. 1 186 Mayileya-Nayaka was the Master of 
Robes and was governing Kabbaji “for his livelihood” *. In 
A. D. 1196 Kusadallayya of Motta was occupying that j.ost*, 
while an inscription of A. D. 1206 brings to light the Master 
of Robes Samanta-Kadeya-Nayaka, who was ruling the 
Kerogodu-nad He styles himself “the champion over feuda- 
tories who conspire in secret”, “champion over feudatories 
who turn hack when their men run, (and) Viia-Ballala-Deva’s 
lusty elephant” An insciiption of A. D. 1209 introduces to 
us tlie Gi eat Master of Robes Nagayya who was a “perfect 
Reva'ila in riding the most vicious horses”, lie was luling 
batiyabbegere which had been given him by the King free ot 
all imposts Mention !ias been made of two other Masters 
of R(.bes in inscriptions dated A. D. 1210, and A. D. 1215 
Inscriptions olso have brought to light two door-keepers: 
Ballaja-Soviaiiiia and Savanta Marayya\ in A. D. 1218 the 
"Cliief tavoiirite” jaya-Bhattuyya-Nayaka was tlie Chief 
Master of the Ro'oes. He claims to have been the descen- 
dant of a laja of the Kasmira country 

Among the feud itoiies of BailaJ i the H nga princes ot 
Asandi-nad and tlie Muliyera chiefs were in i prosperous 
condition and they remained faithful to their over-lord. 
In A. D. 1180 Kongiihvdrmma-dhannmd-inaharajadhiraja 
Bammarasa-deva of Asandi died in a battle and as a sign of 
grief his faithful servant Bainmeya-Nayaka performed self- 
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sacrifice *. The same year Bammarasa was succeeded by 
his son Narasimha-bhupa*. N.irasimha had allied witli Bal- 
iaja in reduciiig the northern forces: “the master of elephants 
the Malava King, the Laja King with his warriors, shining 
with masses of liorscmen the Gurjara Kin,< and the Choja 
King — he opposed, attacked, and on the field of battle fought 
by himsi lf on receiving the order from King Balin’’. Under 
Naiasimha, Mudu;'ere Rama Gaunda was occupying the posi- 
tion ol Malia-najprabhu •*. 

in Hnliyera t^’e Maha-Samanth.i Hovi-deva wa.s succeed- 
ed by his son Ballafa who we find was ruling in A. D. 1 Ijl ^ 
his senior queen and crowned consort being Marauwe-devi'*. 
He claims to have trampled on Choja and Kajihga, thrown 
down the MajuVri army, destroyed the army of Nepaja and 
plundeicd and diiven away Pandya'. Samanta Ballaja was 
succeeded by ' is son VI. a-Narasimha-deva 

Among •■flier feiulaiorie:- of Ballaja we find Maraiyanc 
“ot die first fni'ii'p” ruling Kilalai-nadn in Mudigogda Soja- 
Mandal'im, 'vii ■ -n A. D. H' 6 agieed to pay certain Si<ei ified 
taxei t(. Ballaja "the great feudatory, a sun to the irclicrs. 
Iniri of t.'aiiaMiibi’’, IVkayya Nayaka, the great loid Naneya- 
v.iru, the ruler of Kaiib'i-.iadu. 11 was the custom to appoint 
an olficia! as a p 'litic.d i\ ;eiii :o control tin feudatories 
In A. I) 1193 thi^ office was oc-cupied by I la* 'y anna riilei of 
lliacii.i lir, who was enlitle-i "the Supeiinte ulent of honour- 
able gic.'.t fi les. Maha-,'a layit !, Master of policy’ 

iailala iiad appoiute i a large number ol ministeis to 
Cope with hiS growing need of the extensive Government. 


* E. C., VI, Kd, 146. 

* E. C., VII, Ci. 73. 

» /Wd., Ci, 64. 

* £. C., XII, Ck, 13. 

& Ibid., Ck, 14. 

« Ibid., Ck, 17. 

1 Ibid., Ck, 16. 

» E. C., IX, Cp, 72. 

» Such an office is implied by the title “Mahasamanthadhipati”.. . 
«> £. C., XII, Tp, 58. 
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ChandramaiiH, was the Maha-pradhani and the palace per- 
gadc. He is said t > have been an “eminent statesman” and 
learned in logic, Bharata Sa .tra, “iiigli-class literature” and 
various arts. Ije was a Brahman and a Saiva by faith, but 
his wife Schiyakka was a devout Jaina, and a descendent oi 
the royal line of Masavadi Kin.-s. In A. D. 1181 Achiyakka 
caused to he erected the* Paisvanatha-basadi at Belg(>la. now 
known as Akalanka-basadi 

Ke^i Raja was the great minister and master over seven- 
ty-two officials. His fore-fathers had been in the service of 
the former Hoysaja Kings “When the Hnysaja line iiegan, 
then Kesi-Raja’s line began. Can tho<e new enmals whose 
line began but ye; terday be compared with him ? ”. ^ Vinay- 
aditya’s councillor wa. Rama-dai.idadhipa; his sor Sildhari 
wa.s Ereyanga’s mini-slcr, his soil' Malliiiath.., Damaraja and 
Kei^av". f?aja, .erved imoer Vishiiuvardhruia: Mallideva’s 
thiee sons Madhava. Better, a -id Dama wc.e <!><• tnii iste,.-. 
of Narasimha; fiettarasa’s sons Madhav.i, Aciiai.a, l>ava;;isa, 
llarihara and Ke^ava, becann the lenuwned ministeis ti 
Ballaja. In A. O. 1210 Kesi Raja made Pahjadi-Bela.di in 
Nir ’ginuia-nad an agraliara .aiiicd Ke^avapur . built the 
tank Ke^ava-Samndra an ' erected god Kesavesvara *. 

Amita-daijnayaka was a iovounti. among the peoiik 
owing to his generous ■lispo'^itions; he was a '\i{andahhei un- 
da and master of all manlier of desi, n^”, and In' was honour- 
ed by tiic assembly of the wise. He seems to nave been a 
volnptnaiy since he had women of many iiatio.ialities in his 
possession. He built the . niiMtesvara temple at Terikere in 
A. D. 1196, which though now in ruins, displays a wealth of 
minute carvings rarely surpassed in the historical monuments 
of Mysore 

Bharatameya-daniiayaka and Bahubali-danpayaka were 
the Sarvadhikaries, treasurers of the jewels and commanders 
of the life-guard. They were descendents of Mariyane and 


1. E. C., II, 327 (124); lit. Ml, 54; V, Cn, 150. 

* E. C, V, Cn, 244. Cf. Herns, Beginnings oi Vijayanagara History, 

pp. 74-76. 

* £. C., VI, Tk, 45. 
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were zealous patrons of Jainism like their fore-fathers. In 
A. D. 1184 Ballaja renewed the grant of Sindagereon them 
“which belonged to their family” 


E. C., IV, Ng, 32. Among other ministers and generals, we find 
Achiraja (1175: £. C., VI, Kd, 53), great Ministers Erivanna 
and dannayaka Balagovindaiasa (IlPO: F. C., X, Gd, 41). 
Ministers Kunivaii Perumale and Ballala Mantri (1217: /:. C.. 
V, Bl, 224), Main Setli, Protector ol Bandaiiika (1204: F. C., 
VII, Sk, 229), Great Minister Malleya dannayaka (1203: £, 

VII, Sk, 244), (jreat ministei Toya Singeya (1181: E. C., VIh 
Sk, 212), Macliiniavya, Great Minister ruling Koiiga-iiad 
(1189: F. C., V, Ag, 79), Great Minister Billa Chokkayya 
(1200: E. C., IV, Cli, 204), Ministers Tipparasa, Bairava, and 
Bointnarasa (1196: C.. IX, Nl, 82.), Masana Dannayaka 

(Madras Report oj Epiptaphy, 1914. p. 103). Treasurer Brah- 
niana Singeya (1209: Rangacliai^a, op.cit. 1, p. 285), Councilloi 
Kccharasa (1220: E. C.. V, Ak. 77), Senior Dannayaka Deva- 
pa^ya who had tornierlv been undei Vishnuvardhana (1180, 

E. C., Ak, 129), Great Minister Maliadeva (1174. E, C., V, Ak, 
69), Minister for Peace and War Naianimayya (1178: E. C., V» 
Cn, 220), Minister Nagadeva (F. C., II, 335(130), Ministei 
Kumara Panditeya (1208: F. C., VI, Kd, 117,) Hulla, formerly 
Minister of Narasimha, his brother Kantimayya, ministers 
Cliakkanna and Hariyanna (F. C., IV, Ng, 30). (ieneral 
Bittimayya (F. C„ III, My, 8), Great Minister Ketayanna 
(1177: F. C., Ak, 112), Minister Tantrapala Permadi (1177: 

F. C., V, Bl, 86), Minister Babeya, 1208: (F. C, XI, Hr, 18). 
Soma dannayaka (1214: F. C., XI, HI, 2), Todapille dannaya* 
ka (1175: F. C., VII, HI, 45), Ministers Oovindamayya, Naga 
Rudramayya and Kalaniayya (1175: F. C., V, Hn, 75), Minis- 
ter Buchi Raja (1173: F. C., V, Hn, 119), Poialva dannayaka 
(1224: F. C., XI, Dg, 25), Kirti-Gaunda dannayaka (1208: F.C., 
VllI, Sb, 28), Mahasamantha Kallaya-Nayaka, (1200: F. C , X, 
Gd, 51), Mahasamanthadhipati Holalkere (1193: F. C, XI, Hr, 



CHAPTER XI 


Narasimha II. A I). i23o»i335 


C»)iittmpc)iari(.s; 

Yadava King: 

Sin-;hana, A. L). 1210-1247. 

Cliola ixing: — 

kajaraja Hi, A. D. 1216-1243. 

Fandya King ol Madina: 

Maravainian Stindaja Pandya i, A. D. 1 '16 1 37. 

Kadava King: — 

I’cinnjinga-deva. 

B.'illaja was aiciiedid by Ins son iNaiasini' ;i 11, an 
though he sat on th- thione for a slii.it peiioi! ottitti en ye 
yet by hi< mditaiy piowess am! mteinaf aal polic\ lie 
proved himself woitliy of his great lima e. He was boin m 
tne Saka'yeiir 1105 (A. D. 1183). Baliala made “gi -at 'll.-.” 
on the occasion of the lurth of a crown , mice, om of whith 
beine the renewal of the ;rant of Sindagere on Bhaialanuya 
ind Bahnbali danijayakas *. An in.‘.criplioii dated about 
A. I). 1189 describes him (Kumaia Vha-Nara-.ihe i-deva) as 
ruling the kingdom of the world*. But at this time lie was only 
six yeais old and hence he could not h.ive been able to de>- 
charge the duties of a Yuvaraja. The earliest insciiptio.is that 
inform us of his as.socialion with Ballaja m the government 


. ‘ E. C., IV. Ng, 32. 

» £. C., IX, Kn, 67. 
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ot the kingdom are dated in the year A. D. 1205*, at which 
time he was twenty-two years old. Sometimes Ballaja, his 
crowned Queen Padmala-mahadevi and their son Kumara 
Narasirhha-deva, were together ruling the kingdom *. Nara- 
simha had at tliis time under him tlie great feudatory Machi- 
deva who was ruling Holajkeie-nad and llonkunda-Thirty. 
It is interesting to note that Machi-deva belonged to the Palla- 
va line ". In A. D. 1220 Ballaja “being ot full age” established 
Natasirhha in the kingdom and went to heaven*, and Nara- 
siriiha was ciowned on the 16th ot April 1220’’. ThusaBelur 
insciiption dated in ^aka year 1143 informs us that it was 
the “first year” of Naiasimha’s reign*. Here his mother Pad- 
mala-devi is associated with him in making a grant to the 
Kedaresvara temple built by Abhinava Kefala-devi the junior 
queen of Ballaja. 

We have seen that at the end of Ballaja’s reign the 
Yadava king Sihghaiia had encroached on the northern 
territoiy ot the Hoysajas. Sihghana was a very ambitious 
king and throughout his teign he was engaged in wars ol 
aggression. Before A. D. 1220 he had subjugated the ^ila- 
hara territory and defeated Bhoja 11 ot the Karad branch 
while his general Vlchapa subjugated the central, western 
and south-western portions oi the Chalukya kingdom includ- 
ing the Katjas ot ijaiindattj and the Kadambas of Goa; and 
he was also engaged in wars with the Hoysajas and the 
Pandyas of Gutti in the Nolambavadi province; he claims lo 
have carried his invasion so far as to set up a pillai of victory 
in the neighbourhood ot the liver Kaveri“. 

The Gutti king Vikramaditya 11 whom Ballaja claims to 
have defeated was piactically independent till the end of his 


‘ £. C., XI, Cd, 23. 

* Ibid., Ak, 13 and 14. 

•* /Wd., Cd, 23. 

* £. C., V, Cn,2ll. 

» Ibid., Cii, 172. 

* Ibid., B\, ns. 

1 Fleet, Kanarese Dynasiiest, p. 524. 
» /. fi. /?. A. S., XV, p. 385. 
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reign, but his successor Joyideva was apparently a feudatory 
ofYadava Sihghaha*: while Santalige which so long had 
been claimed to be one of the provinces of the Hoysajas was 
now under onp Maha-maiidale^vara Bira-devarasa of the 
Santara line who did not acknowledge the suzercinty of the 
Hoysala king*. This critical situation in the north gicatly 
weakened the Hoysala power, and here Narasimha first 
directed his attention to the subjugation of the Yadavas, 
before marching into the Choja and Fandya countries* “His 
sword, which he had soiled with brains of Vikramapala and 
Favusa, he chansed with the hot blood of Makara; and 
setting up Choja. . . he acquired fame as tlie establisher of 
Choja and the destroyer of Fandya. First he slew Vikiama- 
pala and Favusa in one direction, and tlien in another direc- 
tion he made the Kadava Raya, Magara and Faijdya king 
roll on lln' ground’’ \ Thus it is clear that Narasirnha first 
fought with the Yadavas and tlien niaiclicd south. The 
second inscription quoted in tliis chaptei gives its date as 
A. D. 1224, therefore Narasirnha must have defeated the 
Yadava generals Vikiaina-pala and Favusa betoie lliat date. 
The Yadavas had at this time acquiied some teiritories 
south of the Ktishna. For instance the aiea now comprising 
the Sor.ib Taluk which had been under Ballaja in A. D. 1208, 
was by the year A. D 1223 under Singhana . 

It is not known when the Hoysalas and Yadavas met in 
battle; but we aie only infoimed that the “multitudinous 
forces ot the brave Sevuna army. . . were laying seigc’’*; while 
a Hassan inscription says“l will only describe how the Sevu- 
nas coming against him (Narasirnha), in vexation died’’ '. An- 
other inscription at Hassan tells us that Narasirnha went on an 


» Ibid., p. 383. 

* k. C., VIM, Nr, 8, Sa, 1. 

•> H. C., V, Bl, 1 13. 

< Ibid., Bl, 74. 

• E. C., XI, Dg, 25. 

« Cf., E. C. VIII, Sb, 30.\ 307, 308. 
1 E. C., Ill, Md, 121. 

» £. C.. XI, Dg. 25. 
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«.xpe(iition to the nortli and that he filled the Tiingabhadra 
with the blooii of the Sevuna^-*. It is therefore evident that 
the Yadavas had encroaciied ''outii in the HoySeda territory 
along the Tunga'iiiadra river, between .Uchchangi and 
Bankapnra and beseiged some important Iloysala teiritoiy 
there. Tin's iieces'-iialed Narasimlia’" match northwards to 
drive them back. 

The Yadava army was led by the generals Vikiama-pala 
and Pavusa. In the battle tlial ensued tl e Muysalas were 
completely victorious; they diove ..wav tlie Yadavas and 
killed Iheii generals, “On his expedition to the north the 
Tungabhoclr.i v/as filled to tlu banks with stn ains of blood* 
and l)y -is slaughtei ot Vi'..rama-pala and Pavusa and others, 
he filled the abodes t>f the celestial nymphs When, mounted 
on a rutting elephant, he appea'od in the fiont of the bailie 
to si ly ics enemies, then by his bloodslie ! of t!ie Sevun.i army, 
he tecalled to ea.th the bloody deed' of t 't god who 
slew .Madhu and Kait.diha”*. “Tne lotus i.eaus of Viki.mi.i- 
oala and !’av”s.' swung about among the p des ot lli. fl.i.gs 
•f the golden howdali of his (Nara imh.ds) elepliai t a- if 
nod'iin;. in .approval of Ins valour” '. N.ir .siihiia ■v.i'j ..'•■dsted 
by iii'- great general Adday sda Haidiara. ile peaet .ited into 
the Sevnna a; my “slew witli his blows, nvoi threw them, tnut 
tiieni under teet, piiraied tlieni, Ha’ ihara: and with hie. one 
iiiorou"Jibrcd horse captU'C I wiiote lines of their cavaliy”'. 

Thi- t onqne^t of N.ir.a>iriiha against tlie Yadavas liad 
only a teinpoi.uy efiect since in tlie lime ot .Somesvaia th.'v 
pnsheit still tiiither and iiad Mcltnr as one of their ca dtals '. 
i'he enmity betecii tlie iloysaias tud l.ie Yail iva continued 
down tiil the begi ning ot the tou-teenth centmy when both 
tile enij iie' fell loider the Mahomedans. 

Narasiiiilia 1! ''.lould be given great importance for his 
politic. d relationship with the Choja: and tlie t^aijdyas of the 

* £. C., V, Hn, 84. 

* Ibid. 

s C., Xf, D«, 25. 

« £. C, 111, Md, 121. 

» Kice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 115. 
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south. After tlieii defeat at the hands of Vishniivardhaiia the 
Cholas had retreated to their native territory and weie reion- 
itiK theie as a supreme power. The feelings ot the Hoysalas 
towards them liad been throughout inimical, though they do 
not seem to have attacked them. Vi .luiuvardhana, Narasiriilia 
I and Ballaja had always assumed tiie titles “Destroyer ot 
Chera, Chdja and Pandya”. Vislinuvaidhana nad encouraged 
Vaishijavisin and protected Ramanuj i tiom tiie wratls ot the 
Choja king Kulotunga Chola. 

The history of the Clidjas is ol no intciest to mil purpose 
until the time of Rnjadhiraja 11 and his snceessoi Knlotiinga 
III. The lormcr was ruling piioi to A. 1). 1 178 and the latte 
tiom A. D. 1 178 to anoiit 1218 Tneie was a civil wai ii 
Madura owing lo tlie nvali) ot P I'tishraina Pandva and 
Kulasekaia tor the tiirmie. The foimei was a isted by 
P irakiai.li b<lttu the greaf ktnt oi Ceylon, while the C'lojas 
espoused the cause of tlie latiei. Aflei a long stress ot wai 
the Ceylonese weie diiven a" av by the Choja' and Knlase 
kara’s son V'kiania i’aijdva, was placed on t’<'tnrone*. 
Kiddfii'iga Chola 111 w is t'u last ■ leat kiii' ol the Cholas 
who claims to have “pi ostialed to the ground tlie king ot 
the noith’’ '. 

We have to bca. p. mmd the fact lliat aliuut this time the 
Choj 1 had heseiged Ine lot! of Ui.lic 1 1 "p, bm were iin aic- 
cesitul “Thou h Chola lay tee to- tw-ive year., was 
it capluied ? The lepoit caiiii that he had aliaadoned it 
Nvhcii mountiiig on it but one cubit was snflicient to I'liiu; 
that Uc'ichangi i.iio the possession ot tins mighty one (Bal- 
lala 11)’’ C It IS not kn.iwn whctlici the Pandy..s of Uchcliangi 
cad allied with the i^andyas ot Madina so as to v xcite the 
wrath ol Kiilotiiii; a 111 oi whether the latter had bcseiged the 
foit merely to appease Ins thirst for conquest. 


• h. /., VI, p. 281, ami 'outh Indian Inscriptions, III, p. 123. 

* K. Aiyangai, Ancient li.dia, p. 154. 

3 At. E. R., 1908, Para 64 <S South Indian Inscriptions, III, p. 218. 
‘ E. C., V, Bl, 137, 175, 
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It is also problematical why Ballaja ventured to attack 
Uchchangi only afici the Ciio/as had abandoned it. I sup- 
pose this fact only strengthens the statement made by Mr. 
Krishna Sliastii that Kuiotunga Choja III was more than a 
malch \o BaWala ^ K record IromlheKolar District regis- 
ters that Ballaja II was ruling in the 12th year of Kuiotunga 
Chola III, which suggests Ballala’s inferiority. Whatever 
may be the comparative power ot these two great monarchs, 
it is evident from tive titles ot BaWata that they were not on 
friendly terms. “Choja had his crown reduced to powder”*. 
“Cliojika spent his days on the sea-shore” 

It is probable that the term “Chofa" the Hoysalas includ- 
ed the Choja Irungolas ot Nidugal also. In A. D. 1218 Ballala 
II was encamped at Nidugal* evidently on an expedition of 
wai. Inscriptions at the temple of Sidhesvara-swami at Hc- 
mavati, Anantapur Distiict, (tiic capital of the Irungbla chiefs 
which was then known as Penjeru or Henjeru) show that an 
endowment was made to the temple by the Choja king in A. 
D. 1 168; but in A. D. 1205 Ballaja made a grant to the same". 
These Ciioja chiefs of Nidugal were perhaps the feudatories 
of the Choja king Kuiotunga 111. It ih gathered from McKen- 
zie’s Collections that Ballaja ll’s attempt to subvert the Kerala, 
Choja, and Kalinga armies pioved futile since his army was 
striken with fever". Buf no inscriptions have been found to 
support this statement. We know that Ballaja’s attention 
was wholly directed to the north in the Kuntala country 
and he was residing at Vijayasamudra and other centres 
almost till the end of his reign. I suppose that he did not have 
any military expedition in view into the territories south of 
the Hoysala kingdom. 


* A.S.y. /?., 1909-10, p. 151. 

* £. C., V, Hn,58. 

» /Wd.,Ak,38. 

* /Wd.,Hn,61. 

» Sewell, Lists of Antiquities Madras, 1, p. 121. 

* McKenzie's Collections, Introd. p. 66. 



When Narasimha 11 ascended the throne, the kingdom of 
the Chojas had taken a different aspect. Rajaia/a III who 
succeeded Kulotunga in A. D. 1216 was too weak a monarch 
to cope with thg political situation at the time which was 
leading the Chdla empire Into dismemberment. The Sambu- 
varayans near Kanclii, the Adegaimans and the Telugu Chojas 
of Nellore (Trivikrainapura) were gradually growing into 
prominence. The Pandyas of Madura were moving into 
the Chdla kingdom piobably to avenge the humiliation 
to which they had been subjected by Kulotunga Cholalll*. 

The Magara kingdom which is often mentioned in the 

Hoysala inscriptions is identified by Mr. Rice with Maha- 

tajavadi of which the Banas were in possession in the ninth 
century*. This was subsequently granted by the Chdja 
kings to the Vaiditmba chiefs '. During this period the 
Mag'll a= were ruling the territory now compresing Coimba- 
tut and the S.ilem Districts \ These seem to have asserted 
their independence in the beginning of the thirteenth century 
and encroached upon the decaying Chdla empire which 
necessitated intervention by the Hoysalas. 

Under these critical circumstances the Chdla country 
which had so long been impregnable to the Hoysala 
monarchs, offered itself as a field for the acquirement ot 
wealth and power in the south, and Narasimha was not slow 
to utilise it to his best advantage. It is intcre*-'*; to note that 
it was the first lime when the Iloy.salas took a hand in the 
settlement of the neighbouring kingdoms. Narasimha also 
gave his daughter in marriage to Rajendra Chdja III ^ This 
was a very important alliance. 


* K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. l5.')-t57. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coore, p. 104. We are told in Dg. 25, E. C., XI 

of that Narasimha defeated Banodara in the South. This was 
probably a derivation from the word Bana. 

>» E. C.,X,CI,9. 

* E. C., XU, Introd. p. ID. 

5 /. A., XL, p. 136. 
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The inscriptions of the lime of Narasiriiha indicate seve- 
ral expeditions to tlie soutli into the Choja and Fandya 
countries. Mr. A. Venkata^ubbiah in his quotation of the 
Jagannatha-Vijaya by poet Kiidrabhatta states that Ballaja 1! 
Iiad the title Raj.i-raja-pra!isiit.t-viratani (establishei of Raja- 
raja i.e. Choja King) and aigues that llie alliance witli the 
Cliola^ took place in the life-time of Ballaja ‘. But no authen- 
tic lecords have appealed to pto\/e detinitely that Ballaja 
had tai.en up tlie cau.se ot the Ciiojas. In fact his titles 
which 1 have previously mentioned indicate hostility to the 
Chbjas; and in the light of such evidence the poets’ version 
may be i ejected. 

Two expedition- ot Narasiihha into the Choja country 
stand prominent. One m A. D. 1222 and one in about A. 1). 
1131. In A. D. 1222 Narasiihha was maiching to the south 
against kanga where a bailie took place RangcT is idcnti- 
lied by Dr. Hiiltzsch with ihe island of ^rTrangam An ins- 
cription in Channarayapatna Taluq dated A. D. 1223 gives 
to King Naraihsiha the titles “uprooter ot the Makara king- 
dom” and “establisher of the Choja kingdom” and states that 
when Narasiihha was encamped at Chudavadi (Chiida-gia- 
ma in Mulbagal Taluq) on his way against Magara, he gave 
ordeis to his ministei Visvanatha-deva to make Kembala in 
Nirgunda-nad an Agrahaia^. It is ot inteiest to note heie, 
that when Narasiihha was stationed at Cnudavadi he gave u 
feast to celebrate the adding to his necklaie of an emerald 
received trom Munivaraditya. Munivaradilya was an old 
title belonging to a landed duet in Melai or Westein Mara- 
yapadi ^ The encampment at Chudavadi was no doubt in 
the year A. D. 1222, by the end of which he had lestored the 
Choja king. The insciiption in Channaiayapatna Taluq in- 
forms us that Narasimha “lifted up Choja, bi ought under 


* Q.y./. //., VI, Fartll, p. 200. 

» E. C.. VI, Cm, 56. 

* E. /., VII, p. 162. 

« £. C., V, Cn, 203. 

» Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 104. 
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him the land as tar ss Setu and pursuing after the Tri-Kalinga 
kings, penetrated their train of elephants, displaying un- 
equalled valour", and that he forcibly captured Adiyama 
Chera, Pagidya,,Makara and the powerful Kadavas. “Saying 
*why am 1 called master of elephants when there are no 
troops of elephants of which I am master ? ' — he marched, 
without stopping, for a hundred gavudas to the east, and 
uprooting the Magara king, captured the hundreds of ele- 
phants he had brought against him’’‘. By this expedition lie 
became possessed of "a wcaltl) of elephants, horses, jewels 
and other valuables" such as Itad never been acquired before, 
and in A. D. 1223 he was at his residence at Dorasamudia*. 

Perhaps Narasimha had actually gone to the capital of 
the Choja king, to bind the crown on him and futthei south 
to erect the pillar of victory at Setu (Rame^varam) to mark the 
southern boundary of his conquests. There is an inscription 
ot A. D, 1224 informing us: “He made the Kadava Raya, 
Magara and the Pa^dya king roll on the ground, and captured 
their ptoud rutting elephants; and being pleased (with him), 
he placed Choja before him and bound the crown upon him; 
and in Setu did Narasimha by his valour set up a pillar ot 
victoiy" *. 

The Hoysaja expedition in the year A. D. 1222 presup- 
poses a disruption in the Choja country. The Kadavas 
whom the inscriptions mention were synony..:ous with the 
Pallavas. The king of the Pallavas, Perunjihga was ruling 
the country, now called South Arcot District, and till A. D. 
1230 he had acknowledged the supremacy of the Ch6jas‘. 
But by A. D. 1220 he showed his rebellious spirit and seems 


The word ‘'Adiyama" indicates a notionalily like ‘‘Chola" or 
"Pandya" and it can be identified with the Adaigamans who 
held a principality adjoining the territory of the Teluga 
Cholas of Vellore, as has been mentioned before. These had 
also been defeated by Vishnuvardhana. 

E. C., VII, Ci, 72. J E. C., V, Cn, 197. « E. C.. XI. Dg. 25. 

E. /., VII, p. 164. Perunjinga in particular seems to have claim- 
ed the Pallava lineage, but unlike his great progenitors he 
was only a local chieftain. 
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to have allied with the Magaras and the Paqdyas in the 
destruction of the Cho}a Empire. The Paijdya throne was 
at this time occupied by Maravarman Sundara Paijdya I ^ 
Narasimha’s campaign, as explained above, proyed completely 
successful, and for a time the Cho{a monarch was saved from 
the impending destruction. Apart from the motive of friendly 
alliance with the Chojas, Narasiihha was desirous of acquir- 
ing power which is indicated by the fact that he had robbed 
the Magara kingdom of its wealth. By the year A. D. 1226 
he had appointed Ke^ava dandanatha and his younger brother 
as the governors of Magara Three-hundred*. 

During this period of disturbance Narasiihha was mostly 
residing in the south. Thus in the year A. D. 1229 we find 
him stationed at Kanchlpura (the modern Conjeeveram)*': 
while his son was residing at KannanQr (Vikramapura, in 
Trichinopoly District) in A. D. 1228 and bearing the imperial 
titles “Maharajadhiraja" etc*. The establishment of the 
Hoysaja capital at KannanQr might partly be of help foi the 
Cho|as to withstand the attacks of the Paqdyas and partly to 
guard the extended Hoysaja dominions. 

In A. D. 1231 the Pallava king Perunjihga marched into 
the Chola country and took Rajaraja III prisoner at Senda* 
mangalam, which Dr. Hultzsch has identified with a place of 
the same name in Tirukoilur Taluk*. The Papdyas and the 
Magaras who had been completely subjugated in A. D. 1222 
were still aggressive in the Ch5ja country. Sundara Pandya 
boasted of having conquered the Choja country and restored 
it to the Chola king*. That he had conquered the country 
seems to be true because an inscription of his ninth year, /. e. 
A. D. 1225, is found in the Ranganatha temple at ^rlrangam^ 


* Aiyer, Historical Sketches of Ancient Deccan, I, p. 175. 

* £. C., XI, Ck, 42. 

* £. C., XII, Tp, 42. 

* A. S. /. /?., 1909-10, p. 152. 

» £. /., VII, p. 162. 

* B. /., VI, p. 314. 

•> /. A., XXI, p. 344. 
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Thus in A. D. 1231 Narasimha had to march for a second 
time from DSrasamudra to rescue the Ch5ja emperor, vowing 
that the trumpet should not blow till he had justified his title 
as setter up of .the Chola-magdala which he had acquired 
after his conquest in A. D. 1222. He first marched into 
the Magara kingdom, capturing the king, his women and 
^easuries, and halted at PachchOr, which is said to be opposite 
Srirangam in Trichinopoly*. In A. D. 1233 Narasimha was 
residing at Pahchala in Cho)a-nad^ 

From PachchOr he had sent his generals Appaqa-dao- 
ijayaka and Sumudra-Goppaya-daijijayaka against Peruhjin- 
ga. The inscription which describes the expedition of these 
two generals was found by Dr. Hultzsch on the west wall of 
the prakara of the Devanayaka-Perumaj temple at Tiiuvendi- 
puram, near Cuddalore on the sea-coast®; and itisdistin- 
guisned from most other South-lndian inscriptions, as it does 
not record a donation or similar transaction but is of purely 
a historical character. It was engraved in the 16th year of 
Choja Rajaraja (A. D. 1231-32), that is in the same year in 
which the battle was fought. It was evidently engraved at the 
instance of the two Hoysaja generals, and the place where 
it is situated was perhaps the same where the Ch6ja emperor 
was released and given into their charge. 

The routes by which the generals Appatja and Goppaya 
marched is thus described in the inscription' “We destroyed 
EHiri and KaliyQrmQlai where the Kopperunjinga was stay- 
ing, and ToludragaiyQr wheie Solakop was staying; killed 
VTra-Gafiga-nad-Sjvan (and) Chinattarayan, and four officers 
including Parakramabahu, the King of Ijam (Ceylon); seized 
their horses, and seized the horses of Kojji-Soiakon. Having 
worshipped the god Ponnambalam (Chidambaram), (we) 
started (again), destroyed rich villages including Toijdai- 
manallQr, caused the forest to be cut down and halted at Ti- 
ruppadirippuliur (Tirupapuliur). We destroyed Tiruvadigai 


* VII, p. 161. 
» B.C.,Vn.Ci,52. 

* VIl.p. 160, 
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(Tiruvadi), Tiruvekkarai (Tiravakkarai) and other villages, 
burnt and destroyed the sea port towns on the sea and the 
drinking channels to the routh of the VaraQavasi river and to 
east of ^endamahgalam; and seized and .plundered the 
women. When (we) advanced against ^eQdamahgalam and 
were going to encamp (theie), the KSpperuiljihga became 
afiaid and submitted to the King (Narasiihha II) that (he) 
would release the Choja emperor. As he (the king) agreed 
and despatched a messenger to us, (we) liberated the 
Chdia emperor, went (with him), and let (him) enter (his) 
kingdom” * •* . 

Perufijihga had built a fortification on the northern bank 
of the Kaverl to defend himself against the assaults of the 
Hoysajas; and even the services of the temple of Tiruven- 
kadu had to be stopped for a period of one year until the 
Hoysajas returned to their capital *. 

Narasitfilia and his generals had to oppose the united 
forces of tlse Kadavas, the Pallavas, the Paqdyas and the 
forces from Ceylon. Appaija and Goppaya are said to have 
pursued VTra-Pa(jdya’s army*. In A. D. 1233 immediately 
after the battle, Narasirhha leturned to D5rasamudra*, but 
the next year he had to march against the Pagdyas: “Nara- 
simha Devarasa in order to make a victorious expedition 
over Pagdya, was in Ravitadanakuppa” ^ From another 
inscription we understand that he had returned to Dora- 
samudra and had styled himself “a wild-fire to the forest of 
the Chakrakuta fort” *. ChakrakDta is one of those forts on 


* Vira Ganga-nad-Alvan aud Chinttarayan are supposed to have 

been originally the officers of the Chola king and later to 
have gone over to the side of Perunjinga. Parakramabahu, 
the king of Ceylon had died in A.D. 1197; here in the inscrip- 
tion it might only mean a general from Ceylon. (£. /., Vlh 
p. 168.) 

* Af. E. R., 1919, p. 100. 

•* £. C., XII, Ob, 45. 

* Ibid. 

» £. C., V, Ak, 123. 

* Ibid., Ak, 82 . 
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the east, now in the United Provinces, which had been sub- 
dued by Vishquvardhana 

Narasiihha seems to have received no trouble from the 
Changalvas and the Ajupas of South Kanara, who had been 
reduced to feudatorship by his father. 

He claims to have been ruling the Uahgavadi Ninety-six 
Thousand, the Nojambavadi Thirty-two Thousand, the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand, the Kadambajike Thousand, 
with the Nangaii Ghat on the east, Kohgu on the south, Ajva- 
kheda on the west and the lleddore on the north, as his 
boundaries 

Narasimha's first queen was perhaps Kajala-devi who had 
given brith to a son, Someivara-deva, before the year A. D 
1223®. The young Soyi-diva (Some^vara-deva) was looked 
after by the King’s sister Sovala-devi with affection like a 
mother *. From this we understand that Kajala-devi must 
have died early leaving the crown-prince an orphan. An 
inscription dated in A. D. 1227 and 1235 speaks of the senior 
Queen Uma-devi who made grants on these dates to a temple 
which was in an Imminent danger of bankruptcy. The ins- 
cription does not mention the name of her husband, and it is 
difficult to say whether she is Narasitnha’s wife or his step- 
mother. Narasithha had another wife Lokambik.i, whose 
native place was Turuvakere (Tumkur District) An ins- 
cription of A. D. 1228 brings to light Gaurala-devi, daughter 
of Bellapa-Nayaka of the body-guard, by whom Narasithha 
II had a son Ereyanga. She, her father and others joined 
together on the date of the inscription to make a grant to the 
god Mallikarjuna ®. One of the queens of Narasithha II men- 
tioned only by her title "the Mahadevi” seems to have put 
to death a subject of hers. The victim’s wife performed sati 
in about A. D. 1225®. 

* Cf. supra, p. 82. 

* i?. C., V, Cn, 204. 

1 AM., Cn,203. 

« AM., Ak, 123. 

> Rice, Mysore Inscriptiota, Introd., p. 79. 

* C. C.,V,Cn,204. i £. C., V, Ak, 81. 
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Among the ministers of Narasiriiha, Polajva attained the 
highest rank. He was a minister during the time of Ballala II. 
Subsequently he attained such proficiency in state adminis- 
tration that the whole of the Hoysaja kingdom was entrusted 
to him when the king was out in the Choja territory. He 
won the title Tolagada-kamba (unshaken pillar). He hailed 
from Naranapura in the Andhra country and was born to 
Atti-Raja and to Naviladeyakka. In the council he was the 
tongue, the other councillors being like statues; in war he was 
a shield against the four-fold armies of the southern king. As 
among kings Narasimha was the first, having by his bravery 
once defeated Baijodara, so among councillors PSlajva was 
the first, having guarded the whole of the Hoysaja empire 
here. (2an further praise be added ? “After taking milk can 
anything else be taken ? ’’ He caused the temple of the god 
Harihara to be adorned with 115 golden kala^as. “He was 
divinely directed to build it, which had never been done by 
any of tlie great kings of old.” HermmadI Raya had wanted 
to do it previously, but was stopped by the god in a dream. 
Polajva having completed the temple, made a giant of Bana- 
vajji to the hundred and four Brahmans of the agrahara, and 
built there a temple of Lakshmi-Nai aya^a. Me is also said 
to have composed a Hari-Charita in shatpadi *. 

Appa^a-daOQayaka, , Samudra-Goppaya-da^^ayaka and 
Addayada Harihara-daiiijayaka were the three great military 
generals of Narasimha 11, the former two having distinguish- 
ed themselves in the war with the Pallavas, and the last one 
In the war with the Sevunas. Addayada was the younger 
bi other of Singeya Nayaka and Mariya Nayaka, and the son 
of Malleya Nayaka. Me was a “devout worshipper of the 
feet of the god Harihara.” In A, D. 1235 the three brothers 
erected the temple of the god Mallikaijuna at Basurival in 
the name of their father. “From the foundation to the top of 
the pinnacle shining with various coloured paintings, with 
spaces decorated with the ancient stories of the Bharata and 
other works, the whole resplendent as if a Mount Meru 


* £.C.,XI,Dg,25. 
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ornamented by the art of the goldsmith, such was the 
temple of Mallikirjuna'’^ 

Gangaiyadeva-Sihgeya-dagdanayaka, probably the bro- 
ther of Addayada Harihara-daggayaka, is said to have im- 
proved or consiructed the sacred hall and the enclosure 
round the temple at Srlrangam*. Mahasamantadipati Nir- 
gunda Challeya Nayaka, who had “completely trampled the 
Pagdya Army” at Uchchangi during the time of Bailaja, was 
still a great feudatory under Narasimha II and was entitled a 
“grinder of feudatories” The piincipality of Huliyera was 
ruled by Mahasamanta Kappeya Nayaka till the year A. D. 
1232, but in the next year his younger brother Lakumaya- 
Nayaka was ruling there \ Kumara for Ptince) Narasihga- 
daggayaka was ruling the Heruha Three-hundred as a feuda- 
tory of Narasimha II. He v-as the son of the gieat minister 
Nagagga who had occupied the important position of Pad- 
mala-mahadevi's ^rikarga^. 

The Chikka-BegQr and BasQr ptovinces (probably on 
the banks of the Tungabhadra) were ruled by i^vara-deva, 
Mada-deva and Malli-deva, who belonged to the Sinda-kula. 
Though, in A. D. 1228, they were the feudatories of Nara- 
simha II they still retained the title of king 


‘ E. C, III, Md, 121. * /.A. VII, p. 136. 

» £. C, XI, Hk, 104. < £ C., XII. Ck, 27, 32. 

» £. C., XII, Gb, II. Among the other mlnistP'^. and officers we 
find Kumara Clioramayya (1235. £. C., V, Cn, 221); Madhava 
dannayaka(l22I. £. C., V, Hn, 106); Maha-Samanta Kachi 
deva (M. A. R., 1914-15, p 54); Perumala-deva (1221. £. C., V, 
Bl, 154); Paramesvara dannayaka and Appaya dannayaka 
M. E. R., 1920, p. 119); Slkka-devar of Ilaipakka Nadu (1237. 
£. C., IX, Bn, 139a); Marantayya dannayaka (1227. £. C., V, 
Ak, 50); Kereya Singeya nayaka (1255. £. C., XI, Hk, 41); 
Maha-Samanta Bileya nayaka (1234. £. C., XII, Gb, 40); 
Sevamayya dannayaka (1229. £.C., XU, Tp,42); great minister 
Raya dandanatha (1228. £.C., XII, Tp, 54); Maleya dannayaka 
(1221. B.C., IV, Ch, 162); Blttimaya dannayaka (1220. E.C., IV, 
Yl, 122); Raddanya, the Hejjunca of Pandya-nad (1220. £. C., 
XI, Hk, 56.); Raghava and Sankara, of Nolamba lineage, 
officers in Pandya-nad (1220. £.C., XI, Hk, 56); Sriranga dan- 
nayaka (M. A. R., 1918, p. 47). 

E.C., VII, HI, 8. 



CHAPTER XII 


Somesvara A D 1235-1356 


Contempoiaries 

Yadava Kings:— 

Singhaga, A. D. 1210-1247. 

Jalthuga. 

Krishna Kandhara, A. D. 1247-1260. 

Ch5)a Kings:— 

Rajaraja HI, A D. 1216-1243. 

Rajendra Ch5}a III, A. D. 1243 & A. D. 1267. 

Pagdya Kings:— 

Maravarman Sundara Pandya I, A. D. 1216-1237. 

Mlravarman Sundara Pagdya 11, A. D. 1238-1250. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pagdya I, A. D. 1251-1271. 

Suine^vara or SSvi-deva succeeded to the throne after 
the death of Naiasiihha 11. An inscription in Seringapatam 
Taluk of A. D. 1254 states that it was the twenty-first year 
of SSme^vara': so that it can be understood his accession took 
place in A. D. 1234. Dr. Hultzsch, however, quotes another 
inscription dated ^aka 1 177, the 29th year of Som^vara and 
thus calculates that the date of his accession was Saka 1 1 48 
or A. D. 1226*. The inscriptions of Narasimha extend to 


E. C., Ill, Sr, 110. 
£. I., Hi. p. 10. 
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the year A. D. 1234^ and therefore it is probable that he 
died in the same year, it is interesting to note that both the 
inscriptions quoted above, the one at Seringapatam and the 
other from Ch^a>nad referred toby Dr. Hultzsch, though 
apparently contradicting each other enable us to understand 
that S5me4vara was crowned as the ruler in the Chola and 
PaQdya countries in A. D. 1226, while he became the Sove- 
reign of the original Hoysaja territory only after the death of 
Natasithha in A. D. 1234-35. In the year A. D. 1229 Some^- 
vara was residing at KannanQr and was styled Maharaja- 
dhiraja*. The same year he was stationed at Dorasamudra 
after his successful battle against the Yadavas, and again he 
was entitled Maharaja’’. Therefore it is cleai that Some4vara 
was crowned in the life-time of his fathet as the Maharaja of 
the Hoysaja territory in the south, with Kannanur as his ca- 
pital Mr. Krishna Sastri counts Some4vara’s 29th year from 
A. D. 1235 and thus arrives at the conclusion that he was 
defeated by the PaQdyas in A. D. 1264\ This is clearly a 
miscalculation; as will be seen later, the battle took place in 
A. D. 1255-56 after which date Some^vara’s insciiptions have 
not been found. 

KannanQr or Vikramapura has been identified by Dr. 
Hultzsch with a village named Kannanur five miles north of 
^rirangam, which is now completely in ruins. Part of the sur- 
rounding rampart and traces of the moat of an extensive fort 
are still visible there. Detached stones have been discovered 
on the spot with the Hoysaja birudas inscribed on them The 
Doctor was able to fix the site with the help of an inscription 
in which the king mentions “ (the image of) the lord Poysja- 
e^vara which we have set up in Kannanur alias Vikrampuram 
in Rajarajavjanadu.” An inscription in the ruins of an old 
temple informs us that the name of that temple is Poysale^- 
vara. Hence the discovery 


* E. C., Ill, Md, 121; E. C., XII, Tp, 21. 

« A. S. /. /f., ig0»-10, p. 192; E. C., Ill, Nj, 36. 
J E.C., IV,Ng,98. 

« £. /., Ill, p. 8. » IbUU 
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A new inscription found in the Hole-Narsipur Taluk 
informs us that in A. D. 1238 SSme^vara was residing at Vi- 
jayarajindrapatfapa "which he had brought into existence in 
the Cho}a kingdom" All the other inscriptions inform us 
that he was residing at Vikramapura, which was erected by 
himself in the Cho]a kingdom. Probably the two names 
refer to the same place. 

SSme^vara had settled there with his queen S5vala-devi 
as early as A. D. 1225, in the life-time of his father, for the 
purpose of guarding his southern boundaries and for assist- 
ing the Chola king. Even after the death of Narasiriiha, 
S5m^vara made his permanent residence at KannanQr, and 
rarely visited D5rasamudra. An inscription in the Banga- 
lore Taluk informs us that he had created Kannaniir for his 
pleasure in the Ch5ja Mapdala and that he had conquered it 
with the might of his own arm 

The transfer of the Hoysaja Capital from Dorasamudra to 
KannanQr presupposes the transfer of political interest of 
the Hoysaja kings from the northern territories to those of 
the south. From the time of Vishpuvardhana onwards the 
Hoysajas had always attempted to overthrow the Chalukya 
yoke and to battle with the Kalachuryas, the Kadambas and 
the Yadavas for a share in the Kuntaja country. During the 
time of Narasiriiha II the politics of Southern India took a 
sudden change. The Chalukyas, the Kalachuryas and the 
Kadambas were destroyed within the space of half a cen- 
tury. But the Yadavas grew more powerful and established 
a substantial empire on the ruins of the Chalukya territory 
in the north. Narasiriiha II had the true hereditary spirit 
of extending his kingdom, but he perceived that the Yadavas 
could not be shaken; and hence his attention was directed 
to the south, where civil wars and bitter hostilities between 
the neighbouring empires had reduced the land to a political 
chaos and offered a fresh field of conquests to the Hoysajas. 


• Q.y. Af. 5., II, p. 126. 

I £.C.,IX,Bn,6. 

* Af. A. 1912.13,0.37. 
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^me^vara*8 activities in the Ch5|a country are dated 
from almost the beginning of his father's reign as mentioned 
before. Of him it is sai.d that when he first began to walk 
Chera went before him, calling out: “Bravo 1 Mind your steps 
D5va I ”, while the ChSja king and Paqdya, one on each 
side, held his hand In the beginning of his reign Somei- 
vara retained the same poiitical attitude towards the Ch5|as 
and the Paiidyas — “The displacer of the Pa^dyas and the 
setter up of the Cholas"; but soon afterwards he became 
hostile to the ChOjas too. 

In A. D. 12^ Sdme^vara claims to have “uprooted" 
ChOja in the field of battle, but when he claimed refuge 
he protected him *. The battle took place in A. D. 1234-35 
the year of his coronation in which year he returned to 
Dorasamudra after having marched to the Choja— Pagdya 
kingdom *. The Choja king was assisted by his feudatory 
Chdda-Tikka who boasts of having defeated the Karnafa 
king SSme^a at Champapuri, and of having estabiished the 
ChSjakingon the throne*. The ChSja king Rajaraja III, 
whom Narasidiha II had restored to the throne after defeating 
the Pallavas and the Paodyas, managed to continue his 
weak rule till A. D. 1243, but SSme^vara’s hostility towards 
him shows that when Rajaraja found himself secure on the 
throne, he turned refractory towards his Hoysaja benefactor. 
Hence Some^vara was obliged to subdue him. This was evi- 
dently in the interest of Some^vara who now had established 
a substantial power in the Choja country, and therefore the 
inimical attitude of Rajaraja would weaken his influence. 

In the meantime the Kadava king Perunjihga had resum- 
ed hostilities with the Hoysajas after his defeat in A. D. 
1231, and hence Some^vara had to march against him. 
In A. D. 1237 he was encamped at Mangalada-koppa on his 
victorious expedition against Kadava-Raya*. An inscription 

* E. C., VI, Kp, 12. * E. C., V, Ak, 128. 

* E.C., XI, Jl,33. 

* Cf<« Ayyar, Historical Sketeha of Ancient Deccan, I, p. 284. 

» E.C.,\, Ak, 123, 
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dated A. D. 1236 gives S5me^vara the title “ up>rooter of the 
Magara kingdom and establisher of the Ch5}a kingdom" 
This was one of the distinguishing.epithets of his father; 
nevertheless it signifies SSmi^vara’s hostile attitude to> 
wards the Magaras. In A. D. 1256 he sent a message to 
them through his general Narasiihha-nayaka. But appa- 
rently the Magara king did not accept the demand conveyed 
in the message. It therefore resulted in a battle in which 
Narasiihha-nayaka was killed *. 

Sdme^vara's reconciliation with the ChSlas in the year 
A. D. 1237 was only temporary, hostilities having broken out 
again after a few years. The Paqdyas on the other hand 
became friendly with Some^vara after the death of Maravar- 
man Sundara Paqdya I in A. D 1237. His successor Sundara 
Paqdya II addressed Some^vara as uncle (Mamadigal), and it 
is supposed that Sundara Pandya's mother Pammeyakkan 
was probably SSme^vara’s sister ®. It is also apparent that 
Sundara Paqdya II sought protection and acknowledged the 
supremacy of Some^vara. An inscription of the eighth year 
of Sundara Pindya (A. D. 1246) records gifts of a village to 
certain Brahmans and the naming of it after Hoysala Some^ 
vara *. An inscription dated the seventh year of Sundara 
Paqdya records the settlement of disputes between the 
^aivas and the Vaishqavas by Appanqa daqqayaka, one 
of the officers of Some^vara®. In another inscription of 
the eleventh year of the same Paqdya king mention is made 
of a Hoysala officer who was apparently a representative of 
Some^vara in the court of Sundara Paqdya*. In A. D. 1247 
Some^vara assumed the title “ PatidyarUjya-sthapanacHSrya” 
(establisher of the Paqdya kingdom) ® instead of his former 


1 £.C.,XI, Dg.l2g. 

* £. C.V, Ak, 106. 

* Rangacharya, Madras Inscriptions, III, p. 1452. 

* Md.,l\l, p. 1S02. 

> Ibid., p. 1652. 

* Ibid., p. 1500. 

1 E.C., HI, Md,62. 
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title PSn^yarafa-disapatta" (displacer of the Pandya king). 
Such titles indicating Hoysala protection of the Paqdya king- 
dom were commonly used by his descendents*. in A. D. 1254 
he styled himself *‘Sdrva5/iauma” (universal emperor)*; and 
his inscriptions are found as far south as Sendalai and Man- 
nargudi in the Tanjore District,* which probably marked the 
southern boundary of his empire. 

The weak reign of the Chola emperor Rajaraja III 
terminated in about A. D. 1243; but storm was again gather- 
ing. Maravarman Suridara Paqdya was advancing from 
the south and the Pallava chief was ready to take advantage 
of the internal dissensions and establish himself independent- 
ly in the northern parts of the Chbja empire. The confusion 
increased on the occasion of the accession of Rajendra 
Chdja III 

The latter ascended the throne in the year A. D. 1246*. 
lie addressed Some^vara as uncle a term indicating some 
blood relationship. But unlike his predecessor he showed 
bitter enmity towards the Hoysala king. During the first 
five years of his reign, however, he was obliged to bow 
down to the superior power of Sdme^vara. He needed an 
interval of quiet to collect the scattered forces of his king- 
dom and then to make one final convulsive effort to prevent 
the collapse of the great Choja empire. That the Ch5ja king 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Som^vara and that he 
sought an interval of peace can be seen from an important 
incident of the period. In the fourth year of Rajindra ChSU’s 
reign a committee was formed to enquire into the affairs of 
the temple in Kurukkainadu, which included the great minis- 
ters Aliya-Sdmaya daqdanayaka, Sevaya daqdanayaka and 


* B. C., XII, Tp, 12; III, Tn, 78, 97; IV, Kp, 9; Ng, 97. 

* E. C., V, Ak. 108. 

3 Rangacharya, Madras Inscripiions, III, p. 1569. 

* Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 158. 

» £./., VII,p.l76. 

* Ibid.,p,m. 
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SSmanatha Vittaya who were officers at Sdme^vara’s court*. 
In the fifth year of Rajendra Ch5}a, SSmaya-da^^anayaka 
made a gift of land to the temple of Madhurantaka>ChO)l^- 
vara in SSIakuIamaQikka-Chaturvedi mangalam *. 

By A. D. 1252 Rajendra-Choja turned hostile to his 
suzerain Some^vara and started an ambitious military cam- 
paign to restore the power of the Cholas. Among the achieve- 
ments of the king, in an inscription in Tanjore District, are 
mentioned his capture of the stronghold of Vira-Rakshasa, 
which was called Uttara-Lanka; his victory over the PIq- 
dyas; and his power over the Kargafaka king Sdme^vara, 
“Vira-Rakshasa is said to be the sole hero of the Vadugas, 
and Rajendra’s campaign against him was perhaps due to a 
general war against Kopperunjihga whose territories extend- 
ed as far as Draksharama and who had given a good deal of 
trouble to Rajaraja IIl”^ In his seventh year (A. D. 1252-53) 
Rajendra Chola styles himself “the hostile rod of death to the 
Kannariga (Kargataka) king** and boasts that the hero*s 
anklets were put on his feet "by the hands of Vira-S6me4- 
vara” *; while another inscription, referring to the same 
incident informs us that Rajendia Choja humbled his uncle 
Some^vara, the Karijafaka king so thoroughly that he put 
on the Ch6la*s leg an anklet of heroes with his own hand*. 
S5me^vara on his part seems to have been assisted by his 
feudatories the Changajva chiefs Boppa Devarasa and Soma 
Devarasa, who, apparently after the battle with the Cholas, 
accompanied him in A. D. 1252 as far as Ramanathapura on 
the banks of the Kaverl when he was paying a visit to Dora- 
samudra *. Though it is probable that the Hoysalas suffered 
a defeat at the hands of Rajendra Chola III, it is not possible 
that the defeat materially affected their position, since the 
Ch5)as were soon swallowed up by the rising Papayas. 

* Rangacharya, Madras Inscriptions, III. p. 1525. 

> ntid., p. 1513. 

a /ftitf., II, p. 1328. 

* VII, p. 176. 

a Rangacharya, op. cU., III,<p. 1524. 

* Rice, AQisore and CsorgfP. 106; £. C., V.Ag,: 
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The loyalty of the Pa^dyas to the Hoysaja crown ceased 
with the death of Maravarman Sundara PaQdya 11. His 
successor Jatavarman Sundara PaQdya I is considered to be 
perhaps the greatest of the PlQdya kings of Madura, for it 
was during his *rule that the kingdom reached the utmost 
limit of expansion^. The Kdyilolugu, a lecord of gifts 
made to the Ranganatha temple at Srlrangam, gives us a 
glimpse into the extensive military expeditions and the wealth 
of the treasury of Jatavarman Sundara PlQdya. Hete he 
styles himself the uprooter of the Keraja race, a second 
Rama in plundeiing the island of Lanka, tlie tiiunderbolt to 
a mountain the ChSia race, the dispeller of the Karijata king, 
the fever to the elephant Kajhaka king (the Gajapati, king 
of Cuttack in Orissa), the jungle*fire to the forest Viragai^da* 
gSpala, a lion to the deer Gaqapati (the Kakatiya king)*. 

Inscriptions of the year A. D. 1256-57 infoim us for the 
first time of the defeat suffered by S5me^vaia at the hands of 
the Papayas; and the death of Some^vata is hinted at in an 
inscription dated A. D. 1257 *, therefpre it is probable that the 
battle between the Pandyas and the Hoysajas terminated by 
the year A. D. 1256-57. The cause of this conflict was pei- 
haps the assumption of independence by Jatavarman Sundara 
Papdya I who had by this time started his campaigns against 
the neighbouring teiritories. In about A. D. 1255 Vikrama, 
probably a feudatory of Some^vara, “pursued after the 
Papdya king, slew the enemy and gained great wealth by 
victory. He terrified the hostile kings and drove off their 
elephant troops". But he was killed in battled It is here 
indicated that the Pagdyas were driven away. But soon 
afterwards they marched to Srlrangam and Kanpanur the 
capital of Some^vara.' A record of this time registers the 
utter defeat suffered 6y Somelvara at the hands of Jatavar- 
man. “He destroyed the Chera king and his army in battle; 


i Aiyer, Historical Sketches of Ancient Deccan, I, p. 164. 
1 /. A.. XL. p. 137. 

I £.C..IV,Kp.9. 

« & C., VI, Kd, 119. 
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levied tribute on the Ch5)a; by the strength of his arm he 
inflicted defeat on the Hoysala king in the country which is 
watered by the Ponni (Kaveri) and cut off his f)owerfui 
cavalry and infantry together with many commanders, such 
as Singana, who were renowned for their valour; killed the 
Chera king, who offered protection to the Hoysala sovereign 
when the latter fled from the field; captured KannanQr and 
received a tribute of elephants from the Kargata'”. The 
occup^ion of JItavarman Sundara Pagdya in ^rlrangam is 
further^ proved by the wealth of jewelry he bestowed on the 
Ranganatha temple there. The Kdyilolugu says that the 
immense booty obtained from the vanquished kings was 
utilised in the construction of Tulapurusha magdapas and 
the completion of the thousand pillared mandapa. Jatavar- 
man also presented several jewelled ornaments to the god- 
desses, and covered the roofs of the temple with plates of 
gold. Thus he is said to have expended eighteen lakhs of 
gold pieces for covering the temple with gold, and another 
eighteen iakhs for minor expenses; and acquired the title 
'‘Koyil-pon-meynda-Perumar* (he who covered the temple 
with gold)*. 

It is surmised that Some^vara was killed in battle, for 
an inscription in the Ranganatha temple informs us that 
"having caused to long for the other world that moon 

of the Kargaja (Some^vara) King Sundara Faniya rose 

full of brilliancy” *. An inscription dated A. D. 1257 registers 
the suicide of the Hoysaja officer Kanneya Nayaka together 
with his wives and servants, apparently on the death of 
Some^vara. "Kanneya Nayaka with his wives — six times 
embraced Garuda on the head of an elephant and fulfilled 
his engagement with Someivara-deva” *. It was a custom 
for a few faithful followers called the gammas, to die with 
the king. Thus it is probable that SSme^vara was killed 


< Cf. Aiyar, Historical Sketches of Ancient Deccan, 1, p. 165. 

* /. A., XL, p. 137. 

> £. /., Ill, p. 14. 

* e. C., IV, Kp, 9. 
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in the battle of A. D. 1256. The same year Ramanatha 
succeeded Some^vara in his southern dominions; this can 
be supposed irom an inscription of his which has been tound 
at SrTrangam and is dated A. D. 1257 But Kannanur seems 
to have been occupied by Jltavarman Sundara Paqdya even 
in A. D. 1264, since in that year (fourteentii year of his reip,n) 
he issues orders from there regarding a gift of land *. it is 
very probable that Ramanatha had to eater int ) a tre.ity with 
the Pai^dya king and to send him back with a tribute in oidei 
to take pos'ic^sion of the lo-it territories of his father. 

While Some^vara was engrossed in the affairs ol liis 
southern territorrics he was ever watching with concern 
his northern boundary wliich was being thieatencd by the 
Yadavas. Somesva;a’s principal collision with the Yadavas 
took place dudng his father’s life-time before A. D. 1229. He 
had taken charge of the Chdja-nad in A. D. 1226, but the 
fresh aggres.',ion of the Yadavas after the defeat of Vikrama- 
pala and Pavusa obliged Suniesvata to match northwards. 
The Yadava army was heailed by Krishna Kandhara He 
was probably the crown prince at this time since he ascend- 
ed the throne only in A. D. 1247 \ Addayada Hurihara the 
chief mini der of Narasimhd had taken an iinpoitant part in 
subduing the Yadavas under him. Me continued to be the 
minister of SOme^vara too, and most probably the inscription 
which mentions his victory ovei the Yad.ivas might be 
referring to the battle against Krishna Kandhara as well as 
against Vikramapala and I'avusa''. 

The Yadavas, however, started fresh incursions; and in 
A. D. 1238 Yadava Singhana styled himself the co iqnerer of 
Hoysaja '; but Some^vara proved moie than a match for him. 
In A. D. 1236 he was stationed at Pandharpur (near Shola- 


‘ /. A., XL, p. 137. 

* Kangacharya, Madras Inscriptions, 1, p. 112. 
•< B. C., IV, Nf, 9S; E. C., Ill, Md, 122. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 519. 
s £. C., Ill, Md, 121. 

* '/. B,B.R,A. S., IX, p.326. 
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pur) S The fact that he had inarched so far north in the 
heart of the Yadava territory, proves that he succeeded in 
pursuing Singhapa’s army and defeating it. But Some^- 
vara must have retreated soon afterwards for we see that 
Singhana had started his aggressive wars afresh. In A. D. 
1239 he sent an army including 30,000 horses to capture the 
fort of Gutti. Sihghai;a’s army then marched still south and 
raided the territory of the Idagur chief*. In A. D. 1242 they 
marched further still to Kabahu-nad. A battle ensued between 
the Yadavas and the army of the chief of Kabahunad who 
was a feudatory of Soine^vara; and most probably the Yada- 
vas weie driven back \ 

There was quiet for a short time; but trouble began again 
in A. D. 1248 after the accession of Krishna Kandhara. Under 
the incessant onslaught of the Yadavas the Hoysajas wete 
losing their hold on the territory now comprising the Chital- 
droog District and for the first time between A. D. 1250 and 
1263 Yadava inscriptions begin to appear there*. Belagamve 
which had been an important centre of the Hoysalas after the 
fall of the Kadambas and the Kalachuryas was occupied by 
the Yadavas in about the year A. D. 1215 during the time of 
SihghaQa\ It was probably at this time that they made Bet- 
ter in Davangere theit C 9 pital*. But the Hoysajas were ever 
exerting themselves to push back the enemy. Thus a Yada- 
va inscription of A.D. 1255 styles the Hoysalas as “turbu- 
lent” \ But in about A. D, 1^5 negotiations were going on 
between the two monaichs, through the medium of Some^- 
vara’s minister Kuhjanambi. “Pleasing both the Hoysala 
emperor in the south and Ballaha (Kandhara) himself in the 
north he lormed an alliance between the two kings which 


» Bombay Archaeological Report, 1898, p. 5, 

* £. C., Vlll, Sb, 319. 

» Af. A. £., 1914-15, p. 55. 

* E.C.. XI, Dg, 88, 50, 103, 48. 

» Rice, Mysore Inscriptloqs, p. 37. 

* Mysore and Ccorg Qazelteer, II, p. 475. 

’ J.B.B.R.A.S., XII, p.47. 
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was universally praised, and obtained credit in negotiating for 
peace and war as an embodiment of petfect truth and an orna- 
ment of mercy”*. From the fact that the Hoysajas employed 
their minister for the purpose of negotiation it is evident that 
they had given up all hopes of defeating the Yadavas at the 
moment. Besides A. D. 1255 was the year in which S5me^- 
vara had to devote all his attention and energy to attack 
the turbulent Pagdyas who had come to capture Kannanur; 
and hence he was forced to make peace with the Yadavas. 

The western boundary of the Hoysajas was intact dur- 
ing the time of S5me^vara. The Changajvas who had disap- 
peared after their overthrow at the time of Vishguvardhana 
appear again during the reign of Sumesvara as his faithful 
feudatories. These were S5ma deva and Boppa deva who 
were ruling together at Kodagu ^rirangapattaga in the Coorg 
District. In the year A.D. 125? when Some^vara was travel- 
ling from Kannanur to visit Dorasamudra they came to Rama- 
nathapura to receive him. This city which they had re-bullt 
in A. D. 1245 probably marked their southern boundary 
on the banks of the Kaveri river which Somesvara had to 
ford*.' The Changajvas were an able support to Somesvara 
in subjugating the Kerala kingdoms in the south and they 
styled themselves “a submarine fire to the ocean the Kerala 
forces” ®. 

Another great feudatory of Somesvara was Mahasamanta 
Mareya Nayaka who claims to have defeated Maleya*. 

Among Some^vara’s queens Somala-devi seems to have 
been his favourite, with whom he lived at Kannanur in the 
beginning of his reign. She was his patta-mahTshi®. She 
belonged to the Bharadvaja kula of the Soma varh^a and was 
born to King Chiddarasa arid' Queen VudajnachT. On her 
death in A. D. 125?, Somesvara, then living at Kannanur, 

* E.C., V, Ak, 108. 

* E. C., V, Ag, 53. £. C., 1, Intiod., p. 15. 

» Ibid. 

* E. C., XII, Tp, 78. 

•' Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 322. 
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resolved to make a grant for her “final happiness”. Accor- 
dingly on the occurrence of the eclipse of the sun, after hear- 
in(> a discourse on the merit arising from gifts at such a time, 
he made a grant of MadanapaUi and Mattika^a in Kalukuni- 
nad, as an agrahara of 70 shares, renaming the places Soma- 
lapura*. 

Some^vara had another pa(ta-mahlshi named Bijjala-raQi, 
the mother of Narasimha 111. Hei beauty is described in a 
queer mannei— "(o move in the noighbouihood of the bright- 
ness of whom made the wives of other kings honourable” *. 

He had yet another wife Devala-mahadevi of Chalukya 
lineage who bore him a son Ramanatha and a daughter Pon- 
nambala-mahadevi’. 

Among the feudatories of Soini^vara we find Konguli- 
varina-dharma Mahaiajadhiraja, Maliamagdale^vara Ganga- 
rasa, ruling Arabala Seventy*; Narasihgaya-Nayaka luling 
Bemmattanur*; Mahasamantadipati Vira-Rajendra Choja- 
Kukula-Nadava Kadasur Appeya-Nayaka*; Feudatory Sun- 
keya Tennayakar of Madhava Chaturvidi Manglam the 
subduci of Nilgiii’; Chika-Machi-deva of Kan^-ynla, Odpaooa 
and Ranganna together ruling a “settled kingdom” in Nugu- 
nad \ 

Among the officeis we find that tne three brothers Ke^i- 
laja-dangayaka, Billayya-dagijayaka and Bettayya-daijijayaka 
of Narasirhtia ll’s court were still living in A. D. 1252; but it is 
interesting to note tlial they weie obliged to ask tho consent of 
then sons Kesiyaijna, Gautamayya and Siripayya for confer- 
ing a grant to tne Ke^ave^vara temple’. Probably the latter 


» E. C., IX, Bn, 6. 
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had retired from service in favour of their sons. Addayada 
Harihara dagplyaka who made a name in the battle with the 
Yadavas under Narastmha, continued the office of minister in 
the time of Som^vara*. The great minister Perkadideva daq- 
iiayaka son of Sriranga dapQayaka was an administrator in 
the Chdla country. In A. D. he joined all the Mahajanas 
of Durgaiyar-agarani, the Srl-VaisiiQavas of the eighteen maQ- 
dalas and the great Nana desi in making a grant for the god 
Tirumanikka in Merkoppal of Durgaiyar agraharam Bom- 
maQa daQnayaka was the great mirdster for peace and war^* 
An epigraph of A. D. 1237 records a grant on the occa- 
sion of Ardhodaya for the god Etle^vara by an assembly of 
Pasayitas or Masters of Robes and other officers. They were 
the chief customs officer VaijaQQa, the Maha-pradhana 
Polaiva dan^ayaka’s baiu-manusya (agent) LakhaQtia Ra- 
yapa, the Maha-pasayita-heggade Kolliya Ramagga, and 
the Maha-pasayita mlna-bentikara (fish-hunter) Mayileya 
Nayaka’s son Nageya Nayaka’s balu-manusya Heggade 
Hariyanna-Perumale-Nayaka *. 


‘ E. C., Ill, M(1, 123. 

S 1917, P.46. 

* E. C., V, Cn, 237. Among other officers of Somesvara, we find 
Kampeya dannayaka minister and Appana dannayaka (/. A,, XL, 
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Devanna (£. C., V, Cn, 221). 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Naraslmba III. A. D. 1254*1291 


Contemporaries 

Hoysaja Kings:— 

Ramaiiatha, A. I). 1254 to 1295. 

Yadava Kini's:— 

Ktishna Kandhara, A. D. 1247 to 12b0 
Mahadevci, A D. 1250 to 1271 
Ramachandra, A. I). 1271 to 1309. 

In the previous chapter it was seen that the year A. D. 
1256-57 marked the conflict between the Papdyas and the 
Hoysalas ending in a signal victory for the former. But before 
this final catastrophe Some^vara had thought of initiating his 
sons in the administration of the empire. Fiom his long ex- 
perience of nearly thirty years he liad found that it was impos- 
sible to rule a kingdom extending from the Tungabliadra down 
to Madura undei a single umbrella. The situation became 
more difficult in A. D. 1254, when the Yadavas in the north 
and the Pagdyas in the south were threatening to invade the 
Hoysala territory. Some^vara felt the approach of his 
end and destruction. It was at this time that he embarked 
on a new scheme of government: his northern territory was 
bequeathed to Narasirhha III, while the territory now com- 
prising the Kolar District and the Tamil-nad fell to the shaie 
of Ramnatha. These two young princes were to be installed 
on their thrones in a grandeur worthy of Hoysaja name 
and prestige. The merriment of the coronation festivities 
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coupled with the tense political excitement throws a tragic 
gloom over the atmosphere. The details of this occasion 
have not come down to us, but one instance impresses us 
greatly. Some^ara established the Mukkode (or triple 
umbrella in the Vijaya-TTrtadhinatha basadi and set up an 
order in the four frontier provinces to honour it, nnd to show 
that “the lordship of the earth was his”*. The triple 
umbrella is, no doubt, tlic symbol of the triple rule of 
Some^vara, Narasithha, and Ramanatha. By this scheme of 
government he enteitained hopes of further improvement in 
his empire; but the duality of power proved a complete failure, 
and it was the primary cause of the downfall of the kingdom 
in the next generation. 

Narasirhha III was born to Bijala-raiii on the I2th of 
August A. D. 1240*. On the occasion of his coronation in 
A. D. 1254 he paid a visit to Boppa-deva-daijijayaka’s 
basadi. There he made an offering to the god Vijaya-Par.4v’a 
and read the genealogy of his line in a foinicr iasana^. 
A later inscription infoims us that he being steady as a boy, 
on his coming of age, with King Soini^vara’s approval 
he assumed the splendid ciown for the protection of the 
Hoysala kingdom*. In A.D. 1255 his (Pratapa-Chakravartti, 
the prince Kumara Narasimha-deva’s) upanayana was cele- 
brated. On this occasion he made grants to the Vijaya- 
Par^va basadi of Boppa-deva-daijnayaka Me was a small 
boy when he ascended the throne. 

The news of Some^vara’s death, and the division of the 
Hoysaja empire stimulated the Yadavas to renew their aggres- 
sions. Krisna Kandhara, who had accepted the treaty of peace 
from the Hoysala king, died in A.L). 1260, and was succeeded 


‘ £. C., V, BI, 125. 

* E, C., VI, Kd, 100. Here the birth of a son to Soinesvara is 
mentioned; it might be either Natasimha or Ramanatha but 
since the former’s upanayana took place in A. D. 1255 the 
above inscription probably refers to him. 
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by his yonger brother Mahadiva. The Yadava forces at 
first marched to the west against the Kadamba chiefs of 
Banavasi and the Santaras of HosaguQda. Kadamba-Kava- 
deva was attacked in A. D. 126S^ Kava-deya evidently be- 
came a feudatory of the Yadavas; but subsequently he seems 
to have been attacked by Narasimha’s army, for Saluva 
Tikkama professes to have established the Kadamba king 
and disgraced the Hoysaja king*. The Yadava king Maha- 
deva marched into the Konkan and defeated Some^vaia the 
Sllahara chieftain. The fugitives took shelter in ships but 
they were drowned. Ftom this time onwards Konkan was 
annexed to the territories of the Yadavas '. 

Santara Bommarasa was busy defending himself against 
the Yidava forces from the year A. D. 1264: and in A. D. 
1270 he succeeded in repulsing them but he was utterly 
defeated by the army of Yadava Ramachandra in A. D. 1276^, 
after which time the country now I epiesented by the Sagar 
Taluk, fell to the shaie of the Yadavas. By A. D. 1282 the 
Santara chief Bommarasa’s son Taminaiasa was ruling 
Hosaguqda as a feudatory of the Yadavas *. 

During this time Narasiihha was engaged in subduing the 
rebellions in the cast, mostly instigated by his step-brother, 
Ramanatha. But the most formidable enemy in these legions 
seems to have been the linngola king ot Nidugal with his 
capital at Hemavati. The Iriingola chiefs had previously 
suffered defeat at the hands of the Hoysala kings from the 
time of Vishnu vardhana. During the time of Narasiihha III 
they obtained an able support from the Yadavas ’ and 
took courage to invade the Hoysaja territory. In A. D. 


* E. C., XI, Dg, 79. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 47. 
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1269, the entire force of Irungola allied with those of 4 
local chieftain named Quteya-Nayaka and raided Ane~ 
biddatasi-nad which was then ruled by the Hoysaja minister 
Kumara VTra-Cliikka Ketaya-Nayaka In A. D. 1276 the 
Iiungoia king allied with Saluva-Tikkama and marched 
against Dorasamudra^ This was evidently a rash step 
since single-handed Irungola was no match to the Iloysaia 
king. Immediately aftei waids the Hoysaja minister Chikka- 
Ketaya-Nayaka carried on a successful expedition “with 
the East” •* evidently against the Irungola king. The letter 
made immediate preparations to fortify himself against fur- 
ther attacks, la A. D. 1278 he directed his minister Becha 
to build Impregnable foits at Nidugal and Haniya “on 
account of enemies who would not submit*.” But in A. D. 
1285 Narasirhha himself marched at the head of an army to 
the Nidugal fort, and destroyed a village called Bageyakeie*. 

While Narasirhha was engaged in these expeditions the 
Yadavas, as described before, had already encroached, upon 
the territories of the Kadambas and the Santaras, and now 
they were preparing to attack the Hoysajas. In the previous 
reign they had usui ped the important stronghold of Bela- 
gamve This was a safe place of retreat for them after 
carrying on raids in the neighbouring territories. In A. D. 
1271 the Yadava king Mahadeva invaded into the Hoysaja 
territory with a large force of elephant and horse, but Nara- 
sirhha put up such a strong opposition that he had to beat a 
hasty retreat in a single night saying “ flight is best 

The same year Mahadeva died and was succeeded by 
his son AmaQa but he was immediately deprived of his 
crown by ins cousin Ramachandra, the son of Krishna 
Kandharal In his time the seat of the Sevuna government in 

‘ E. C. XU, Tm, 49. 

* E. C., V, Bl, 176. 

» E. C., HI, Md, 1. 
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the south was located at Bettur, close to Davanagere In 
A. D, 1275 Ramachandra gave the government of the country 
from Rayanakhanda in the south to the Perddore on the north 
to his minister Tipparasa*. The steady progress of the 
Yadavas in the south endangered the Hoysaja kingdom and 
lienee they started a formidable defence. They first attempt- 
ed to regain their power in the neighbourhood of Banavasi’’, 
The enmity between the two powers reached its climax in 
A. D. 1276. In the name of the Sevtina king Raniachandia, 
his general Saluva Tikkama, assisted by Jeyi-deva and Haii- 
pala (probably some local chiefs) and strenghtened by the 
army of Irungola invaded the Hoysaja territory and suddenly 
encamped at Bejavadi, which is to the north of llajebidu, 
and laid seige to the fort. Anothei formidable ally of the 
Yadavas was the Mahamandale^vara Immadi Balaha Deva- 
rasa of the Setuvina Rajya^ The enemy was so sure of 
victory that Saluva Tikkama boasted "I will take Dora- 
samudra in only one minute”; but the Hoysaja army put up 
a vigorous defence under the leadership Kumara Chikka- 
Ketaya-dannayaka, and a bloody battle took place on the 25th 
of April resulting in a victory over the enemy who were 
driven back in confusion beyond Dummi, the hill on the 
Shimoga and Chitaldroog frontier. Prince Chikka-Ketaya’s 
son Ankeya was the hero* of the battle. “On Chikka-Ketaya 
asking ‘who will conquer the army?’ Anka himself responded 
with all his heart; and the champion over those who have new 
titles, smote and offered up as a sacrifice to the points of the 
compass the army of the Sevunas spread over the four 
quaiters, so that all the braves in the world shouted. Sparks 
flashed as scalps of heads flew off, while horses cut to pieces 
formed a sea of blood; and when the brave Anka fell upon and 
smote them, Haripala was afraid, Saluva fled, saying ‘1 am 
disgusted’ and Jeyi-deva beat his mouth— so fearlessly did he 


* Rice, Mysore and Cooig, p, 109. 
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expose himself in this great battle. Though Saluva had 
spiead over the whole country in Bejavadi, listen, Anka gave 
him time neither to remove his last encampment nor to take 
food, but attapked and drove him back as far as Dummi”. 
Saluva himself was in personal danger, the band of honour 
on his forehead being spoiled by the two generals Nanjeya 
and Gullaya*. A Yadava inscription however gives quite a 
different version. It informs us that Saluva Tikkama captured 
the city ot Uorasamudra, accomplished his object, and took a 
tribute of ' all manner of wealth, especially of horses and 
clephantsT Though the levying of tribute from the Hoysaja 
king caiinot be anything more than a boast yet it is evident 
that the Yadavas had plundered along the track of their 
expedition, and captured some of the northern tenitories of 
the floysaja kingdom. In A. D. 1277 the town of Harihara 
was under the Yadava king Ramanatha, and there on his 
return from Dorasamudra, Saluva Tikkama erected the 
Lakshmi-Narayaga temple in memory of his former sovereign 
Yadava Mahadeva and of his successful campaign against 
the lioysajds \ The country now known as the Sorab Taluk, 
which had so long been a territory of the Hoysajas abounds 
in Yadava inscriptions after this date^. It is therefore clear 
that a large portion of the northern Hoysaja territory was 
conqueied by Ramachandia, Further, his titles signify his 
conquest of the Hoys ijas. He styles himself “the disgracer 
of the Hoysaja Raya and establishcr of the Tclunga Raya’”*, 
“a rough hand on the bracelet of the Laksmi the Hoysaja 
king’s empire" “. 

The Hoysajas were not slow to retaliate. In A. D. 1285, 
as desciibed before, Nar aslihha ousted the Yadava ally 
Irungola, while his generaT Sihgeya Nayaka was engaged in 
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a battle with the Yadava feudatory Chaundarasa at Kurugodu. 
The latter was killed*. By A. D. 1287 the Hoysajas recovered 
some of their territory in the north and therefore the Yadavas 
had to transfer their seat of government from BettBr to the 
east at Bemmattan-Kallu the present Chitaldroog, which 
was then the centre of their territory in the south*. 

In spite of the fact that Narasimha III made efforts to 
regain his lost power, the incessant feuds and the want of 
unity among the neighbouting powers brouglit ruin on the 
Hoysala empire, and only a generation later it was destined 
to see its final do wnfall. Narasimha died in A. D. 1291, and 
again, according to the time honouied custom a faithfiii ser- 
vant of the king committed suicide on his death, as his fore- 
fathers had done previously *. 

Narasirhha assumed all the hereditary titles of his fore- 
fathers, but many of them do not have a meaning in his case. 
They run thus: Protector of all lands, favourite of earth and 
fortune, great king of kings, lord of Dwaravati-pura, sun to 
the lotus feet of the Yadava kula, head ornament of the wise, 
king over the male rajas, champion among the Malepas, 
gaQda berunda, unshaken warrior, sole hero, terrible in the 
field of battle, Malla of the ^anivara Siddi, giri-durga, in bra- 
vely a Rama, a lion to the elephants his enemies, a rare 
embodied manmatha, the getter up of the Clioja Raya, the 
protector of the Papdya kingdom, the setter up of columns of 
victory from Setu to Vindhya, unequalled for valour, ^rl 
VishQuvardhana Pratapa Chakravarti Hoysala Bhujabala 
^ri Vlra-Narasithha Devarasa*. The king signed himself as 
Malaparol-gagda*. 

The domestic life of Narasimha is a blank, but a tradi- 
tion regarding the tragic end of his sister calls for notice. 
The story is related to account for the destruction of Dora- 
samudra. It goes:— 


* E. C., VII, Ci, 24. 
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“ The king’s sister had been married to the Jingi Raja, 
but was now a widow. She therefore came on a visit to her 
brother, accompanied by her two sons, Lakkana and Vlrana, 
who were iJ^ery* handsome young men. One of the king’s 
wives conceived a guiity passion for them, but her advances 
being aiike repeiled by each in turn, her iove changed to 
hate, and she denounced them to the king as having made 
overtures to her. The king, enraged, ordered tliem to be 
at once impaled, and their bodies exposed like those of 
common malefactors at one of the city gates. Hearing what 
had happened their unfortunate mother liastened to the 
palace to demand an enquiry and justice. But it was too 
late, the fatal order had been executed, and she was not only 
put out of the palace, but the inhabitants were forbidden to 
give her any assistance. In the agony of despair she wan- 
dered from street to street invoking the vengence of tlie 
Almighty on her brother and predicting the speedy downfall 
of his empire. Arriving at the potters’ street, worn with 
fatigue and sorrow, she requested and received a draught of 
water, in return for which act of kindness she declared that in 
the destruction of the capital that street should be spaied. It 
is the only one that has survived”.* There is no inscription 
which conoborates this tradition. The stiange survival of 
a street in an old ruined city must have led to the concoction 
of the story. 

Narasimha’s religious inclinations were towards Jain- 
ism. As described at the beginning of this chapter, he paid 
homage to the god Vijaya Pariva of Boppa-deva’s basadi. 
An inscription dated A.D. 1282 mentions the raja guru Nemi- 
chandra-pandita-deva and praises the family of the Hoysaja 
king*. Nemichandra was evidently the guru of Narasimha 111. 

But two inscriptions of A. D. 1288, found in Arsikere 
Taluk, mention Saiva priests: raja-guru RudraSakti-deva and 
raya-rSja-guru mai^dalacharya-samaya-chakravarti Brahma- 
rasi guru ®. Narasimha 111 had no doubt been partial towards 
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^aiva faith and perhaps acknowledged it as the st^e religion. 
His records reveal extensive grants made to Saiva and 
Vaishnava temples made in different parts of the country. 
In A. D. 1276 he granted lands to Saiva, temples of the 
Lingayat creed*. In A. D. 1276 he gave endowments to 
the Vaishnava and ^aiva qiiaiters of the great agraharaof 
Prasanna Somanatliapura establislied by some former noble 
while in A. D. 1281 he made grants to the Schaiyas, Vaish- 
navas and Nambiyars of that Agraliara*. But the most 
notable help rendered by the king was to the temple at 
Varanasi or Benares. In A. D. 1278 he made a grant of the 
village Hebbala in Kohgu-nad together with its associated 
villages on the channel assessed at an annual rental of 648 
pagodas and freed from all imposts, to provide for the taxes 
which the Karnafa people (his subjects) resident in Ka^i had 
to pay to the Turukshas (the Mahomedan rulers) and for the 
daily offerings to the god Vi^ve^vara of Varanasi, for the 
chatra, the distribution of food and for all other religious 
works *. 

Narasimha had under him many notable ministers and 
feudatories. Among them Perumaje daptjayaka stands 
supreme as the public benefactor. He was a Brahmin of the 
Striya gotra of the Ratta line, and his parents were Vishrju 
De^ha and Trivitta Mancliale. it is said that once he offered 
up the head of the powerful king Ratnapala to the Lakshmi 
of victory, though there was a screen (of the tent) between 
them, and capturing that tent (javanike) obtained the name 
of Javanike Narayaqa*. His usual titles run as the Maha- 
maijdale^vara, his father-in-law’s warrior, Rautta-raya, 
javanike Narayatja, plunderer of the Chola camp, worshipper 
of the lotus feet of Ramakrishna, Mahapradhana, the Brah- 
madhiraja Qanga Perumaje Devarasa, lord of KOliganagatta- 
vritti in Pandya-nad ^ Perumaje was a great favourite of the 
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king. In A. D. 1284 he tewarded him with an estate consist- 
ing of three villages together with their respective hamlets in 
the neighbour-hood of Bellur (Nagamangala Taluk) which 
was called the* Udbhaya-Narasimhapura *. Here he had 
undertaken extensive Irrigation works in A. D. 1270, chief 
among them being the rebuilding of Allalasaniudra tank. 
The Brahmins admit that he had “expended niucii money and 
ensured a permanent supply of water in the channels of the 
rice-fields of Udbhaya-Narasimhapuia”*. In A. D. 1285 he 
converted the Brahmapuri hill (one of the heights above 
Chitaldroog) into Pemmajepura where he established a 
colony of Brahmins and purchased the Kuruba-Kalcya tank 
with lands under it for their maintenance®. The tank was 
improved *. Several other inscriptions can be cited referring 
to Perrumaje’s religious endowments. It is interesting to 
note that he was a great educationalist. In A. D. 1290 we 
find him purchasing certain lands at Mailahgc (the present 
Malingl) for the purpose of endowing a college where ins- 
tructions were Imparted not only in Rigveda but also in 
Nagara, Kannada, Tigula (Tamil) and Srya (Marathi)*. 

Perumaje’s mother Tilvitta Manchale or Manchiyakka 
makes her appearance in a Beiur inscription dated in the year 
A. D. 1280 where she makes provisions for the rearing of 
vrindavanas (flower beds generally for tolasi shrubs) so 
that flowering lavender may be offered to the god Narasim- 
ha“. Perumale had three sons called Laksmi-Narayaga- 
daijijayaka, F*onnappa and Allappa \ 

Another prominent minister was the king’s nephew 
(his elder sister’s son) Someya daipjayaka, who had the 
titles Gayi-gopala, gaijda pegdara, Magdallka, born to be 
an adopted son, the senior dannayaka.“ Someya is said 

‘ £. C., IV, Ng, 38. * £. C., IV, Ng, 48, 49. 
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to have been associated with the king’s son Ballaja, 
in the administration of the country and the command of the 
army'. Though this personage is not famed for his military 
achievements, yet his high rank in court, together with the 
fact that he was the nephew of the reigning monarch raised 
him in the esteem of the people. He was a very religious 
man. The Somanathapur temple, raised by him stands even 
to the present day as a testimony of Iris generosity and the 
perfection of Hoysaja architecture. The temple and the 
great agrahara attached to it were built in A. D. 1270, with 
the help of the king, on the occasion of the marriage of Some- 
ya’s daughters to Malli-deva, an oflicer ot tire army and to 
Chikka Keteya daQQayaka whom the king had cherished like 
his own son. Malli-deva and Chikka Keteya ate entitled 
Kutnaras and are said to be the sons of the king*. “Son” is 
only an expression of endearment and cannot always be 
taken in its literal sense. Malltdeva and Chikka Keteya 
were the nephews of Someya; and Chikka Keteya is ex- 
pressly said to have been Someya’s sister’s son'. In the 
temple Someya erected several gods among which are Pra- 
sanna Ke^ava, Gagda PeQdara Gopaia, Varada Janardhana, 
and within the precincts the six Brahma, twelve Ilathsa 
Narayaiia, ten Matsya, twelve ^ankarasana, twelve Krishna- 
Avatara, and on the banks of the Kaveri, the gods Lakshmi- 
Narasiihha, Yoga Narayaoa, and the god Sarangapani of 
Malavalli. He also made lavish giants for all the teachers 
of science (satva iastra upadliyayarige)*. 

Someya-daooayaka’s guru was the learned GangaJha- 
raya. He was intolerant towards alien religions. Thus 
he styles himself “a sun to the darkness the prevailing 
Charvvaka and Baudha” doctrines and “an embodiment of 
Agastya in ability to swallow up the shirring Jaina ocean”'. 

S5meya had an elder brother called Maleya, who oc- 
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cupied the post of a general in the army*. Besides Malii. 
deva and Chikka Keteya, Someya, had another son-in-law, 
named gayi-govaja, gagda-pepdara, Magdajika-jubu, the 
great minister kumara Oorabhakkare-daQtiayaka who was 
ruling a kingdom in the east*. 

Kuniara Ciiikka Keteya Nayaka, the son-in-law and 
nephew of Someya daijoayaka, and tiie foster son of the kiiip, 
was another important figure at the Hoysala court. As seen 
in the begiitning of this chapter, it was he that drove Saluva 
Tikkama in tlic year A. D. 1276 from Dorasamudra and thus 
saved his country from imminent peril. But later on he 
seems to have turned refractory towaids his sovereign for in 
A. IX 1279 the king being angry with him, arrested him and 
dismissed Meye-deva from his treasury. Keteya’s son Ankeya 
Nayaka was also attacked by the king’.s men*. Chikka 
Kete>d's grand-son, and the son of Ankeya, had died in the 
battle with Saluva Tikkana at Bejavadi in A. D. 1276*. 

Among the important feudatories Malli-deva and his son 
Harihara were ruling the Changalva territory between A. D. 
1280 and 1300 '. Samantha Macha was the ruler of Kulkani- 
nad, and in A. I). 1260 he is found marching against the 
Male army “. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Ramanatha, A. D 1254-1395 
and 

Visvanatha, A. D. 1295-1297. 


Contemporaiics: 

Hoysaja Kings:— 

Narasimha III, A. D. 1254-1291. 

Ballala III, A. D. 1291-1342. 

Paijdya Kings:— 

jatavarman Sundara Pagdya 1, A. D. 1251-1271. 

' Ramanatha, the son of S5nie^vara and Devala-devi as- 
sumed sovereignty over the Tamil districts of the Hoysaja 
kingdom. It was very unfortunate that a territory which was 
plundeted by the Pagdyas should have fallen to his share. 
Even his capital, the city of Kannanur, was occupied by the 
enemy. His father died in battle in A. D. 1256 bequeathing 
to him a disputed territory, without organisation and without 
a capital, it has been said before that an inscription of Ra- 
manatha belonging to the year A. D. 1257 was found in Srl- 
rangam.‘ But in A. D. 1264 Jatavarman Sundara Pagdya 
issued orders from there regarding a gift of land.* This shows 
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that though the conquered territories were restored to Rama- 
natha, the Pa^dyas still held sway. The situation can be 
better understood in the light of the fact that Ramanatha had 
by this time transferred his capital to a place called KundaQi 
or Kundaqa, where he was mostly residing during the later 
years of his reign *. The object of this transfer was evidently 
to take shelter in a place secure from the attacks of the 
Paijdyas, if they were so disposed, and from the inimical 
disposition of the VaishQava priests of the Srlrangam island 
which had been sorely neglected by his father who was a 
staunch §aivaite. That the Vaish^avas of Srlrangam were 
inimical towards the Hoysajas can be gauged from an ins- 
cription there which was written immediately after the con- 
quest of the island by Jatavarman in A. D. 1256. At the very 
outset it gives vent to the wounded feelings of the Vaishijavas 
who presume that “ Srlranga had been reduced to a pitiable 
state** under the rule of Hoysala SSme^vara, and praises the 
Paijdya king *. 

But that Srlrangam had been actually restored to Rama- 
natha can be undei stood from several other inscriptions in 
that island dated in the 2nd, 7th, 15th, and 17th years of 
Ramanatha*. Another inscription dated in the fifteenth year of 
Ramanatha /. e. about A. D. 1269 records his gift, to a private 
person, of four oinaments, to be given to the Rahganatha 
temple. The pci son mentioned here had previously received 
these orn.'iments from Vlra Paijdya Therefore it is evident 
that immediately after the defeat of the Hoysajas in A. D. 
1256, the island was restored to them. The inscriptions le- 
ferred to above wcie mostly found at the Rahganatha temple 
recording the gifts of Ramanatha. Thus it may be supposed 
that the treaty of peace between the two powers included 
the clause that Ramanatha should patronise VaishQavism. 
The Rahganatha temple was the chief centre of that sect. 
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After the death of Somesvara the Chojas came to be the 
allies uf the Hoysajas, and Ramanatha and his son assumed 
the hereditary title "establisher of the Clioja kingdom” 
Two of Ramanatha’s inscriptions have been .found in Nailut 
and Sulamahgalani (Tanjore District)*. This affords a proof 
of Hoysaja domination over the Ch51a territories, as tlie 
suzerain power. 

Thus having settled peacefully with his Choja and Pan- 
dya neighbours Ramanatha dhccted all his attention to the 
north against his half brother Narasirhha Hi. It has been 
seen that Sonie^vaia had divided his kingdom between them, 
but nothing is known about the political relationship between 
the two l)rolhers. In the Patjdya kingdom the custom was 
similar; i. e. division of the kin^.dom between two or more 
brothers, but invariably one ol them was acl.nowledgcd as 
the supreme cmjieror while the others were suboidinate to 
him. We find another parallel instance in the early Vijaya- 
nagar rulers; Bukka and Harihara were said to be ruling 
together, but the former was the supreme kiiig. Contrary to 
these customs, Narasiihha and Ramanatha seem to have been 
independent of each other as can be gathered from the 
inscriptions. But suspicion aiioe.> as to why Ramanatha 
s'liould have been hostile towards his brother. It may be 
that Somesvara did not .make a satisfactory division of the 
kingdom, or that lie had placed Narasiriiha in a suirerior posi- 
tion which Ramanatha was not prepared to acknowledge. 
Tlie latter theory seems probable because (a) such was the 
custom amuag their neighbours, the Paijdyas, (b) Some^vara’s 
object was to affect better administrations and a more efficient 
defence against the enemies, but a perlcct division of his 
kingdom would defeat his purpose, (c) the continuous battles 
of Ramanatlia were made probably to sever all political 
connections with his brother and to remain independent. 

As stated before Ramanatha had transferred his capital 
to a place called KundaQi, where he was mostly residing; but. 
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Kannanur was the alternative capital. Since the latter place 
was not safe, and also since his attention was directed to- 
wards the northern and western territories, he had to select 
Kundagi as his capital. In one place Ramanatha’s kingdom 
is called Hesar-Kundagi Mr. Rice identifies Kugdagi with 
the modern Kundana near DevanahaUi in the Bangalore Dis- 
trict*: his reason for this suggestion is only the phonetical 
resemblance between the two words. But Mr. Krishna 
Sastry identifies Kundagi with another place; quoting Mi . 
J. F. Richards, I. C. S., he presumes that Kundagi has to be 
identified witli a village above the ghats of the same name 
near Hosur in the Salem District. The “Hesar-Kundagi” 
kingdom, referred to above must liave been so n.amed afKr 
Kundagi near Hosur. The place still shows ruins of foiti- 
fications and structural monuments indicating its past great- 
ness *. Mj . Sastry’s opinion seems to be correct. 

We understand from tlie insc.iptions that the collision 
l)etween the two brothers took place as early as A. D. 125)0 ^ 
In an inscription at Belur dated in the next year, after the 
battle of A. D. 1200, we aie pointedly informed that the king 
Nat asiniha was residing in his own Iloysaja country in the 
proper capital Dorasamudra filled with all wealth, which his 
father had with affection stored with the liches of the king- 
dom\ It is therefoie to be inferied that Ramanatha had 
come to fight for a proper share of the kingdom. 

During the next decade Narasiriiha was engaged in a 
death-struggle with the Yadavas and their allies, the Irun- 
golas. In A. D. 1270 Narasimha siiccessfully dsove Saluva 
Tikkama’s army out of ins territory®. In A. D. 1285 he 
marched against Irungola and completely defeated him ’. 
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When Narasithha was thus engaged Ramanatha marched 
into his territory in A. D. 1280 and killed Singeya da- 
99ayaka*. During this period the feudatories of Nara- 
simha seem to have been engaged in petty skirmishes in the 
east of the kingdom, apparently with the forces of Ramanatha* 
In A. D. 1262 Narasiriiha himself is said to have struck down 
the enemy from Nlrakal in the east*. In the same year his 
feudatory ChSja Gaugda gained a victory at Kaduvitti (in 
North Arcot District)’. In A. D. 1285 ‘the Tolavl army’ had 
marched into the Hoysaja territoiy’; and in the next year 
Bhlnia Gaugda ruler of Tungagi-nad, fell in a skirmish*. 
Hence it is evident that there was much disturbance on the 
eastern boundary of Narasimha’s kingdom. 

An inscription in the Rahganatha temple at Srirangam 
dated in A. D. 1294 informs us that subsequent to A. D. 1272 
Narasithha succeeded or supplanted his step-brother Rama- 
natha*; we are therefore to suppose that the latter suffered a 
defeat at the hands of Narasithha. But Ramanatha was 
making preparations for another attack against Narasithha. 

In A. D. 1280 a formidable invasion took place under the 
leadership of Ramanatha, who had allied with the Gajapati 
king. He met the forces of Narasithha at a place called 
Soleflr, (probably in the Tumkur District)’. The Gajapatis 
or “the elephant lords” as their name indicates, were perhaps 
a dynasty Of the Ganga-Pallava line. A line of kings under 
the same title were ruling Otissa in the fourteenth century, 
and they had collisions with the Vijayanagar kings. In the 
thirteentii century the kingdom of Orissa was lulcd by 
Ganga-Pallava kings, and at the time of the battle in question 
Narasiriiha Deva was on the throne*. It is not improbable 


i Ibid., Ak, 149. 

* £. C.,VI,Tk,71. 

■* £. C.Jll. 

* £. C., IX, Cp, 6. 
s Ibid., Cp. 57. 

* £./., Ill,p. 11. 

■» E. C., V, Bl, 187. 

* Mazumdar, Orissa in the Making, p. 202. 
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that previously the Hoysajas had connections with the rulers 
of Orissa. An Orissa prince had led an army of the Huli- 
yera chiefs in favour of Narasithha I. Vishquvardhana in his 
expeditions had marched northwards on the east coast as far 
as Orissa and even further. Ramanatha being also the ruler 
of the territory now comprising the Kolar District, and having 
always to stay there in connection with his wars with Nnra- 
sithha must have entered into an aliiance with some eastern 
chiefs called the Qajapatis. 

The battle at Soleur ended in a victory for Ramanatha, 
and apparently a treaty of peace was concluded. From this 
time onwards till A. D. 1300 almost all the Hoysaja inscrip- 
tions in the Tumkur and Tiptur Taluks and not a few in the 
Taluks of the Bangalore Distiict belong to Ramanatha and 
hence it is evident that as a result of the treaty a large 
portion cf Narasimha’s eastern territory was ceded to his 
brother. But the enmity between the brothers did not end 
with the battle in A, D. 1280. Two years later there was 
another tight. In A. D. 1289 Ramanatha waged war in con- 
nection with the territory of Bettadakofe*. Finally in A. D. 
1290 while Narasithha was residing at Dorasamudra, Rama- 
natha raised an army and came to fight, probably at the gates 
of Dorasamudra’. The next year Narasithha died but with 
his death there was no cessation of feuds. Ballaja 111 ascend- 
ed the throne of Dorasamudra. Whatever the dispositions of 
Ramanatha towards his tiephew may have been, the latter 
was too strong for him to tackle. Ramanatha made fresh 
incursions in Ballaja's kingdom, now specially in the Ban- 
galore district. In A. D. 1292 Ramanatha’s forces made an 
attack but he was apparently repulsed ^ His army again in- 
vaded in A. D. 1294 and then again in the next year’. But his 
ambition of absorbing his nephew’s territory into his own 


. * £. C., XIl and £. C., IX 

* M. A. R., 1916, p. 55. 
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was thwarted, for in A. D. 1295 he died and four years later 
Ballaja absorbed all the territories of Vi^vanatha. and became 
the supreme emperor 

The last date for Rammatha is the 41st /ear of his rei^m 
/. e. A. D. 1296*. In A. D. 1293 the king seems to have fallen 
ill, for a chief of the name of Manjeya-.Vlagnttar made a grant 
on the day of §ad lya (Satabhisha) nakshatra, the star under 
which the king was born “for t!i.‘ iioaltli of the king’s sacred 
body ”.•* In A. D. 1295 he same noble again made a grant for 
the same purpose.'' But the king did tMt recover from hi . ill- 
ness. lie seeais to have been bed-ridden for over two years 
and died in A. D. 1295, for nothing is heard of him aftei tliis 
date. 

Mahjcya-Magiittar, who showed special interest in the 
health of tlie king was the son of Irannina Devar. “ Irainana 
Devai ’’ is the alternative of “Ranianatha” and many inscrip 
tions tinder that name have bc< n found in the Rowriiigpct 
Taluk and tliercforc it is to be supposed tiiat Mahjcya- 
Magiittar was the son of Ranianatha himself. 

Ramanatlia retained all the titles of his forc-falhers; Ma- 
harajatihiraja-parame^vaia, paraniabhattaraka, lord of the 
excellent city of Dvaravati, snn in the sky of the Yadava 
family, crest-jewel of the all-knowing, king of the hill-kings, 
champion oyer the hill chiefs, teirible to warriors, fieirc in 
war, unassisted hero, ^anivara-siddhi, Qiridurga-Malla, a 
Rama in firmness of character, a lio.i to the elephants his 
enemies, establisher (*f the Makar i kingdom, raiser up of the 
Paijdya family, thefeailess pratapa-chakravaiti, the stiong- 
armed Hoysaja ^rl-Vira-Ramanatha-Devarasa." He signed 
himself in Knnarese (Malaparojgaijda).’ 


* /?. C., IX, Bn, 51. 

* B. C, X, Bp. 25a. 
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Ramaiiatha was succeeded by his son Vi^vanatha. The 
iirst inscription which mentions his name is dated in the 27tli 
year of Some^vara {i.e. A. D. 1261). It informs us that the king 
made a grant fo# the prosperity of Vi^vanatha *. But Some^- 
vara died in A. D. 1256 and therefore it can be inferred that 
if is the renewal of a grant in which the years of the king’s 
reign were counted even after his death. Visvanatha was 
crowned before the death of his father in A. D. 1293, when 
the latter had fallen ill. For an inscription of A. D. 1297 
informs us that it was the fourth year of the reign ot Huysaja 
Visvanatha*. The incursions against Ballala in the period 
between A. D. 1292 and 1295 were probably conducted by 
Visvanatha on behalf of his father. 

The inscriptions of the reign of ViSvanatha do not extend 
beyond A. D. 1297, but it is to be supposed tliat he continued 
to le’gn till A. D. 1300 or A. D. 1301 tor it was only in this 
year that Ins territory was ceded to Ballaja Thus Visva- 
natha’s reign extended to about eight years, but it was a 
very uneventful one. Except for a few grants made during 
his time nothing is known about him. 

The subjects of Ramanatha and ViSvanatha depicted an 
intolerant attitude towards alien religions. Unlike the people 
of Karnataka, the ChSjas had always shown a tendency to- 
wards fanaticism. During the time of Vishnuvardhana the 
people of the Choja empire, headed by their !:. ’g himself had 
shown bitter enmity towards Ramanuja and his creed. During 
the teign of Somesvaia the Vaisnavas of ^rTrangam resented 
the partiality of the Hoysaja king towards the §aiva religion 
and flamed the wtath of Jatavarman Sundara Patjdya. In the 
reign of Ramanatha there was a determined attempt for the 
suppression of jainism. Some inscriptions in the Kolar Taluk 
inform us that a tax was levied on the Ajivakas or Jains*. The 
word “Ajivaka” indicates that they were considered to be 
heretics. 


1 Al. E. R., 1913, p. 58. 

2 E. C.. IX, Ht, 130. 

I Ibid., Bn, 51. * £. C., X, KI, 18 & 28. 
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Ramanatha and his subjects were however intensely 
religious. The king himself was almost deified by the 
people. Provisions were made to celebrate a festival called 
Raqa-mukharaman sandi after the king in the temple of Po- 
^alT^uramudaiya Nayanar at KannanQr*. in A. D. 1294, when 
the king fell ill, Sikka-deva-daQnayakkar Anamalai-devar 
instituted a festival in a ^aiva temple on the day of the star 
under which the king was bom, in the montli of Sittirai, ioi 
the benefit of the king’s sacred body*. Sometimes the faith- 
ful subjects offered grants to a temple for the success of tlie 
sacred body, sword and arm of the king evidently when 
the king was marching to the battle-field. 

The king himself was a patron of both Vaishijavism and 
Saivism, though his leanings were towards the latter. Tlie 
temple that won the gieatest popiilaiity among the subject'^ 
and the highest royal favour was the one at Tirumalapadi in 
the Trichinopoly District. Almost all the inscriptions of the 
time of Ramnatha in the Trichinopoly District come from that 
place, and they uniformly record piivate gifts of gold or land 
for providing for the sacred bath ot the god Tirumalapadi 
Udaiyar an unfailing supply of potfuls of Kaveil water, which 
seems to have acquired special sanctity at this place on 
account of the northward deflection in the course of the 
river *. 

Very little is known about Ramanatha's family. One of 
the queens of Ramanatha was Kamala-devi, the daughter of 
a certain Ariya Pijjai’^ who, as his name indicates, was a 
man of southern extraction. Kamala-devi’s younger sistei 
was Chikka-Somala-devi, who appears to have received the 
Kanarese prefix “chikka” in order to distinguish her from the 
elder Somala-devi who was one of the queens of Ramanatha's 


* Rangacharya, Madras Inscriptions, 111, p. 1526. 

* E.C., X, Ct,88. 
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father Some^vara*. Ramanatha’s sister Ponnambala-maha- 
devi appears to have paid a visit to her brother in the year 
A. D. 1266. In this year she made a gift to the Rafiganatha 
temple at ^rlrangam*. A temple inscription mentions the 
name of one Nagala-mahadevi during the reign of Rama- 
natha®. May be she was another queen of his. 

Among the feudatories of Ramanatha the most important 
were the Tamil Gangas of Kolar who though known to be 
the feudatories of the Hoysajas during the preceeding one or 
two centuries, had rarely acknowledged their suzerainty. 
Ganga Perumal alias Ayyan-ahkakara-Tuttaraditta-Raja- 
Narayaija-Brahmadhiiayer, son of Vasinayan was the con- 
teniporaiy of Ramanatha. In two instances he acknowledg- 
ed the suzerainty ot Ramanatha*. 

Another important feudatory was Viruda-Murari-Aina- 
y.'iii who styled himself tlie lord of the city of Kanchi*. 

The Choja empire had by this time fallen and had been 
absorbed by the Paijdyas and the Hoysajas. The nobles of 
the Choja dyn. sty had scattered, holding petty principalities 
under superior lulers. Two such feudatories appear under 
Ramanatha towaids the end of the thirteenth century in the 
Bangalore District. They were Kulotunga Sola Tagadadi- 
rayar Mai a ^ika-devai and Irajairaja-Karkata-maharajan". 

Ramanatha’s ministers were: ^ikka-Devaga-dangaya- 
kara Annamalai-devar, tlie great minister and councillor of 
inandalikas'; Mahapradhana Virayya dapnanatha"; great 
ministers Nichaya dagnayaka and Kambayya dagnayaka®. 
The latter was a very popular official with titles such as “the 


‘ E. I. HI, p. 9. 
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king of death to chieftains, a lord without fear, champion 
over the three kings.” He was a great philanthropist, pay- 
ing special attention to the water supply of his country^. 
Kumara Vira Sihgeya, son of Marur ChikkapKetaya was the 
great house minister of Ramanatha*. 

‘ E. C., XII, Till, 17, 18, 27, 28, 33. 

- Ibid., Tm, 56. Othci offict'i.s of Ramanatha wcie Kadai Cliclictti, 
minister (£. C., X, Ct, 91); Naiiibi, the Malia-pasayila and 
the chief of Ubhaya-Nanadchi (£. C., X, Bp, GS a); niiiiistets 
Manjya Mavuttar and llavanjirayar (E. C,, X, Kl, 239); Kesai 
Arasai oi Viichunai (E. C., X, Sp,36); (ianganada dannayaka 
(Rangacharya, Madias Inscriptions, III, p. IGIH); Gopaya 
dannayaka (Rangacharya, Madras Inscriptions, I, p. 68); 
Pakkadi-kara Soinaya dannayaka (M. F. R., 1913, p. 128). 
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Ghias-ud-din Tughlak, A. D. 1321-1325. 
Muhammad Tughlak, A. D. 1325-1351. 
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Ghias-ud-din, A. D. 1342. 
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Ballaja III was the successor of Narasirhha. His reign 
marks the final down-fall of the Hoysaja empire which had 
held sway in Mysore for over three centuries. Though the 
direct cause of its down-fall is attributed to the Muhammadan 
invasion, yet it has to be noted that the internal disunion and 
anarchy in Southern India paved the way for Muhammadan 
vandalism. The Chojas had already been anihilated, the 
Pandyas weie disputing with one another for supremacy, 
and the Yadavas and Hoysajas were thirsting for each other’s 
destruction. The dual power in the Hoysaja country itself 
was one of the causes of its downfall. 

Ballaja who figures as the greatest hero in the dark 
political atmosphere of the south can be said to have been 
the third great Hoysaja monarch. While Vishnuvardhana 
and Ballaja II win our admiration for their to expand and 
consolidate their empire, Ballaja 111 stands supreme for his 
international military organisation and his indefatigable zeal 
in thwarting the Muslim power in the south. 

When Ballaja III was anointed as king on the 1st of 
February, A. D. 1292‘, the Hoysaja kingdom was in a state 
of disorganisation. Step by step the Yadavas were encroach- 
ing upon the northern territories; Ramanatha was making 
incessant efforts to oveithiow young Ballaja fiom the throne, 
wnile the feudatories were taking the advantage ot the 
troubles to assume independence, and tlie military generals 
were apparently inclined to transfer their alligiancc fiom one 
king to another. On the wes'ern boundary especially there 
was anarchy and war. Ramanatha had secietly set his 
agents to win over Ballaja’s feudatories on the Ghats. In 
about A. D. 1290 when Ballaja was ruling, “on Lankeya 
daijnayaka's force, with Keladi Adidemaijiia and Nagarjna, 
marching an army against Atiamiya daoqayaka to the Ghat 
country— the Mahasamanta — Nachi Nayaka’s son Bidcya 

the agent of Ramanatha of Kadaba having said ‘ask for 

a boon’ so as to excite the admiration of Hoysaija’s retinue. 
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smote around conquered both and went to the world of 
gods'”. The succession to the throne of the Hoysajas by 
Ballaja was apparently disputed. On the very day of his 
coionation, oneAtarakala of the house of Sundara l-’aijdya 
invaded the territory of VTra-t*andya of the Kalasa Karkala 
line, who were the feudjitories of Ballaja 111, apparently 
with the object of demanding the Khaijdya agrahara; where- 
upon a battle took place between the two forces*. 

It has been seen in the previous chapter hov/ Ramanatha 
denied the royal titles to his nephew and made inclusions in 
his teiritory. Even before Ballaja came to the throne he liad 
absorbed a large portion of his nephew’s tenitory now com- 
prising the Tunikur and the Bangalore distiicts. But his 
death in A. D. 1295 cut siioit his ambition. His successor 
Visvanatha reigned for a few yeais, but he does not 
seem to nave had the abilities of his father. Visvanatha is 
not heard ot after A. D. 1297; and in A. D. 1301 his tciritories 
passed ove; to Ballaja'*. It is not to be supposed that 
Ballaja succeeded Visvanatha as a matter ot course. The 
former had realised tlie futility of his grand-father’s design 
of placing tlie Hoysaja empire under a dual control. Instead 
of helping to organise the government it had ciunpletely dis- 
organised it. It is extremely probable, though there is no 
evidence to the effect, that Ballaja had encroached upon the 
territories of Visvanatha, before or after his ueaih, and taken 
possession of his crown. 

In A. D. 1301 Ballaja issued oiders in Tamil to the heads 
ot mathas and temple priests in the districts previously held 
by his kinsman remitting all taxes and confirming the villages 
granted to them as endowments. The districts mentioned 
are (in the Hesar-Kundani kingdom)— Virivi-nadu, Ma^andi- 
nadu, Murasa-nadu, Elavur-nadu, Kuvalala-nadu, Kaivara- 
nadu, Ilaipakka-nadu, and others. Murasa-nadu is in the 


* £. C., XII, Gb, 58. 

* £’. C., VI, Cm, 36. 

* Vide supra, 213. 
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Kolar District, Kuvajala is Kolar itself, Kaivara is in the 
north-west of Kolar and Ilaipakka is the Tamil form of 
Yelahanka in the north of Bangalore. These grants generally 
begin as: “The Pratapa-Chakravartti Poysala-Villaja-Devan 
addresses the following petition to the heads of maihas and 
stiianikas etc.”; and end: “Be pleased to see that adequate 
provision is made for the items... for the respective gods, 
and live liappily praying for the prosperity of oin selves and 
our kingdom”* •* . It was a master stroke of policy. Iftheic 
was any way of winning over a people it was by making 
liberal grants to Brahmans. 

Ballaja had nevertheless lost Ramanatha’s territories in 
the extreme south namely the place now known as Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjorc Districts % He retained all the titles of 
his fore-fathers indicating hostility towards the kings ot the 
south, such as “Adiyama’s Yama” and “uprooter of Magara 
kingdom’’-'. The Nidugal principality which had been 
devasted by Natasimha III had apparently regained its in- 
dependence and even as late as A. D. 1487 the chiefs ot 
that piovince retained the title “subduer of the Hoysaja 
army” ^ 

Just at this period the Muhammadan rulers of northern 
India had directed theR attention to the Hindu kingdoms of 
the south. They first noticed the rising power of the Yada- 
vas of Devagiri, decided to defeat them, and in the flush ot 
victory they did not hesitate to cairy on extensive depreda- 
tions in all the kingdoms of the south. The Yadavas had 
been a constant source of trouble to the Hoysajas from the 
time of Ballaja II. Their rule, extending over nearly two 
centuries, marks a spirit of aggression and a thirst for 
power. Just as they were practising vandalism in the 
south so also they made efforts to carry their arms to the 


* E. a, X, Mr, 71, 100; Cb, 20; E. C., IX, Bm, 51, 65; Nl, 38. 
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north. This attracted the attention of the Muhammadan 
rulers of Delhi. 

It was the tyne of Khaiji impeiialism. Before the rule 
of the Khaiji’s Mahomedan power had not l)ecn firmly 
established in India. Their predecessors were busy consoli- 
dating and organising the territories which they had con- 
qneied by force of arms. But now that tliey had well esta- 
blished themselves tliey saw for the first time the possibility 
of expanding their territory in all directions 

The first territory that attracted the notice of the govern- 
ment of Delhi was the kingdom of the Yadavas. The fabu- 
lous wealth of these Hindu kilims and the abundance ot the 
produce of their country tempted the young and ambitious 
prince Ala-iid-din who was then governing Karrah-Manik- 
pur on t'’.e Oanges near Allahabad. On the excuse that the 
Yadavas were carrying on an aggressive warfare against the 
neighbouriitg kingdoms, and that they were a menace to the 
throne of Delhi, Ala-ud-din secured permission in 1294 from 
King Jalal-ud-dtn, his uncle, to collect a strong force and 
march on the kingdoms of the south *. After destroying 
the petty stales of Tehngana he attacked the fort of Deva- 
giri. Yadava Ramachandra was taken by surprise and de- 
feated. Fearing a complete destruction of his ktnodom lie 
came to terms with Ala-ud-din. Meanwhile Kamachairdra’s 
son Sankara, who had withdrawn from the scene to enlist 
the sympathy of the neighbouring feudatories returned with 
a large force to attack the enemy, but he was completely 
defeated. Ramachandra found himself in difficulties. The 
fort was beseiged, the people were starving and the best 
of his soldiers were imprisoned. Peace was ultimately con- 
cluded. The terms were that Ala-ud-din should evacuate the 
country on the receipt of a large amount of treasirre in the 
shape of precious stones atrd gold. Besides Ellichpur and 
its dependencies were ceded to Ala-ud-din that he might 


i Cf.y./. p. 147. 

* Ferishta-Briggs, I, p. 304-319. 
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be able to leave there a garrison for the collection of the 
revenues. Thus Ramachandra became a feudatory of the 
Khaljis. 

Foi some time after A. D. 1295 the Yadavas were left 
unmolested by the Mussulmans owing to which Ramachandra 
became irregular in the payment ot tiibute*. It was at this 
time that he turned his attention towards the conquest of the 
southern territories. He:howed a .special enmity towards 
the Iloysajas and styled himself a “a dtstioying elephant to 
the root of the vine Ballaja-Raya”*. In A. D. 1303 he sent an 
ainiy under the command of his general Kanipila-deva to 
beseige Hojalkere. Sbmeya-dannayaka, the governor of 
Bemmatura-durga put up a vigorous defence, but he was 
killed. Ballala himself was (*n the scene of battle. He is 
said to have exclaimed “bravo" to encourage Someya '. 
Reference is made to the same battle in an inscription of 
Hojalkere which informs us that Kandali-deva marched into 
Holajkere when a nobleman under Ballaja attacked him; but 
he was killed in battle*. The Yadava king apparently be- 
came more and moie aggressive, and in A. D. 13l)5 Ballaja 
had to march into his territories with the determinatioii to 
capture him; but he seems to have failed in the expedition 

Ramachandra’s ris^ to power leached the ears of Ala-nd- 
din. In A. D. 1.30G he placed a large army under the command 
of his general Malik Kafur and sent him to reduce the Deccan. 
At this time it so happened that Ala-ud-din was bent upon 
: ecuring a princess named Devala-devi, the daughter of King 
Karija-deva of Gujerat. After the defeat of the latter in 
A. D. 1297 his queen had been taken away and confined in the 
royal harem at Delhi. Now that she had become a favouiite 
of Ala-ud-din she was desirous of having her daughter 
Devala-devi at Delhi; and hence Alaf Khan, the governor of 
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Qujerat was enjoined to capture ,the princess. Karija-deva 
had intended to marry her to Sankara the son of Rama- 
chandra, and as she was being escorted to Devagiri, she was 
cajrtured by Mussulmans and carried to Delhi. The troops of 
Alaf Khan reinfo.ced Malik Kafur’s expedition, which then 
marched to Devagiri. But Ramachandra advanced with 
presents to meet the conqueror in order to obtain peace. He 
was taken to Delhi and there he was given a royal reception. 
From that time he became a groat favourite of Ala-iid-din *. 

The minor prinicipalitics in the north of Mysore seem to 
have taken the advantage of the Yadava downfall to extend 
their territoMe' . But Ballaja wanted to absorb them in his 
own empire. This was evidently a rash step since the 
Muhammadans who were expected to sweep down at any 
time, could have been successfully repulsed if Ballaja had 
made efforts to unite with the minor kings. From the .same 
point of view the enmity between the Yadavas and the Hoy- 
sajas at this critical juncture could be consideied as nothing 
less than political short-sightedness. 

One of the chief barrons that came into conflict with 
Ballaja was the Santara chief of Hosagunda. During this 
time Bommarasa was on the throne ruling Santalige*. In 
A. D. 1293 ho was attacked by the Yadavas®. A little later 
Ballaja took possession of the fort of Hosarnrida and drove 
away Bommarasa. But the latter rallied forces and allying 
with Kdti Nayaka, Karakala Kalatamma, and their feudatories, 
m A. D. 1299, he marched to Hosagunda with his five 
ministers and Nayakas and laid scige to the fort saying “we 
want that Ballaja-deva’s elephant’’'*. Ballaja was apparently 
defeated. But immediately afterwards he reinforced his army 
and marching on Hosagunda captured Koti Nayaka and carri- 
ed off his elephant ’. From that time onwards Hosagimda be- 


* Ferishta-Brififfs, I, pp. 363-369. 
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came one of his possessions. In A, D. 1320 Devappa-dagija- 
yaka a minister of Ballaja made a grant to the goddess 
Kanchike there 

During this time the decendants of the fallen lines of the 
Chalukya and Kadamba monarclis had settled down as the 
chiefs of petty principalities in Santalige and Banavasi, but 
they had retained tlie imperial titles of their ancestors. Ballaja 
wanted to subvert them and extend Ins dominions. In A. D. 
1300, a yeai after ovci throwing the ^antaras of Hosaguijda, 
he marched upon Gangeya-Sahani, the great minister of 
Kadamba Chakravartti Kava-devarasa, to demand tribute, 
and encamping at Sirisi he was plundering Kadabalalu. But 
Kava-deva united with all the “Kadamba Cliakravarttis and 
Ciialukya Cliakravarttis” and put up a vigorous opposition *. 
In wliose favour the battle was decided is not known. 

Ballaja was still carrying his sword of terror into these 
principalities. In A. D. 1302 he bade the Mahainaijdalesvara 
Sodala-deva, the “sun of the Adiyas”, who was apparently a 
feudatory of his, to march against the “four-fold army of 
Abbara Nayaka" ^ In A. D. 1304 Ballaja led an expedition 
against the Ariyas in the north, and destroyed the fort of 
Nakkigundi ‘. Thanks to these expeditions Ballaja had 
extended his territory in. the north, and even as late as A. D. 
1328, after the invasion of the Musalmans his northern terri- 
tory included Penukonda^ An inscription in ilonnali Taluk 
informs us that the Yadava general Lakuma-deva remitted 
taxes on a grant made to Mallikarjunaguru as custodian 
of the linga which Hoysaja Ballaja had formerly set 
up at Jalcvale on the Tungabhadra in the name of his 
father Narasiiiiha ". Mr. Rice supposes that it refers 


‘ E. C., VIII, Sa, 135. 

* Ibid., Si, 45. 
s Ibid., Sa, 27. 
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to Ballala III and his father Narasimha III which would 
mean that Ballaja III had territories on the bank of the 
Tungabhadra. 

Ballala was now at the zenith of his power, llis 
boundary included almost all the territories owned by Ballaja 
11, and in addition the Tamil countries, which had formed 
Ramanatha’s kingdom. He assumed all the titles of his fore- 
fathers, such as “the king of the hill chiefs, champion over 
the Malapas, Yadava Narayana, lord of the excellent city of 
Dvaravati, terrifier of the Lala, Choja, Gouja and Gurjara 
kings, establisher of the Choja king, establisher of the Pandya 
king, a spear to the head of the Magara king, sun of the 
south, emperor of the south, a tiger to kings, a ganda-bhe- 
ruQda to kings”*. One inscription in the Mandya Taluk 
gives the names of “the mortals of this world” who were 
around him and were doing homage; among them figure 
Kalikala-Choja, Bana Mayura, Kajidasa and Kesiraja-danna- 
yaka*. In A. D. 1300 Ballaja established a new capital 
called Hosavidu^, otherwise known as Pudu-padaivTdu^ 
which means the new camp or capital as opposed to Haje- 
bidu, the old capital. Mr. Rice surmises that it might 
possibly be Ho^ur in Goribidnur Taluk or perhaps the 
Virupaksiiapattana-Hosadiirga, (new fort) mentioned in other 
inscriptions, and ba.ies his "apposition on the similarity of 
the name, Hosadurga in Chitaldroog District'. The identifi- 
cation of this place will be discussed later. 

When Ballaja III was thus in the height of his glory, a 
large military expedition of the Musulmans of Delhi marched 
to the south in A. D. 1310 and sacked Dorasamiidra in its 
onward marcli of conquests. Ala-ud-din was on the thione 
of Delhi. The situation offered by the extension of his empire 


* E. C., Vll, Introd., p. 38. 
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meant the maintenance of a great army and enormous 
expeiidituie. Aftei his success at Devagiri he had hoped 
that occasional ex.)cditions to the south could bring him 
untold wealth. Besides it was much safer foi him, to subjugate 
(he Hindu kingdoms and exact tribute from them than to 
extend hii empire fuithcr. In A. D. 13D6, 1309, and 1310 he 
sent expeditions under the command of his able leader 
M dik Kafur who had acquired a large amount of wealth 
fiom Devagiri and Waiangal*. 

Anothei chief leason foi the extensive Mussulman ex- 
pedition io the ' o'lth wa . the internal disunion in the Pand- 
ya empire. The Pandya king Maravaiman Kula^ekara 
I (K.des Devvai) had nominated Vita Paijdya as his succes- 
sor, thong!', he was an illegitimate son, and left aside his 
le''itimate son Sundara Pandya. In a fit of rage the latter 
killed hi . lather and was quickly crowned in the city of 
Madura. That was in about the year A. D. 1310. A battle 
,'nsued between the two brother-) in which Vila Pandya was 
wounded, but iie nevertheless lallied forces and defeated 
Sundara Pandya. The latter fled from liii country and took 
refu. e undet Ala-ud-din*. At the instarce of Sundara Paijdya, 
A1 i-ud-din sent an expedition in A D. 1310 to the south under 
the cominai d of hi., minister Malik Kafur '. Feiishta also 
i ifoims us that Kiialji sent Malik Kafiu and Khwaja Haji with 
.1 great army to reduce ‘Dwaia Samudra’ and Mabii (or 
Maabar; i. c. the Coromandal Coast) in the Deccan, where he 
heard there were temples very rich in gold and jewels ^ 

The Mu ialman chronicler describes the sack of Dora- 
samudra as follows:- 

“(Malik Kafur and Khwaja-Haji) Having reached Dewgur 
lDev..giri) they found that Rama Dew (Yadava Ramachan- 
dra) the old king was dead, and that the young prince Shun- 
kul Dew (Safikara-deva), was not well affected to the Maho- 
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medans. Leaving, therefore, some officers with part of the 
army at the town of Paitun, on the Godavary Mullik Katoor 
continued his march to the south. When the Muhammadans 
crossed the Rdja’s boundry, they began to lay waste the 
country, and eventually reached the sea-coast, after three 
month’s march from Delhi; during a great part of which time 
they were opposed by the Hindoos, whoso countries tliey 
traversed. Among others they engaged Bilal Dew (Ballala- 
deva). Raja of the Carnatic, and defeating him, took him 
prisoner and ravaged his territory. Tiicy found in the temples 
prodigious spoils, such as idols of gold, adorned with 
precious stones, and other lich effects, conseciated to Hii'doo 
worship 

“Mullik Kafoor, having effected the object of his expe- 
dition prepared to return to Delhi witii spoils. The night 
before Ids intended march, a quarrel arose among some 
Brahmins, who had taken refuge in his camp. Some one who 
understood their language found the qinT-rel regarded hidden 
treasures, whieh being communicated to the superintendent 
of the market, the Brahmins were seized and carried to Mullik 
Kafoor. At first, they denied any knowledge of their treasures; 
hut tlieir lives being threatened, and each being ([iiestioned 
apart, and apprehensive that one would inform against the 
other, they at length disclosed the secret. Seven different 
places were pointed out near tire camp, where treasures were 
concealed. These being dug up, and placed upon elephants, 
Mullik Kafoor returned to Delhi, where he arrived, without 
any remarkable occurrence, in the year 711 (A. D. 1311). He 
presented the King with 312 elephants, 20,0tX) horses, 96,000 
maunds of gold, several boxes of jewels and pearls, and 
other precious gifts. Alla-ood-Dcen, on seeing this treasure 
which exceeded that on the Badawurd of Furveez', was 
greatly rejoiced, and rewarded all his officers with lar- 
gesses"*. 


* Alluding to a vast treasure driven on the Eastern shore ot the 

Black Sea. 

* Ferishta-Briggs, I, p. 373. 
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After ransaking Dorasamudra Malik Kafur destroyed 
KannanQr and then marched south to Madura to help Sundara 
Pandya*. 

Another Musalman chronicler Amir Khusru informs us 
that the king of Devagiri, true to his alligiance to his Muham- 
madan over-lord, “forwarded witli all his heart the prepara- 
tions necessary for the equipment of the army sent by the 
court, so as to render it available for tiie extermination of 
lebels and the destruction of the BTr and Dhur Samundar 
(Durasamudia).” On his way to the south Malik Kafur heard 
that ‘Billal Deo, the Rai of Dhur Samundar* had taken the 
advantage of civil wars in the Pandya kingdom for plunder, 
but that when he had heard tliat the Musalman army was 
marching south, he had hastily returned to his own country, 

“On Sunday the 23id of Ramzan, after holding a council 
of his chief officers, (Kafur) took a select body of cavaliy 
with him, and piessed on against Billal Deo, and on the 5th 
Shawwal reached the fort of Dhur Samund, after difficult 
march ot twelve days over the hills and valleys and thiough 
thorny forests.” 

When Ballaja heard of the enemy’s arrival he sent Klsu 
Mai to ascertain the atrengtii of the Musalman army. The 
messenger returned with such alarming accounts tliat next 
morning the King despatched Balak Deo Naik to the royal 
canopy to represent that “your slave Billal Deo is ready to 
swear allegiance to the mighty emperor, like Laddar Deo 
and Ram Deo, and whatever the Sulaiman of the time may 
order, I am ready to obey. If you desire horses like demons, 
and elephants like afrVs and valuables like those of Deogir, 
they are all piesent. If you wish to destroy the foui walls 
of this fort, they aie, as they stand, no obstacle to your 
advance. The fort is the fort of the king; take it”. The 
commander replied that he was sent with the object of 
converting him to Muhammadanism, or of making him a 
Zimmi, and subject to pay tax, or of slaying him if neither of 
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these terms were assented to. When the Rai received this 
reply, he said he was ready to give up all he possessed, 
except his sacred thread. 

‘On Friday,, the 6th of Shawwal, the Rai sent Balak Deo 
Naik, Narain Deo, and Jit Mai, with some other basUhs, to 
bow before the royal canopy, and they were accompanied by 
SIX elephants. Next day some hoises tollowed. On Sunday 
“Billal Deo, the sun-woi shipper, seeing the splendour of the 
sword of Islam over hi., head, bowing down his head, des- 
cended from his fortress, and came before the shadow ot 
God; and trembling, and heartless, postrated himself on the 
earth, and tubbed the forehead of subjection on the ground.” 
He then returned to fetch his treasures, and was engaged all 
night in taking them out, and next day bi ought them befoie 
the royal canopy, and made them over to the king’s treasurer. 
Kaf'u •'cniained twelve days in the city, ‘‘which is four 
month’s distance from Delhi”, and sent the captured elephants 
and horses to that capital 

One is led to believe fiom the foregoing account of Amii 
Khusru that Ballaja offered no rcsistence. But a Hoysaja 
inscription of the time states that “the Turks having marched 
against Dorasaniudia, Baicheya-Nayaka, son of Nadegore 
Macheya-Nayaka of Dudda, displaying a bravery that was 
admired by both armies, fell”*. A minister of Ballaja by the 
name of Saluva Kattari styled himself the otstroyer of the 
Turuka army \ 

From the above authorities we infer that the Hoysajas 
were utterly defeated, Dorasamudra sacked the temples 
ravaged, and Ballaja imprisoned and reduced to vassalage. 
Ballaja was, perhaps, not taken to Delhi, since, from the 
inscriptions,*we find him within his own territories*. Sir 
Richard Temple, however, states that Ballaja was taken to 
Delhi, but was allowed by Ala-ud-din to return to his own 


* Tarik-i-Alai, 111, Elliot, pp. 87-90. 
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capital *. If so he must have been released in the same year. 
But Ballaja’s son was carried off as a hostage*, probably as 
a security against Baliaja’s rebellion. 

The Musalmans believed that he was a powerful soldier 
and an able ruler. There is a story regarding him which 
would not be out of place here. It runs that “the Sultan’s 
(Ala-ud-din) daughter fell in love with the Ballaja king from 
the reports of his valour, and threatened to destroy hciselt 
unless married to him. Eventually his sword was sent as his 
representative, with a due escort, and to that the princess 
was formally wedded, and then joined the king. They lived 
happily for ten years, after which he was induced, by the 
consideration that he was a Rajput and she of inferioi caste, 
to put her away, ^yhich provoked, it is said, the second 
Muhammadan invasion of A. D. 1326” 

After his defeat in A. D. 1310 Ballaja seems to have 
transferred his seat of government to Belur, he himself now 
retiring to Totjdanflr (Tonnur), nine miles north of ^eringa- 
patam‘. Some inscriptions mention his residence at this time 
as Aruqsamudra \ But one inscription at Basavanahalji 
gives the full name of the place as Arui^samudra-Ballaja- 
pattaQa, which Mr. Narasimhachar supposes to be identical 
with Tiruvannamalai jn South Arcot District*. 

In A. D. 1312 Malik Kafur again marched to the south 
since the Yadava king Sankara had withheld the tribute to 
Delhi. Kafur seized the Raja and put him to death. He then 
laid waste the countries of Maharashtra and Canara and 
afterwards took up his residence at Devagiri, from where he 
realised the tribute from Talingana and Cainatic (Hoysaja), 
and despatched the whole to Delhi’. Tribute was raised 
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from Ballaja III, but he showed no reluctance, since he was 
anxious to get rid of the Mussulman warriors within his 
territory. He showed friendly attitude towards Ala-ud>din, as 
a result of which his son who had been confined in Delhi 
was released and escorted back safely to the Hoysaja capital 
in A. D. 1313 after the return to Malik Kafur. There was 
apparently great rejoicing in the Hoysala capital when the 
prince returned. The inscription which mentions the return, 
states that “aftei the Turuka wdr, on the occasion of his son 
VTra Ballala Raya from Delhi entering the city (on the date 
specified, 6th May A. D. 1313) he (the king) realised the taxes 
old and new, and those for destruction and injustice in Chikka 
Kudal and Hanasavadi belonging to the god Ramanatha of 
Kudale” The tnsctiption also hints at the final settlement of 
the tr>'atv between the Musalmans and the Hoysajas. Ballala 
acknowledged the supremacy of Ala-tid-din, for in the same 
year he styled himself the Mahamaodalesvara*. During this 
year a great meeting of all the feudatories and ministers of 
Ballaja was held at Huliyera''. The meeting was of the 
utmost impoitance, since the Mahamandale^vara Vodeya- 
Vifijha-deva-Raiie who was absent, had to give a token to 
the king through the intercession of other nobles. 

In the meantime Delhi was in troubles. Malik Kafur 
who now became very powerful, made treacherous schemes 
to ovcithiow the Khalji monarchy. He obtained sanction to 
imprison the King’s wife and children, and to assassinate 
his favourites. At this time also the thirst for revenge and 
a dcsiie to be free from Muhammadan tyrany began to buist 
forth, and were first apparent in Gujerat, which rose into 
insurrection.. The Rajputs of Chittoor threw the Muhamma- 
dan officers over the walls and asserted their independence 
while Harapala-deva, the son-in-law of Ramachandra 
who had formed some soit of a principality over the ruins 
of the Yadava territory stirred up the Deccan to arms, and 
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expelled many of the Muhammadan garrisons which had 
been established there*. Warangal ceased to send tribute, 
the Keralas of Travancore and the Paijdyas of Madura 
struggled for supremacy without paying afiy regard to the 
garrison which Malik Kafur may have left behind him in 
Madura*. 

It was the time for Ballaja also to struggle out of the 
Musalinan overlordship and to regain his lost powers. The 
first step he took was to rebuild Dorasamudra which had 
been partly distroyed by Malik Kafur. it was in A. D. 1316 
that “having built a residence ( in Dorasamudra 
(he) was ruling the kingdom in peace and happiness”-*. He 
was of course residing there previous to it, for example in 
A. D. 1313*, but his palace was rebuilt only in A. D. 1316. 
The Hoysaja kingdom, and Southern India in general, showed 
signs of prospeiity. Temples were renovated and fresh 
grants made for their maintenance. Literature too revived. 
The year A. D. 1300 produced a number of poets®, thus 
showing that the people recovered from the shock of war 
and resumed their normal avocations of life. 

In the period following the Musalman invasion under 
Malik Kafur, when the power of the Hoysajas had become 
weak, local chiefs seem to have taken the opportunity 
to shake off the central authority®. In A. D. 1312 the 
Ganga chief ruling in the Nilagiris beseiged a local fort’. 
In A D. 1318 Ballaja carried a successful expedition from 
Kannanur and immediately afterwards he was residin.g at 
Arunasamudra®. Kannanur had been occupied by Malik 
Kafur a few years previously, and after the Muhammadan 
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evacuation, it is to be expected, the country was in a state 
of anarchy. It was evidently to put down these troubles 
that Ballala marched there. In A. D. 1320 Bailaja marched 
against a rebef chief named Kapila-deva and defeating him 
at Balaha, he marched on Dorawadi. But in the meantime 
Kapila-deva rallied forces and came to attack Ballaja at 
Dorawadi. But the king of the Setu kingdom (south of the 
Sagar Taluk) sent an army under his commander Kuruka 
Nayaka to help Ballaja. A sanguinary battle, ensued in 
which Ballaja won a victory; but Kuruka Nayaka was 
killed Next there was a rising of the chiefs of Yelumavu 
against their suzerain Ballaja, but the Mahasamanthadhipati 
Hiriya Bommaya Nayaka of Hojakallu, marched against 
them and subdued the rebellion. He was, however killed in 
battle* In A. D. 1322 Ballaja encamped at Hatiharapura 
v. heie “lie had his repast”*. In A. D. 1325 he was back 
again to Doiasamudra, but in the meantime the feudatory 
Mahasamanthadhipati Choja-Kukula-nadajva had risen in 
rebellion. The king sent his ministers Sifigeya dagijayaka 
and Becheya da^ijayaka to subdue him, but Becheya was 
killed in battle*. 

While Ballaja was thus striving to centralise the govern- 
ment and to establish order in southern India, the Muham- 
madans were making pieparations for another invasion. 

After the death of Aia-ud-din, his third son Mubarak 
ascended the throne. Malik Kafur, had been assassinated in 
his own chambeis by a few soldiers and all his machinations 
had proved fruitless. The new king was more liberal 
towards the subjects, and during his time the kingdom 
showed signs of prosperity. In A. D. 1318 he marched to 
Devagiri and killed Harapala-deva. From there he sent his 
commander Malik Khusru to Maabar where he stayed for 
one full year plundering the native chieftains. It is believed 
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that during this time the Mussalmans conquered Coorg from 
the Hoysajas Khusru became ambitious, and after assas- 
sinating the King in A. D. 1321, he ascended the throne, and 
assumed the title of Nasir-ud-din. But thd* usuper’s glory 
lasted only for five months, at the end of which Ohazi Beg 
Tughlak, the governor of Lahore, entered Delhi and dethroned 
him. Tughlak was raised to the throne after which he as- 
sumed the title Ghias-ud-din Tughlak. The new King ap- 
pointed his son-in-law, Malik Burhan-ud-din as the governor 
of Devagiri; but during the revolution in Delhi, the Hindu 
kings of the south had relapsed into disaffection. In A. D. 
1321 the King sent his son Aliif-Khan against Ladder Dew of 
Warangal, who was obliged to retreat into the city of Wa- 
rangal. The foit was beseiged, but with no success and 
the Muhammadan army had to return to Delhi. The next 
year Aluf Khan marched again to the south, took the town of 
BedQr belonging to the Raja of Warangal on the frontiers of 
Telingana, and then sacked the city of Warangal having 
masacred several Hindus. He then appointed a governor at 
Telingana and caused Warangal to be called SultanapQr*. 

Ghiasuddin died in A. D. 1325 and was succeeded by 
Aluf Khan who went by the name of Muhammad Tughlak. 

It was in A. D. 1327 that this King after making a treaty 
with the Mogul invaders in the north and paying them large 
sums of rnoirey and jewels, directed his attention to the south. 
Ferishta does not fully describe Muhammad’s expedition to 
the southern kingdoms but what he writes is convincing— “he 
so completely subjected the distant provinces of Dwar- 
Sumodara, Maabir, Kumpila, Wurungole, Luknowty, Chut- 
gaun, and Soonargam; that they were as effectually incorpo- 
rated with the empire, as the villages in the vicinity of Delhi. 
He also subduded the whole of the Carnatic, both in leirgth 
and breadth, even to the Shore of Ooman (Indian Ocean, on 
the West of South India)” *. 
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After the invasion of Tughlak’s army into Dorasamudra 
the Hoysaja empire fell into disintegration. According to 
Mr. Rice the city of Dorasamudra itself was completely 
demolished, and Ballafa retired to Tonnur which continued 
to be the seat of an enfeebled power for about fifty years ‘. 
If “demolition" signifies the impossibility of habitation, then 
Mr. Rice has erred. In A. D. 1335 Ballaja was residing 
at Dorasamudra”*; and again in A. D. 1338 “lie was in his 
own city Dorasamudra”''. In about the same time the 
Brahmans of the Hiriya Narasimhapiita agrahara, which is 
Karuvidi (and theiefore not in Doiasamiidra) made an agree- 
ment regarding the division of an estate, and set up a stone 
in the Hoysale^vara temple^; evidently in Dorasamudra it 
being the temple of royalty. 

The transfer of the Hoysaja capital is not due to the 
deslrnciion of Dorasamudra, but to the political unimportance 
of its site. Ballaja established residences at strategic 
points all over South India for himself and for his feudatories 
and generals. Two of the chief capitals were Untiamale and 
Viiupakshapura. The latter place was called by various 
names — VTra-Vijaya-Virupakshapura, Virupakshapatfana, 
Virupakshapada, Hosavidu, Hosadurga, Hosanad, Hosabefta, 
Virflpaksha-Hosadurga, and Pudu-padaividu (in Tamil). As 
mentioned before he made this city his residence in A. D. 
13(X)\ Later he was residing there in A. D. » S30, 1331, 1333, 
1339, 1340 and 1342“. Uotjamale, Aijijamale. Uraijijamalc- 
patfana, or Tiiuvanamalai (Trincomalee in South Arcot) was 
probably the same Arunasamudra, or Arunasamudra-Ballaja- 
pattana, as Mr. Narasiinhachar suggests*. Ballaja was 
residing there in A. D. 1318, 1328, 1341, 1342 and 1343 
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Before describing the activities of Ballaja, mention 
should be made of the establishment of a Muhammadan 
kingdom in the south. We have mentioned the probability 
of Malik Kafur having stationed a garrison there inA.D. 1311. 
In A. D. 1318 Malik Khusru had marched into South India 
and stayed there for one year. Later in A. D. 1327 Muham- 
mad Tughlak subdued the whole of the Carnatic as far as the 
sea of Oman. It is believed that the Muhammadan general 
who led this expedition into the south, knowing the 
difficulties of tiie Sultan in the north, broke allegiance witli 
the Sovereign and declared himself the independent ruler of 
Ma'abar. This rebellion of the Chief of Madura, who 
assumed the name of Jalal-ud-din Hasan Shah, took place in 
about A. D. 1335. He ruled for five years and was succeeded 
by one of his Amirs, Alai-ud-din, who in turn was succeeded 
by his nephew Qutb-ud-din. He was killed, and was 
succeeded by Gias-ud-din, another Amir of Jalal-ud-din ‘. 

Thus, while the governors of Muhammad Tughlak esta- 
blished, themselves in Devagiri and Warangal in the north, 
the Sultans of Madura formed a strong kingdom in the south. 
Hemmed in between these two formidable enemies Ballaja 
had to exert all his powers to stabilise the Hindu government, 
and to drive the Mussalmans from the country. It is true that 
after Tughlak’s invasion in Dorasamudra, Ballaja had ceased 
to be an emperor. This situation though apparently unfor- 
tunate brought Ballaja to the realisation of the great need of 
establishing unity and peace among the Hindu kings. He 
therefore assumed the powers of a great international leader, 
travelling from place to place, to mobilize the forces and to 
enlist the sympathy and assistance of the numerous principa- 
lities scattered over the whole of South India. 

The most important step taken by Ballaja in this direc- 
tion was to give greater rights and sometimes even partial 
independence to his ministers, generals and feudatories, as 
long as they did not abuse their powers* In other words 


Cl. Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayamgara, I, p. 101. 
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Ballaja relaxed his administrative control over his empire in 
order that he may be able assume the military leadership of 
almost all the Hindu kingdoms of the south which had joined 
together into a lemporaiy confederacy. 

In A. D. 1331 Ballaja was at Virupaksha-Hosadurga, 
when it is said t]]|t he and Ponnagna’s son Rameya danga- 
yaka were ruling the kingdom in peaces It is evident that 
the King had given authority to Rameya to carry on tiie 
administration independentiy. But the man that weilded the 
gieatest power in the Hoysala kingdom, was perhaps Bal- 
lappa dagnayaka, who is described as the younger brother 
of Dati-Sihga dangayaka the son of the Hoysala King Vlia> 
Balia ja-deva*. Several of his inscriptions found in the Malur 
Taluk do not mention the supremacy of Ballaja even as early 
as A. D. 1328^. This does not indicate his revolt against the 
King but pel haps a certain measure of administrative auto- 
nomy which the King had conceded. That he did not claim 
independence may be seen from an inscription of his dated 
in A. D. 1342 which mentions the supremacy of Ballaja 111*. 
Ballappa daggayaka had several ministers under him, among 
whom there weie Sikka Viftappa Udayar\ Nadappar®, 
Taluvachchitta Viftappanavar ’ Kajavati Chavadiyakka “ 
(who appears to be a woman); Kambar, Nuriya Devar, 
Sriranga-Perumaj and Malaiyaggan, wer. his revenue 
officers *. 

Ballappa daggayaka who is referred to in several epi- 
graphs as the son of Ballaja III was in reality his nephew. 
Ballappa’s father was Somaya daggayaka who had been in 


* £. C.,X1I, Ch,30. 

* C., X, Mr, 10, 12. 

* E. C., X, introd.. List of Inscriptions, pp. 41-51. 

* £. C., IX, Ht, 49. 

» M. i4. R., 1919, p. 32. 

* £. C., X, Mr, 82. 

1 Jbid. 

» Ibid., K\, 32. 

* Ibid., Bp, 28. 
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charge of Bemmatiira-durga (Chitaldioog)*. His sons were 
Singeya dannayaka and Ballappa daQQayaka. The latter won 
the highest distinctions in the empire. He married a daughter 
of Harihara I of the Vijayanagar dynasty* and by the year 
A. D. 1330, he liad a son named Tanan *. Later on in A. D. 
1361 we find Ballappa acknowledging the supremacy of 
Harihara^. King Ballaja had another close relative called 
Kaveri Vallabha Mara-deva-^. 

Madhava daQQayaka, son of Ferumalc dagnayaka, was 
another great feudatory of Ballala. He assumed the titles of 
Immadi-Ravuttaraya Sri VTra Madhava dagnayaka and was 
ruling the Padinalku-nad (or fourteen nads in Giindulpet 
Taluk) and was residing at Terakanambi He probably died 
in A. D. 1321 since after that date his son Keteya daggayaka 
was ruling in his place''. In many ot the inscriptions belong- 
ing to these chiefs the authority of Ballaja is not acknow- 
ledged. Bramana was the favourite minister of Keteya, and 
Narannadevagga an accountant in his palace The Fadinal- 
kunad continued to be an important principality till the 
end of the 16th century *. 

Ballaja III had a son-in-law by the name of Ajiya 
Macheya dangayaka. He was the Mahaprad liana and the 
governor of Penugogda**®. 

Kukkala-nad was ruled by the Maha-samantadhipati 
Mayileya Nayaka; who by A. D. 1339 was succeeded by his 
son Kodiya Nayaka But after the death of Ballaja he be- 


‘ Af.>t.R., 1911-12, p. 45. 

* £. C., VI, Sg, 1. 

» ^.C.,X,Mr, la 

« £. C., IX, Bn, 101. 

» /Wd., Kn, 70, 103. 

• i4. 1912-13, p. 41. 

’ fi. C., IV, Qu, 69. 

* E. C,. IV, Ou, 45, 69. 

• Rice, Mysore and Coor^ p. 153. 

» M. E. R., 1918, p. 171; E. C., X, Od, 16. 
“ £. C.,IX,Bn, 110,N1,9. 
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came the feudatory of the Vijayanagara kings 

Thus it will be seen that Ballala had a large number of 
feudatories and generals ( Cf. foot note ) to cope with 
the government of the empire which was fast breaking into 
dismemberment. Ballala was glad to forfeit the revenues of 


E. C , IX, Bn, 132. Among other important feudatories of Ballala 
we find great minister Kamaya, son of Ponanna (E. C., IX, 
Dv, 1); Hoya dannayaka (E. C., IX, Dv, 60); Maha-samanta- 
dhipati Cliikka Kalaya Nayaka (E. C., IX, Bn, 41); Maha- 
samantadhipati Honnamaraya Nayaka (E. C., IX, Bn, 21); 
Somaya Nayaka's son Chikka Ankeya (E. C., IX, Dv, 40); 
Great minister Meya dannayaka (E. C., D. B., 14); Maha- 
samantadhipati Choleya Nayaka (E. C., IX, Bn, 24); Allappa 
dannayaka ruling Elahakanad (E. C, IX, Bn, 134); Maha* 
samantadhipati Chenneya Nayaka (E. C., IX, Bn, 111); Mara- 
clii Devarasa (E. C, IX, Cp, 168); Daya dandanatha (E. C., 
IX, Cp, 185); Great minister Jatreya dannayaka (E. C., IX, Cp, 
76); House Minister Yedavanka Kamalarasa (E. C., IX, Cp, 
71); Maha-mandalesvara Vira-Mallapodcyar’s son Timmanna 
(E. C., IX, Cp, 55); Mahapasayita Mahamanda-deva (E. C., 
IX, Cp, 25); Vaichchaya Nayakakkar and Singaya Nayakkar, 
rulers of Suguni (E. C., IX, An, 80); Maha-mandalesvara 
Purva-Narayana (E. C., IX, An, 94); Maha-nayakacharya Vira- 
maji Hiriya Pemmaya Nayaka (E. C., IX, Dv, 3); Devappa 
dannayaka (E. C, IX, Ma, 58); Aliiva dannayaka's son Gan- 
geya dannayaka (E. C., IX, Ma, 59); Maha-samantadhipati 
Vaisandagali Devan (E. C., IX, Ht, 50); VUtarasa Dannayaka 
(E. C., IX, Ht, 112); Kattari Saluva Irasaya Nayaka (Af. A. f?,, 
1913-14, p. 44); Yerumaiijaya dannayaka (Rangacharya, 
Madras Inscriptions , I, p. 524); Kampaya dannayaka (Af. E. /?., 
1920, p. 119); Minister Heggadc Deva (E. C, IV, Hg, 98); 
Kariya Ramai-Nayaka (E. C., X, Kl, 128); Pammarasar son of 
Maha-mandalesvara Murari-deva (E. C., X, Kl, 173); Toya 
Singeya dannayaka (E. C., XII, Tp, 83); Senabova Ravanna 
(E. C., XII, Ck, 26); VIssiya dannayaka, and under him Maha- 
samantadhipati Bommeya Nayaka (E. C., XI, Si, 10); Minister 
Kadiyappa (E. C., VI, Kp, 12); Bimbeya dannayaka (E.C., VI, 
Sh, C9); Master of Robes Ramanna (E. C., V, Ak, 113); Great 
minister Khandeya-raya (E. C.,V, Bl, 24); Bittarasa danna- 
yaka (Af. A. /?., 1913-14, p. 45); Bhimcya dannayaka (E. C., 
Ill, Nj. 103); Maha-mandalesvara Koyal-arasa (E. C., Ill, Ml, 
114); Senior house minister Sankeya Sahani (E, C., VII, HI, 
117). 
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his empire, as long as the feudatories were faithful to him in 
the realisation of his great mission. An inscription in Dod- 
Ballapur Taluk dated in A. D. 1328 informs us that he was 
ruling only "the kingdom of the FuQijad Seventy nad in peace 
and wisdom” *. 

Ballaja was engaged in active war on the west coast. 
We have seen that in A. D. 1292 the representatives of 
Samudra PaQdya had invaded the territory of the Kala^a 
Karkaja King VIra Patjdya, the feudatory of Ballaja*. In 
A. D. 1322 Ballaja lent the services of his nephew Dati- 
Singeya daoQayaka to Vira Pagdya, who fought against 
Sundara Pagdya, but was killed in battle *. Sundara Pagdya 
evidently had allied with the Tujuvas below the Ghats, since 
Singeya is said to have “destroyed the Tuluvas” and died *. 
Just at that time Ballaja had sent Baicheya daggayaka’s 
brother-in-law Sankeya Sahani to invade the territory of 
Basava-deva of Chandavar (North Kanara) below the Ghats ^ 
In A. D. 1336 Baicheya Vaichappa daggayaka completely 
overthrew the Ajupas of Barkur (South Kanara). The ins- 
cription which gives this information was discovered in 
Barkur itself, the Capital of the Sj upas®. TheSjupas, who 
had been the feudatories of the Hoysajas ousted the sup- 
remacy of Ballaja III, after the Muhammadan invasion. 
Though they were defeated in A. D. 1336, there was the 
danger of their regaining independence. In A. D. 1338 
Ballaja himself came down to Barkur and stationed a stand- 
ing army under the command of Ahkeya Nayaka 

‘ E. C., IX, D. B., 38 * Supra., p. 223. 

» M.il.E., 1912-13, p. 41. « £. C., VII, HI, 117. s /did. 

• Rangacharya, Madras Inscriptions, 11, p. 861. 

’ E.C., V, Ak, 183. The inscription is dated in Sika 1161, Bahu- 
dhanya. But Saka 1161 corresponds to Vikarin, while 
Saka 1141 corresponds to Bahudhanya. Mr. Venkatasubbiah 
has therefore taken the cyclic year to be correct and put the 
date Saka 1141 in the reign of Ballala II. Mr. Rice has how- 
ever taken Saka 1261, also taking the cyclic year to be correct.. 
After two cycles from Saka 1 141 Bahudhanya falls on Saka 
1261. Mr. Rice seems to be correct; Ankeya dannayaka vvas 
the general of Ballala III, as we gather from other inscrip- 
tions, and not of Ballala II. 
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During this period, it seems, Ballaja had apportioned tins 
territory to his son Kula^ekhara and his queen Pattadapiriyarsi 
Chikkayi-Tayi who were ruling together in A. D. 1334 
Evidently the Ajupa governorship had continued under the 
suzerainty of Kula^ekara, and Ballaja was obliged to come 
to their aid and station an army at Barkur in A. D. 1338. 

Troubles arose in the east. In A. D. 1334 Ballaja marched 
to Kanchipura and was residing there*. In an inscription of 
the same date he is described as a blinding mirror to Kanchi, 
and that by his energy he prevented the entry of Adiyama of 
the Kadava (Pallava family) *. Adiyama was the Choja general 
who had opposed tlie Hoysalas during the capture of Talakad 
iiiA. D. 1117. The Adiyama mentioned in the inscription 
may have been a descendent of his who tried to recapture 
Talakad \ The province in the vicinity of Talakad was 
entangled in aibitration between some of the feudatories and 
officers of Ballaja ^ But it was under his control in A. D. 
1338", and probably till the time of his death. He also ma- 
naged to hold sway over a portion of the Kongu-Maijdalam, 
as can be inferred from the discovery of his inscriptions In the 
Dharampuram Taluk in the Coimbature District dated in 
^aka 1256 and 1258''. His authority in this province, and his 
strong garrison in his new residence of Unijamale were of the 
utmost importance, for his war with the Sultans of Madura, 
as will be seen later. 

While the southern territories were thus being safe- 
guarded, the northern provinces which were in the danger 
zone of Muhammadan vandalism had to be protected. The 
step taken by Ballaja towards this problem revealcs his 
master-mind; he established a strong principality which later 
on came to be known as the Vijayanagara Empire. The 


‘ Af.£. /?., 1932, p.61. 

* Af. E. R., 1920, p. 119. 

3 £. C., Ill, Ml, 104. 

* Ibid., Introd , p. 20. 

» M. A. R., 1920, pp. 34, '35 

* *E. a. Ill, Ml, 109. 

7 M. £./?., 1920, p. 119. 
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origin of this empire is a much discussed and a favourite 
subject of South Indian Historians, but risking the repeti- 
tion of what others have said mention has to be made here 
about Vijayanagara. 

Vijayanagara is intimately connected with the last strug- 
gle of the lloysajas against the Muhammadans. The political 
relation between Ballaja III and Vijayanagara may be traced 
from a meeting of the Hindu princes which, Feiishta informs 
us, was convened to arrange for the fortification of the 
nortliern territory. 

“ — Krishna Naig, the son of Ludder Dew who livea 
near Warungole, went privately to Bilal Dew, Raja of Car- 
natic, and told him that he had heard the Muhammadans, 
wlio were now veiy numerous in the Deccan, had formed the 
design of extirpating all the Hindoos, that it was therefore 
advisable to combine against them. Bilal Dew, convened a 
meeting of his kinsmen, and resolved, first to secure the forts 
of liis own country, and then to remove his se^it of govern- 
ment among the mountains. Krishna Naig promised, on his 
part also, that when their jilans were ripe for execution, to 
raise all the Hindus of Wurungole and Tulingana, and put 
himself at tiieir head. 

‘‘Bilal Dew accordingly, built a strong city upon the 
frontiers of his dominions, and called it aftei his son Bceja, to 
which the woid nuggur, or city, was added, so that it is now 
known by the name of Beejanuggur. He then raised an army, 
and put part of it under the command of Krishna Naig, who 
reduced Wurungole, and compelled Immad-ool-Mulg, the 
governor, to retreat to Dowlutabad. Bilal Dew and Krishna 
Naig, united to their forces the troops of the I^ajas of Maabir 
and Dwarsamoodra, who were formerly tributaries to the 
government of Cainatic. The confederate Hindoos, seized 
the country occupied by the Muhammadans, in the Deccan, 
and expelled them, so that within a few months, Mahomed 
Tughlak had no possessions in that quarter except Dow- 
lutabad”*. 


Ferishta-Briggs, I, p. 427. 
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The meeting of the princes mentioned by Ferishta was 
probably held in about A. D. 1328 after the invasion of 
Tughlak into Dorasamudra *. It had to be convened far away 
‘ among the mountains”, at Uq^amale, since from closer 
quarters, the plot would come to the knowledge of the enemy. 
The meeting of the princes is hinted at in an inscription dated 
in A. D. 1328: “Ballaja-deva, together with the champiuit at 
his side, the strong-armed BhTma-Raya, the prince Katliuia- 
Hara, the prince Sithha Raghunatha, the prince Kajame^^ha, 
the prince Vira Santa, Baicheya-datjriayaka-chamupa, who 
was the punisher of the famous Madhava Raya of Udevara, 
the great minister Ballapa datinayaka and the great minister 
Sihgeya dagnayaka, were in the residence of the city of 
Uggamale, ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom”*. 

As a result of the meeting, Ferishta says, a new fort was 
raised oii the northern frontiers of Ballala’s dominions caiied 
by the name of Beejanuggur (Vijayanagara) after his son Bce- 
ja. Ballaja had a i on by the name of Vira Virupaksha Baliaja- 
deva-*. One inscription in the Yedatore Taiuk informs us 
that Baliala had a son named Hampe-Vodeyar^. Hampe is 
still the name of the site of Vijayanagara. Hampe-Vodeyar 
may be the same as VIra-VirQpaksha Ballaja. We have seen 
that Ballaja was residing at a new residence called Viru- 
pakshapattana or Virupaksha-Hosadurga; evidently a deri- 
vation of his son’s name. As mentioned ; , eviousiy Rice has 
identified this iatter place with Hosadurga in Chitaldroog 
District. Fr. Heras has, however, identified it with the city 
of Vijayanagara, the capital of the Vijayanagara Empire*. 
Ferishta probably heard that the city was named after Bal- 
iaja’s son and hence deduced his name “Beeja" from the then 
current name of the city. An inscription of A. D. 1380 gives 


t Ferishta puts down the date A. D. 1344, but by this time Baiiaia 
was dead. 

• £. C., XI, Cd, 4. 

*»E. C, VI, Cm, 105. 

« E.C., IV, Yd, 29. 

* Cf. Heras, Beginnings of Vijayanagara History, p. 56. 
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the name of Virupaksha to the city of Vijayanagara*. The 
temple of VirQpaksha in that city indicates the original 
name. We have seen that VirQpaksha was also known as 
Hosadurga. Vijaya was not a new name to the Hoysalas. 
Ballaja 11 is said to have made a fort called Vijayagiri * and 
once he was residing at Vijayapura or Hajjavur®. In A. D. 
1354 Bukka 1 is said to have been residing at Husapattana\ 
All this epigraphical evidence may easily lead one to identify 
VirQpaksha or Hosadurga with Vijayanagara. An inscription 
dated A. D. 1378 gives the description of the new town Hosa- 
pattana, which is the same as that of Vijayanagaia "There, 
with the I'uhgabhadra as his foot-stool, and Hemakuta as his 
throne, he (Bukka) was seated like VirQpaksha for the 
protection of the people of the earth” ^ Vijayanagara is on 
the Tuhgabhadra, HeinakOfa a hill in it, and ViiQpaksha its 
god. 

The Vijayanagara kings make their first appearance as 
Mahamandalesvaras from the year A. D. 1336*. We have 
reason to believe that they were the feudatories of Ballaja. As 
stated before Baliappa-daonayaka, the nephew ot Ballaja was 
the son-in-law ot Harihara 1. It is therefore probable that 
Ballaja brought about this connection and instituted the 
Vijayanagara chiefs In'the toit of Vijayanagara, for the defence 
of the northern frontiers. It is believed that these chiefs wete 
the fugitives from Warangal’; and that Harihara 1 was 
oiiginally a chieftain ruling Navakhanda. and that the Muni 
Vidyaranya gave him counsel and then crowned him *. What- 
ever may be the theories of their origin, the statement made 
by some that the early Vijayanagara chiefs were the allies of 
Ala-ud-din in subduing Ballaja seems groundless in the light 
of the epigraphical records now discovered. 


* M. A. ^., 1916, p. 57. 

* £. C., XI, Mk, 12. 

» C.,V,Cn,244. 

* M. /t. /?., 1925, p. 74. 

» £.C., V,Cn,256. • 

* E. C, X, Bg, 70 etc. 

1 /. ^. it. S., 1834, p. 391. 
» £./.,XV,p.lO. 
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Baltaja, having given over the protection of his northern 
territories into tlie hands of Harihara and his brother, he 
directed his attention to the south. During this period 
Koorshasip, the nephew of Tughlak was a governor in the 
Deccan. In A. D. 1338 he asserted independence, but he was 
soon defeated by the King’s forces, and hence he fled to the 
court of Ballala. The latter, fearing the wrath of Tughlak 
sent the fugitive to Kwaja Jehan, the general of Tughlak, and 
at the same time acknowledged the supremacy of the throne 
of Delhi *. 

The victory over the Muhammadans in the year A. D. 
1346 mentioned by Ferishta may be ascribed to Haiihara, the 
feudatory of Ballaja. If Ballaja had taken part in the battle, 
such a glorious victory would have surely found place in the 
list of his titles. On the contrary he had acknowledged the 
supremacy of Tughlak as mentioned above. 

We have seen that Ballaja had biought into subjection 
the territories on the east and the south. The chief object of 
his activities in the south was to destroy Madura, occupied 
by the Muhammadans. Before invading the Mussalman 
territories Ballala cariied his arms to the neighbouring ter- 
ritories, probably with a mutual understanding with local 
chieftains to strengthen his forces. In the year A. D. 1341 
he went as far south as Setu and erected a pillar of victory 
there*. 

Ballaja made great preparations for the attack of Madura, 
and marched in the year A. D. 1342. The Mussalman chro- 
nicler, Ibn Batuta, who was a guest at the court of the Sultan 
fjf Madura, a little while after the battle, gives a graphic des- 
cription®. T^he then reigning Sultan was Ghias-ud-din. 
Ballaja marched with an army of 100,000 men including 20,000 
Mussulmans, with the intention of conquering the Coroman- 
dal Coast, while the army of the Mussalmans was only 6,000 
strong. The battle took place near Kabban (identified by 


* • Ferishta-Briggs, I, p. 419. 

* fi.C., X, Mr.,82. 

* Defremery-Sanguinetti, Voyages d’lbn Batoutah, pp. 195-196. 
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Mr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar as KaQqanOr-Koppani near 
^rlrangam) \ which was one of the greatest and best fortified 
places of the Mussatmans. The battle ended in a victory for 
Ballaja, and the Mussalmans retired to Madura. Ballala then 
besieged the fort of Kabban for ten months. He at last pro- 
posed to the besieged to give up the town, after which they 
could retreat without molestation. But they wiote to the 
Sultan for consent who on the next Friday made a stirring 
appeal to his subjects. The people wept and swore that they 
would die for the King, and on the morrow they formed a 
strong army of 6,000 cavalry and marched, at the head of 
which was the Sultan himself. Ballala’s soldiers who were 
not prepared for the attack, had sent their horses to graze. 
When they saw that the advancing army was not a band of 
decoits, as they had originally suimised, but the forces of 
Gliias-ud-din, they fled in confusion. Ballaja tried to jump 
on his horse though he was eighty yeais old; he was, how- 
ever, captured, and when he was about to be killed, some 
one recognised him as King Ballaja, and hence he was sent 
to the Sultan. He was treated with apparent kindness till 
the Muhammadans had extracted all his riches. But soon 
after he was killed. His dead body was treated in cruel 
manner, ibn Batuta>says: “They slew him and skinned him. 
His skin was stuffed with straw and hung from the top of the 
walls of Madura, where 1 have seen it in the same position.” 
He died on the 8th of September A. D. 1342 as an inscription 
in the KadQr Taluk informs us*. 

Such was the end of the great monarch; and with him 
ended bis great empire. He had however anointed his son 
VIra-VirQpaksha-Ballaja-deva, known in history as Ballaja IV 
to the throne in A. D. 1340® and the ceremony probably took 
place at Virupaksha-pura or Vijayanagara. He "obtained the 
Clown” on the 28th of June 1343®, about a year after the 


< S. K, Aiyangar, South India and her Muhammadan Invaders, 
p. 167 n. 

* £. C., VI, Kd, 75. • 

* £. C., IX, Bn, 120. 

* B. C., VI, Cm, 105. 
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death of his father. His last inscription is dated A. D. 
1346*. But his rule was only a nominal one, and his power 
could not have been much more than that of an ordinary 
chieftain. 

The military leadership of the Hindu confederacy which 
Ballaja III had so ably weilded devolved apparently on the 
Vijayanagara kings after his death. The Vijayanagara princi- 
pality was at this time the most influential, besides it was 
situated at a strategic point, and therefore, the Vijayanagara 
kings were likely to accomplish the great mission of Ballaja 
III, viz., that of warding off the Mussalman menace and re- 
building a Hindu empire in South India. The Vijayanagara 
kings were rapidly lising and after A. D. 1346 they gradually 
absorbed the whole of the Hoysaja Empire as a matter of 
course, without the least sign of opposition. An inscription 
dated A. D 1346, belonging to Ballaja IV is found in the 
Begflr Hobji, Bangalore Taluk, and the very next year an 
inscription belonging to Harihara 1 is found in the same 
Hobji*. It is therefore evident that the Vijayanagara kings 
occupied the Hoysaja empire within a very short period. 
Many of the early Vijayanagara inscriptions describe Harihara 
and Bukka as ruling “the Hoysaja kingdom”*. 

* E C., IX, Bn, 120 

* /Wrf., Bn, 120, 97. 

» Cf. VI, p. 327. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Political and Social Life 


Inscriptions throw much light on the internal history of tlie 
■Hoysaja period, and there is ample material to bring out a 
separate work on any one of the various aspects of Hoysaja 
life. Religion, architecture, literature, court life, warfare, 
economics, women, morals and the general administration of 
the country aie the different important subjects which 
combine to give a vivid picture of the life of the Hoysaja 
people who contributed not a little to the civilisation and the 
culture of their country. 

The administration of the Hoysaja country was, of 
course, not different from that of other kingdoms of southern 
India. Briefly it means that the king was helped by a 
cabinet of five ministers or the paftcha-pradhana with a prime 
minister or Sarvadhikari ‘ at the head. We have seen that as 
a special case the two brothers Mariyane and Bharata were 
holding the important post of Sarvadhikari together at the 
time ot Vishnuvardhana. The other generals or, daqnayakas 
were acting as ministers and judges, and they were also the 
governors of different provinces and they controlled both 
military and civil affairs. Thus Punisamaya undertook the 
campaign to the Nilagiris, Bokkapa to the Chahgajva and 
Tuju countries and Gahga Raja to Gahgavadi. These 
governors were usually sent by the king to settle disputes 


» £.C.,V,Cn,260. 
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or to give grants to temples on behalf of the royal family *. 
They were handsomely rewarded by the king for their 
achievements in war, with landed properties, chieftainships, 
badges of honour (sometimes even a golden headpiece to a 
deserving elephant) and titles. The families of fallen 
warriors were granted an umbalj, or a rent free estate by 
means of which they could make their living. Under their 
control were the samantas or provincial satraps. The maha- 
samantas occupied a higher position than the samantas and 
were as important as the dan^ayakas and usually they came 
from noble families. Next to them came the heggades, who 
administered smaller territories and under them were the 
gaugdas who were the responsible heads of the agricultural 
classes in the villages, while the towns were administered by 
the pattanaswami or Mayor®. It is interesting to see that all 
the&e officers took active part in national wars, while they 
were equally responsible for the peace of their own pro- 
vinces, and took great care that marauders and hostile forces 
did not cross their boundaries. It is not unusual that the 
neighbouring chiefs had a quarrel icgarding the boundary 
and the quarrels invariably took the shape of cow-raids. 

The method of warfare adopted by the Hoysajas forms 
an interesting factor in their history. Their army consisted 
of foot soldiers, archers, the horse and the elephant. The 
horses in the Hoysaja country were used exclusively for the 
purpose of war, bullocks being used for routine work such 
as ploughing and drawing carts. The horses were imported 
by Brahmana merchants in ships®. From this we understand 
that they were brought across the sea from Arabia. The 
Turukshas of ihe western coast especially at Goa were most 
probably the Arabs who had settled for the purposes of 
trading. Their important trade was apparently in horses for, 
in A. D. 1179 we hear of Turukshas sending horses to the 
Kalachurya kings*. It was from these Turukshas that the 
horses were bought over by the local merchants and sold in 


* £. C., IV, Kp, 31. 

* £. C., V, Ak, 22. 
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South India. Theso horses were domesticated and soldiers 
were trained to ride them. Separate schools were instituted 
for this purpose under the management of the State. In A. D. 
1140 VishQuvardhana’s queen Bammala-divi was managing 
a “crown riding school” and under her there was Anantha- 
pajaSahaQior trainer ^ Sculptures on the wails of Keta- 
re^vara temple at Hajebid show the armours of the horses 
and of the liders. Some of the horses are covered with a 
large coat-of-mail descending well below the knees. It 
consists of steel scales overlaping downwards so as to 
facilitate the movement of the body. The heads of the horses 
are also well covered with plates of steel. The rider hides 
his legs up till the hips under the armour of the horse, while 
his head is covered with a flat helmet. These burly cieatures 
were probably used when beseiging a foit, their armour 
being a protection against the hail of ariows from inside the 
fort. Some horses are not armed except for a few straps 
lound the neck and loins. The men however arc completely 
armed, their legs and thigs being covered with mail. JSuch 
a cavaliy was evidently used in open battles where agility 
and swiftness were required. 

Inscriptions also infotin us that camels were used during 
war. Thus Narasimha ll'is said to have destroyed the camels 
and elephants of his foes*. These were probably introduced 
into the south by the YIdavas of Devagiri with whom 
Narasimha II came into contact. 

The elephants played an important part in battle. Their 
great size and immunity from arrows enabled them to charge 
against the enemy. It is very probable tha| the line of 
elephants also served the purpose of modern trenches in 
giving a safe shelter for the archers who could attack the 
enemy at a distance in the open plains, or when attacking a 
fort. The elephants were evidently captured in the forests 
of the Western Ghats and Malabar and were trained both for 
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domestic purposes and for war. Elephants fen* the latter 
purpose required to be well trained since in the moment of 
excitement they might turn on their masters. Though the 
elevated position on the back of an elephant gave facilities to 
the soldier in a pitched battle, at the time of flight their slow 
movement was a disadvantage and hence they had to be left 
behind to the mercy of the enemies. Thus when the Yadava 
King Mahadeva who had come to attack the Hoysalas was 
forced to beat a letreat he abandoned his elephant and rode 
on his horse*. The importance of the elephant can be 
guaged from the number of trainers or mavutas that appear 
in the inscriptions. During the time of Ballaja II their centre 
was Kojigunda in Ar?ikere Taluk. They were probably a 
class by themselves, the occupation being hereditory. Some 
of thes** mavutas seem to have been wealthy. One of them 
Ketaya-Mavuta built a Siva temple in A. D. 1197*. When 
the elephants were marched to battle they were conducted by 
couriers (harikara)*. The army elephants were bound with 
heavy chains on the legs and round the stomach so as to 
control their movements. The elephants were led by a 
commander and under him there were the soldiers who rode 
on them. The instruments which the elephant lideis used at 
the time of war cannot be conjectured. A vlragal in front of 
Tirkute^vara temple at Hahgal, however, depicts them as 
using bows and arrows; but when they were in the thick 
of battle perhaps they used long spears to reach the foot 
soldiers. 

When encamping for battle, the elephants and horses 
were stationed on the outskirts of the camp and were tied to 
vertical ston^ half-buried in the ground for the purpose. The 
ruins of HaljavQr on the banks of the Tungabhadia, one of 
the stations of Ballaja, bear traces of such a camp *. 

The chariots were drawn by horses and were a means 
of conveyance for the kings who marched to battle. Carvings 

* £. C., IV, Ng, 39. 

» *E. C., V, Ak, 4, 16, 150. 

* E. C., VII, Al, 7. 
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in the Hoysaje^vara temple show cars with four wheels and 
two wheels. All the cars are without borders or railings 
around; this apparently helped the occupants to escape in the 
time of need. The two-wheeled cars are very small and 
seem to be light. These were probably used either when 
the army had to flee or to put sue. It has got a perpendicular 
staff at the back on which is the symbol or the crest of the 
king. The chat iots lead the army and the occupants use 
arrows when the enemy is at a distance; but when an 
occasion for a hand-to-hand fight comes they have recourse 
to sword and shield. Theii elevated position gives them a 
bettei advantage to attack the enemy on foot The kings are 
surrounded by a few faithful body guards or life-guards, to 
protect his person. These wet e called garudas during the 
time of Hoysajas and they had a todar on their legs as a 
sign of their devotion to the king. Thus Chokkimayya was 
the garuda of Vishnuvardhana and piince Lakshma was 
Ballaia’s garuda 

The king was sometimes seated on an elephant. Thus 
Narasimha II matched to battle against the Yadavas “mounted 
on a splendid howdah on his caparisoned elephant, and fixed 
the heads of his enemies on the flag-posts of the howdah” *. 

The soldiers in general wore a flat helmet descending 
down to the ears on the sides like a judge’s wig; the legs 
below the knees were bare but the trunk must have been 
protected by mail; their swords weie long, sometimes straight 
and sometimes arched. The shields which they used weie 
either circulai or square. They had tings in the inside to be 
fixed on the left arm; the square shields had a projection at 
the lower end in the shape of a bar for the purpose of resting 
them on the ground when soldiers stood at case. The 
archers were an important factor in the army. The bows and 
arrows were most useful when defending a fort or when 
attacking the enemy at a long distance. 

The army was well provided for. Special taxes were 


* E. C, V, Hn, 69; E. C., X, Bp, 9. 
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raised for the fodder of the beasts*. The men were clothed 
at the expense of the government and a Master was appointed 
for the clothing of all the army *. 

At the time of war there was naturally a great prepa- 
ration. it is not likely that the army was drilled and given 
training for collective action as in modern days, but there was 
probably some sort of organisation to keep the descipline. 
The most important point that they considered was the bulk 
of the army rather than its pioficiency. Thus we see that 
the Yadava Bhillama had m<irched with an army of 200,000 
infantry and 12,000 hors% In case of need soldiers were 
hired either from the feudatories or from the neighbouring 
kings. For instance, in A. D. 1183 Ballaja’s senadhipati 
was placed at the head of an army of “hired soldiers" ®. The 
king sometimes gave grants to soldiers before the war to win 
over the«r affection and to make provision for their families*. 
It was customaiy for the king or the general to make grants 
to a temple or to pay homage to a favourite goddess before 
marching to battle. It is said of Ballaja that “being a favourite 
of the god Vijayanaiayana he gained the empire of the 
South” So great was their faith that sometimes a faithful 
soldier offered himself in sacrifice for the success of a war. 
In A. D. 1180 a chief under Ballala gave his head in ordei 
that the army to which he belonged might be victorious in 
war*. The army was accompanied by a chaplain (Kafa- 
kicharya) to peiform the daily ceremonies’. 

We can imagine the army marching over hill and dale 
across mountains and ilvcts, and at night time resting in 
some sheltered spot. The king was in the front in his chariot, 
then the line of elephants maiching abreast and the foot 
soldiers with *their bows and arrows behind them; then the 
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cavalry, and then waggons carrying food and other requisites. 
There was also “deep voiced" drum which could be “heard 
from afar”*, elating the spirits of the soldiers and striking 
terror into the hearts of the weak enemy. 

The method of carrying the banners was much the same 
as in modern days. The crests or the symbols were drawn 
on cloth and fixed to a “rod" and were carried either by 
hand or attached to the chariots and the howdahs*. Nara- 
siihha II is said to have fixed the heads of the Yadava gene- 
rals Vikramapala and Pavusa on the flagposts and to the 
howdah of his state elephant ^ 

The object of an aggressive army was to attack the forts. 
They are described as being of three kinds: those in the sea, 
in the forest and on the hills *. The forts on the hills, for 
instance that of Uchchahgi, were generally impregnable and 
it required great caution to approch them. BallSja seems to 
have attacked the Uchchahgi fort by urging his elephants to 
dig the walls with the tusks and by setting fire wherever 
possible, to form a breach. In such a case the occupants had 
to rush out and offer fight or flee for safety. Thus we see 
the Kadambas fighting with Ballaja’s forces outside the fort 
of Hahgal. The viragal in front of the Tirkule^vara temple 
gives a graphic illustration of a battle. It shows a desparate 
effort of the Kadamba soldiers who must have rushed out of 
the fort. The battle was a picture of chaos, both armies in 
disorder fighting man to man. Sometimes when the army 
did not find any way to attack a fort a dare-devil attempt had 
to be made by some bold soldier who was willing to lose 
his life. The hero was sometimes selected by the com- 
mander himself and was offered a betel leaf as a sign of 
honour*. Thus in A. D. 1203 when Ballaja'was trying to 
attack the fort of Udare one Hariyatia “taking a shield, and 
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climbing the steeps of the Udare fort, dropped down in front, 
and killing many, descharging his duty in an astonishing 
manner. . . .gained the world of gods’'. Such a trick had a 
psychological effect on the occupants of the foits and it 
created confusion and disorder among them. In A. D. 1138 
when Vishguvardhana was outside the fort of Hahgal “and 
was looking on (Lehkaraya, his soldier) mounted an elephant, 
descended into the fort of Hanuhgal and slaughtered the 
enemy’s force of elephants and horses*.’’ 

An inscription dated A. D. 1220 speaks of the courage 
of a hero in an open battle.* it was the time when one Bij- 
jaga had come to capture the elephant of Narasimha II. Jasa- 

pala leaving the line in front of the battle stationed his 

elephant behind and causing it to strike, destroyed Bijjaga’s 
army, seized his horse alive and making it over again went 
into the fight and attained the world of gods * ’’. 

By the expression “destruction of a city’’ we understand 
that i^was burnt and the property looted. Thus Exeyanga is 
said to have burnt Dhara the capital of Malava and Ballala 
burnt the city of Uchchahgi. After the conquest of 
Uchchangi Ballaja carried with him the treasury, women and 
troops of horses *. When plundering the village on a plain 
the soldiers “harrhd the cows and loosed the waists of 
women,’’ but when attacking a village in the mountains regi- 
ons they destroyed the plantations. Vishguvardhana is 
said to have carried on destruction on the Western Ghats 
by plucking the arecanut and cocoa-nut trees and felling the 
teak-wood trees '. 

The soldiers were given generous rewards in this world 
and were promised greater ones in the next. Viragals were 
raised in memory of the fallen and provisions made for the 
maintenance of their families. When a soldier was sworn in 
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to make him the garuda ot the life guard of the king, the 
latter bestowed on him the “todar” which was worn on the 
left foot. It was made of gold with carved images on it *. 
A high distinction often mentioned in connection with pro- 
minent public men is the “ga^da pegdara" *. This was a 
golden anklet, apparently worn on the right leg. In the case 
of Prince Lakshma it was set with clusters of pearls ®. The 
“patta’' or tiie golden hand (to be worn on the fore-head) 
seems to be a dignified symbol and was a mark of royalty or 
distinction. The Chalukya King Tailappa-deva bound a 
patta on the victorious general Eriyamma in A. D. 1096*. 
The “vibhQti patta” which was common in the time of the 
Hoysajas seems to have the same meaning; but it was meant 
as a badge of authority over a certain district. Thus in A. 
D. 1228 ail the citizens and ascetics bound the vibhuti-patta 
on goldsmith Hasumbihali Nila for the government of Siva- 
puri\ The bestowing of royalty or “raising to the peerage" 
was sometimes done by the present of piccious ai tides such 
as a chariot. Vishguvardhana bestowed on his hadapa or 
betel-bearer Chikka-Hadevallam, “what were considered the 
emblems of royalty, such us a splendid chariot, a palankeen, 
an embroidered betel-pouch, a throne with a large winged 
canopy and was proclaimed to be in truth, the favourite 
of his lord” *. When Baliafa 11 marched to Uchchangi he was 
so pleased with the skill iti archery displayed by a Kerala 
merchant named Kunja-Setti, that he bound on him the 
“Subhata” (the crown of a good warrior), in spite of the 
fact that he belonged to the enemy’s forces. Nevertheless 
this appreciation showed by the Hoysala monarch, won 
him over to his side, and his brother, Kunjanambi, figured 
as a great politician under Some^vara \ 
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A glimpse into the administration of justice in the 
Hoysaja country can be had from the inscriptions chiefly 
from those of the period of Narasimha III. One at Halebid 
states that Devanna sold a house site to Bha^dari Adiyaq^a 
in A. D. 1251, and that subsequently his sons Nagatiqa and 
Sovagqa, not knowing this, wanted to take possession of the 
site. The case went to the king who told them they were 
bound to carry out the wishes of their father and decided the 
case in favour of the other party 

Another inscription in the Mandya Taluk informs us 
about the settlement of an important dispute between two 
feudatories who had fought a battle regarding the boundary. 
The king however intervened and gave the grant of victory 
to Kaggayya of Garuda-hajji; and the copperplate of that 
village was brought to settle the question of the boundary 
line. But the people of the neighbouring territory of Murudi- 
pura raised an objection on oath saying that there was no 
agreement about it from the former time, and that the 
boundary stones were set up by force. But Kaggayya 
thinking that they would make the existing agreement vain, 
induced them to let it continue, protested that the land was 
his and causing a head writing to be engraved stating whereto 
that Murudi extended, he underwent a form of ordeal by 
holding the consecrated food in the presence of the god 
Hoysaje^vara of the royal city of Dorasamudra, and was 
successful (or won the case). Therefore, In order that the 
stones set up by his ancestors for that warrior might continue 
as the boundary, the King VTra-Narasimha-Deva granted 
certain lands to Kaggayya*. 

An insefiption in Arkalgud Taluk publishes the punish- 
ment to be given to trespassers of a royal grant. Narasimha 
had made a grant of the village Hebbale in Kohgu-nad for 
the god Viive^vara of Benares. The inscription closes with 
the following warnings: “Whoso of the nad officials or others 
enters the place on the plea of forced labour or camping is 
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false and will go to ruin. In the Tuesday fair of that town 
whatever official exacts tolls, fire-wood, grain .... has trans- 
gressed the order of the emperor Vira-Narasiriiha-Devarasa. 
Whoever does this will be flogged, degraded and dismissed. 
If an official, he will be dismissed” 

A few of the ChSja customs and manners especially their 
village administration, when compared to that of the Karna- 
taka people which have been mentioned in the previous 
chapters may be of some interest. The village assemblies 
constituted three different classes. The first class was made 
up of the Bralimanas especially in the Brahmana villages and 
a member was required to have enjoyed a good character and 
to have studied the mantra brahmaqa and the dharma. The 
two other classes consisted of ail the residents of a village 
including cultivators, piofessionals and merchants*. The 
village assembly was held responsible for the unpaid balance 
of assessment on the village in the Choja country*. Lands 
were purchased for the construction of roads and made tax 
free*. Some of the rules in the villages of the Choja countries 
were:— From the 14th year it shall be a rule that a woman 
who IS wedded to a person, shall, on the demise of the latter, 
become the owner of the lands, jewels, slav.s, etc. Brah- 
magas shall not till lands, with bulls yoked to the plough. 
Those classes that are engaged as labourers shall not become 
vil or ara^u. Kavidis, potters, drummers, weaveis and 
barbers shall not keep locks of hair. Duiing their mournings 
or joyous occasions big drums shall not be beaten; and they 
shall not have sway over slaves. Bullocks grazing near the 
village channels shall be impounded in pens erected for the 
purpose. Potters who make small lamps and potS shall wear 
an upper cloth *. Provisions were made for hospitals and 
hostels for students. The students were provided with food, 
bathing-oil on Saturdays and with oil for lamps. One 

* £. C.*, V, Ag, 21. 
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particular hospital was provided with 15 beds for sick people, 
and the following persons items of expenditure were set 
apart for their comforts: rice, one doctor in whose family the 
privilege of administering medicine was hereditary, one 
surgeon, two servants who fetched drugs, supplied fuel and 
did other services for the hospital, two maid seivants for 
nursing the patients and a general servant for the hospital 
and school hostel *. The villages were even provided with 
a library (sarasvati bhapdara) *. 

The culprits in the Choja country were however let off 
with a cheap punishment. An inhabitant of Brahmade^am 
was charged with murder, but on his having pleaded that 
the victim was killed accidentally he was ordered to give 128 
cows for maintaining tour lamps in the village temple in 
order to expiate his sin ^ Many other inscriptions dated in 
the thirteenth century mention accidental muiders, and the 
accused were let oif by the village assemblies with the 
injunction to pay cither cows or sheep or land to the temples. 
In one particular instance two persons beat a man who had 
allowed his buffalo to entei the field of the former and spoil 
the crop. By the effect of the beating the man died. The 
Bhattas of the assembly asked the culprits to present a lamp 
to the village god and to give sheep for its maintenance*. 

Ramanatha being a ruler in the Chula countries many of 
these customs must have been prevalent in his territory. 
Thus Ramanatha’s kingdom was the merging point of the 
Choja and Karnataka customs. 

The method of rising taxes in the Hoysaja territory will 
be worthy of mention here. The assessment, under the Cho- 
jas in A. D. 1046, is said to be one-sixth of the produce, and 
this was the recognised Hindu rate from the earliest times. 
But a quarter of a century later it is described in more detail 
as a fifth of the produce of forest tracts and of lands on 
which dry crops are raised, and a third of the produce of 
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lands below a tank in which paddy is grown. From an early 
period the great provinces and their sub-divisions had their 
revenue value attached to them. Thus Kuntala was a Seven 
and a Half Lakh country, Gangavadi was a Ninety-Six 
Thousand, Banavasi a Twelve-Thousand, Nolambavadi a 
Thirty two thousand, Kongalnadu an Eight Thousand, 
Belvola a Three Hundred etc.*. 

In the Hoysala country imposts were levied on lands 
whether used for building purposes or for cultivation; land 
rent, plough tax, house tax, forced labour, accountants fee, 
provender, unexpected visitor, army, double payment, 
change of district, threshing floor, tribute, coming of age, 
festivity, subscription, boundary marks, birth of a son, fodder 
for elephants, fodder for horses, sale within the village, favour 
of the palace, alarm, seizure, destruction, or injustice caused 
by the nad or the magistrate ^ loom tax, smoke tax^ breed- 
ing bull, supply for the capital pleasure carriages, ghee, 
leaves, ropes, thread, despatches, good bullocks, good buf- 
faloes, sugar-cane mill*, low caste*, child tax from Holeyas*, 
boatman’s taxes, tax on potters, washermen, prostitutes, 
carts, masons, basket makers, shepherds, barbers smell in 
the fort, cattle pound, breach of rules, tribute to the prince*, 
tax on woven women’s clothes *, tax on Jainas *® etc. 

Many of these taxes were evidently levied as fines or as 
an attempt to suppress a particular sect or community. 

The customs duties or sunkas are spoken of as the 
perjjunka or the hejjunka on wholesale articles in bulk, and 
the kirukula on miscellaneous and retail articles. There was 
also the vadda-ravula. An elaborate system existed for the 
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levy of the duties, especially in the west, where the transport 
of grain and other commodities had to be carried on by 
means of pack-bullocks We have seen many of the 
Customs officers enjoyimj the highest rank at the Hoysaja 
Court, sometimes even as daijiiayakas and niini'^ters. They 
occasionally excicised their freedom in remitting customs 
dues to a temple, or empowering the Brahmans to levy the 
taxes from the villages. 

Commerce was carried on by a separate class. They 
were sometimes called tlie Banajigani or members of the vira 
Banajee dharma*. Their praises are so expressed as to 
convey a double meaning attributing to them ir, one sense 
royal birth, heroic deeds etc., as if tliey were of royal blood 
and in another sense alluding to their travels and business 
traiisactions®. The merchants were commonly surnamed 
as Setty, and they had the title “Maha Vadda Vyavahari” *. 
Some of the great merchants were of Brahman descent. One 
of these imported horses, elephants and pearls and sold them 
to kings, and “(ransported goods from the east to the west, 
and those that were suitable from the west to the east; 
products from the north to the south and those of the south 
to the north” ’. 

In general they were said to be the residents of Ayyavale 
and many other chief gramas, nagaras, khedas, kharvadas, 
madambas, pattanas, dronamukhas, and samvahanas of Chera, 
Choja, Faijdya, Maleya, Magadha, Kausala, Saurastra, 
Dhanushtra, Kurumbha, Kambhoja, (lolla, Lala, Barvara, 
Parasa, Nepaja, Ekapada, Lambakarna, Strirajya and Ghola- 
mukha, and other cities at all the cardinal points, travelling 
by land and. by water, penetrating into many regions with 
superior elephants, well-bred horses, large sapphires, crystals, 
pearls, rubies, diamonds, lapis lazuli, onyx, topaz, carbuncles, 
coral, emeralds, karkkatana, and various articles of lesser 
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value such as cardamoms, cloves, red sandal, sandal, camphor, 
musk, kunkuma, and perfumes; which by selling wholesale, 
or by hawking about as pedlars, they completely filled the 
emperor’s treasury *. 

From their wealth, it is evident, that they wielded vast 
influence in the countiy and they were approached for 
philanthropic works such as the building of temples and 
tanks. In A. D. 1054 all the merchants of Balligtame paftana 
contributed their mite to the god Gange^vara as follows: — 

The shops of the nagaras ten visa each a year; the gold 
merchants ten visa each a year; the Sthala gavaregaju one 
patja a year per sack; the gavari of othei countries one haga 
a year per sack; for camphor, musk, kunkuma, sandal, pearls 
and all such articles sold by weight, two kani per ponnu; 
cloth merchants of the place and foreign mei chants two kani 
per ponnu; tor black peppet, cusumin seed, mustaid, sada 
flower, bishop’s weed and coriander one visa per pon; for 
sugai, assafoetida, diy ginger, long pepper caidainoms, gieen 
gingei, till meric, and all fibres and roots sold by weight, one 
visa per pon*. 

In the thirteenth century, when the Hoysajas held sway 
ovci the Choja coun ries, the Maleyaja merchants figured as 
the most piominent. An iiisciiption of A D. 12.14 introduces 
us to the benefactoi of both sects, Nana Desi and the best of 
the Vaishya Kiila, Damodai Setti who hailed from the Kole- 
muka pattana in the Kerala countiy. He was an expert in 
the ex.mination of goods and animals'*. In A. D. 1255 his 
yoi.ngcr bi othei Kufljanambi bi ought about a treaty of peace 
between King Ballalia in the north and Hoysaja King 
Some^vaia in the south. He was an expert, in testing all 
manner of gems*. 

In this \ articular instance we see that sometimes the 
chief merchants wielded their influence in politics. During 
the time of Ballala II the Maha vadda behari Kamota MalU 


< Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 123, 124. 
* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 125. 

« £. C., V, Ak, 82. 

« /Md.. Ak, 108. 
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was the great merchant over 72 officials; he once ordered a 
village to be raided*. The merchant class attaint'd the height 
of prosperity during the reign of Ballaja II who seems to have 
been very popular with them *. 

There were guilds to organise the trade in a country. 
There were the Pailchalas or five guilds of artisans’. The 
official with the designation “the chief protector of all the 
traders” was at the head of the guilds*. Their formal 
assembly was generally accompanied with setting up the 
diamond vaisanige’or baysanige, as the symbol of their guild*. 

It is interesting to know some of the customs in the 
Hoysaja country which are prevalent even to this day. 
A Chikamagalur inscription introduces us to the games with 
pebbles called the "Annekal” and “tirekal”. The first 
consists of tossing up pebbles from one hand to the other, so 
as to k“ep one always in the air; the second, of picking one 
up from the ground while another is in the air*. The latter 
is still a popular in.loor game in the Kanarese countries. 
The familiar sweet-meats such as hojige, unde, hutige, hdfu, 
sliikaSi ini, coirni inly f )un i in the South In Ji n markets are 
mentioned in the “Parsvanathapurana” written by Par^va- 
p.indita, a court poet of the Ratta raja Kartavirya in A. D. 
1205 \ The dripping pot, a mechanism to read the time of 
the day is mentioned as having been provided for in a temple 
towards the end of the twelfth century*. The gandhasali 
rice, a kind of sweet smelling grain, much smaller in size 
than the ordinary rice is mentioned in an inscription dated in 
A D. 1220*. The rice is even now very popular and is 
consumed by the aristocratic families among Hindus in 


« £. C., VII, Sk, 247. 

* E. C., XI, Introd., 21. 

* £. C., IV, Gu, 34. 
s E. C., VI, Cm, 73. 

» E. C., V, Bl, 75. E. C., XI, Dg, 59. 

« E. C., VI, Cm, 22-22. 

1 Narasimhachar, Kannada Kavi-Charite, I, p. 327. 
»• E. C., V, Hn, 73. 

* Ibid., Ak,V. 
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Mysore and Kanara, it is also used by the Muhammadans for 
their favourite rice-dish called the “pilau”. Money was buried 
in the twelfth century as is the case among the villagers 
today.*. Such a custom was quite natural in those days 
when banks were few and untiustworthy, and Governments 
were weak and transitory. Acrobatic feats were a popular 
public performance of the time. The poet Somaraja describes 
a feat in his written in A. D. 1222*. 

Life at the court of the Hoysaja kings is another impor- 
tant factor in the internal history of the period. The splendour 
of the Hoysaja court is seen chiefly after the time of Vishiju- 
vardhana who was acknowledged as a first-rate ruler. In 
A. D. 1117, after his glorious conquests in the south he per- 
formed the Hiranyagaibha (having a golden cow made large 
enough to admit his ciawlmg through it and after that 
ceremony, bi caking and distributing it to Brahmanas) the 
Tulapuuisha (weighing himself against gold and distributing 
It among the Btahmanas) and the A^va-medha or the horse 
cacritice. All these were rare performances and signified the 
gieatness of the king ‘. The first screen to the right of the 
eastern doorway of the Kesava temple at Belnr represents his 
durbar '. The screen is divided into three panels. 1 he top 
panel lias the god Ki^ava in the centra surrounded by Chauri 
beareis as well as Hanuman and Garuda. The middle one 
shows the king and 'queen seated at the centre. There are 
two gurus seated to the right of the king, one of them raising 
his hand in a teaching pose, while behind the queen stands a 
female attendant. There arc, besides, a large number of 
officers and servants at the back. The king holds a sword 
in his right hand and a flowei in the left- The lower panel 
represents lions with riders on theii backs. 

A slab depicting a male and a female figure of loyal 
appearance is situated opposite to the Kappe-Chennigaraya 


1 Ibid., Hn, 16. 

* Narasimhachai; Kannada Kavicharde, 1, p. 343. 
a Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 215. 

* Narasinhachar, Kesava Temple at Belur, Plate XIII. 
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temple at Belur whose god was erected by ^antaja-devi. 
The figures most probably represent Vishnuvardhana and 
$antaja-devi. The male figure wears a tall, richly jewelled 
cone-shaped cap. It is supposed to be the crown or the 
kirlfa. He wears large ear-rings, with four diamonds in each. 
They are pendulous and similar to those of modern women, 
while those of the female figure are large wheel shaped ones 
fixed to distended ear-lobes, like the ear-rings of Malabar 
women. She has no head-wear, but the head is covered with 
strings of precious stones. The male figure wears a long 
robe extending down to the feet with rich embroidery and 
ornaments on the lower half, wliilc round his neck large 
stones are strung. The female figure wears lieavy ornaments 
on the waist the ends of which hang down in front. 

As we learn from some other sources* we can picture 
Vishnuvardhana as seated on a throne with a large white 
can.^py i-verhead and a foot-stool beneath, and fanned by 
gioups of Chamara.^. His large ear-rings are set with all 
manner of gems won in victory over his enemies, while his 
breast is adorned with rows of pearls, and emaralds as large 
as mirabolums. He also wears armlets while the pomp and 
insignia consists of the white conch, the lofty umbrella, the 
golden rod, and multitude of Chamaras ', who are also 
described as “crowds of beautiful girls with long hanging 
tressess” '. 

The ladies of the time were highly accomplished thanks 
to the influence rrf Jaina religion which encouraged them to 
be the lay desciples of priests, thus overlooking sex pre- 
judices. Even queens of the time, as for example §antaja- 
devi, were devout pupils of these Jaina gurus, and they 
became very learned in literature and sacred .scriptures. 
Kanti, was a great poetess in the Court of Ballaja 1 and she 
used to carry on discourses with the sages of the day, 

‘ /6frf., Plate XXXVIII. 

* ^ Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 262. B. C., V, Bl, 124. 

»*£. C., XII, Gb, 13. 

‘ E. C., V, Bl, 58. 
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Besides, fine arts such as dancing, singing, and instrumental 
music, were consid>.*red to be a great accomplishment among 
the women of thj noble family, though the questionable 
occupation of tne dancing girls might have brought a black- 
mark on the a' t of dancing. 

We have seen that the three daughters of Mariyane, 
whose proficiency in these aits had won the love and admi- 
ration of B.'illaja 1, were given in marriage to him in the same 
pendal. Also Santala-devi was praised for her knowledge 
of dancing and music. In A. D. 1113, Qahga Raja Permadi 
married Balachi-devi who was a perfect dancer The 
way in which she fascinated the king was like a play 
(Nataka', and he gave her the title Patra-jaga-daje (Head of 
the wor'd of dancers). The Kalachurya Somesvara’s queen 
Sovala-devi danced in public*. Such a systamatic art must 
necess. niy require a school. Thus we find in an inscription 
of the Gajapati kings that there was a piofessor of the 
dancirg art*. The art of dancing must have attained a high 
state of perfection. Some of the carved pictures represent 
Hoysaja dancing-girls in breaches*, which were perhaps 
necessary tor the tree movement of the body. 

It is evident that the ladies were highly cultured both in 
arts and letters and the women generally married at a mature 
age sometimes choosing their mites by free choice. The 
women had fine arts -to their credit while the men had 
military prowess to theirs; thus inviting mutual admiration. 
Bi’t the pure love between young people and the sanctity of 
Hindu marriage were not unoften tarnished by the social 
s metion given to promiscuous concubinage. Even poets saw 
v'oman through sensuous eyes and conveyed their idea of 
female beauty by the exaggeration of the parts’of a woman’s 
physique, which is so well corroboated in the idols and 
r aked images of the time. An ideal beauty was expected to 
have the “lazy gait of a swan” and “large dreamy eyes 

‘ E. C., VII, Sh, 97. 

* y. B. B. R. A. S., XVIII, pp. 272, 279. 

» M. E. R., 1921-22, p, 96. 

« Af.A.R., 1910-ll,p.a. 
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languid with passion". Concubinage was almost a fashion 
among the gentry and this necessitated a regular traffic in 
girls from all parts of India -from Bengal, Gujerat and 
Andhra. The kings and the noble men of the country, 
probably bought them and confined them in their harems! 
The notorious case was that of Narasirijha I, already men- 
tioned, who like a “royal swan" was “sporting” with three 
hundred and eighty-four “well-born women”, and he died of 
the sport*. It is interesting to note tliat just at tiie time 
when Narasimha had these women of different nationalities 
in his palace, women of the same description were in the 
harem of his Icudatoiy the Samantha B'ttimayya ol Huliyera*. 
Probably they had bought them over together. Sometimes 
these girls were sent as a present to the King. Thus in A. D. 
1180 the Kalachurya King Sankamma was sent young girls 
from l.a>a (Konkaija) '. This large number of women in tlie 
palace required an organised establishment for their main- 
tenance and tnus the king had an officer in the capacity of a 
president of the concubines or a “chief of the female apart- 
ments” The king naturally must have been partial to one 
woman or other, and cieated jealousy and discord in the 
female apartments. A chief queen had sometimes to be 
“a rutting elephant to ill-manneied co-wives”; and one of the 
wives of Narasimha himself, Ketala-devi, received that title*. 

The common people who could not affoid the luxary of 
a harem approached women of low moiality and generally 
'the dancing girls in temples. There is an interesting epigraph 
at Belui which luns “those consulting with Hoysajesvara 
dancing girls who are not dancing girls who go to Hati (or 
Vishnu) are o*ut-casts.” Putting it in plain English it means 
that those dancing girls of the ^iva temple who go to wor- 


t Supra, p. 131. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 327. 
J Ibid., p. 77. 
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ship in Vaishnava temples contrary to their rules were dis- 
missed from their post and hence men consorting with them 
were made outcasts. A Chalukya inscription of the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century informs us of the different 
occupations of women in a temple at Sudi; public women 
acting for the gods enjoyments who is attached to the “piriy- 
ara”, public women attached to the steward, foui public 
women at the columns of the right and left sides, four fan- 
bearing public women on the right and left sides, four dancers, 
two public women in use. Finally there was a steward for 
the public women*. Thus it is curious to note that the public 
women had a steward, and the stewaid had a public woman. 
People of the society of the time attributed all the human 
passions to their gods and with the desire of appeasing their 
passions they naturally offered women to their gods. The 
women as well as the food offered to the inanimate gods 
of the temple were of course to be used by the devotees. 
Even their idea of happiness in heaven ran on the same lines. 
A wariior who died in battle was believed to be “enjoying 
the celestial nymphs.” 

We therefore undei stand that prostitution was legalised 
among the dancing girls, and any respectable man could 
approach them without losing his honour. It also throws 
light on the character of the Brahmin ministers of a temple 
who accommodated such women. 

Balakoja a sculptor had the title ‘‘Gallant of the harlots’’; 
and he was apparently proud of it. The lich people some- 
times had children by their female slaves, and in the absence 
of legal issue their property was allowed to be transfered to 
the illigitimate children'. From these inscriptions we can 
infer that concubines were not outside the pale of society. 
But professional prostitutes did not enjoy a good reputation 
and the government levied taxes on them*. 

* E. I., XV, p. g3. 
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But people considered it a great sin to have illicit rela- 
tions with the legal wife of anothei person. Adultery was 
perhaps punished and those who took up the cause of justice 
were titled the champions over adulterers (Sitagara-ganda), 
This was a hereditary title of the Huliyera chiefs.' The kings 
and noldes, as we understand from the iiiscripticms, styled 
themselves as the hroth.Ms f)r sons of others’ wives. The sin 
of adultery was howev.r overlooked dining the time of wai, 
and the wives of tl'e enemy weie considered to be a legal 
booty from the spoils of battle. Thus VishnuvarJhana had 
taken the wivC' ot the Chola chief Naiasimha. One of the 
chief featuies of village raids was the eapture i>f cows and 
the “loosening of the waists of women.” 

Though men, even of the iiighest birth, wcie sometimes 
licentious, the ladies were expected to be free from such sin. 
Society and religion prescribed that a woman should always 
be taithful t>- hei husband, and even after his death she was 
encouiaged to peiform the stifi to join her husband in 
heaven. Man was allowed to be poligammis but woman 
must be faithf I to her lord, living or dead. 

The prosperity of the Hoysaja kingdom and the lull 
aftei the storm of leligions upheaval during fhe time of 
Vishnuvardhana iaeilitated the development of Kanarese 
literature and leaining. The keen competition for the know- 
ledge of scriptures and philosophy between the Jainas and 
Vaishnavas brought about a liteiaiy revival and many 
.members of the nobility made a thorough study of literature 
side by side with religion. 

During the time of the Hoysajas as in all other times of 
ancient Hindji ruleiship the chief centre ot learning was the 
a^iohara, a settlement of Brahmans, generally on the out- 
skirts of a city, established mainly for the purpose of punya 
or the acquisition of merit. These afriaharas attracted the 
young men of the cities owing to the great learning of the 
-Brahmans there and eventually some of the a^raharas became 

‘ £. C., II. 345(137). 

* Cf. E. C., II, Tk, 38. 
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universities where the eighteen vidyas or sciences comprising 
the four Vedas (Rig, Yaju, Saman and Atharwan); the six 
Vedangas, namely Siksha (Phonetics), Vyakarana (Grammar), 
Clihandas (Prosody), Nirukta (Etymology), Jyutisha (Astro- 
nomy) and Kalpa (Ritual); Mimarnsa (piinciples of Vedic 
exegesis), Nyaya (Logic), Puraiia, Dharmasastia (Law); and 
the four UpaveJas or minor Vedas namely, Ayurveda 
(medicine), Ulianurveda (science of we.ipons), Gandharva- 
veda (music), and bthapathyopa-veda (technical arts such as 
carpentry and architectuie) weie taught.* 

After tile levival ol Vaishnavism, many of such agialiaras 
were created under the patronage ot Vishnuvardhana and 
Narasimha. Among such agraliaras were the Hariharapura 
agtahdra consisting of two hundred Brahmans, to which 
Vishrruvardhann granted the village of Kellangere in A. f). 
1141.“' The Vishtjnsamiidra agrahdia situated near the 
Vishnusamudia tank, founded hy Vishnuvardliana, acquired 
great celebrity during Ballaja II and consisted of four-hundred 
Brahmans."' InA. D. 1117 Vishijiivardhana had encouraged 
the learned Sri Vaishrjava Brahmans i)f the Channa Kesava 
and Laxmi Naiayana temples to compose prayers and songs 
and had given liber al grants for their support.* In A. D. 1 125 
he had granted the Salya village on the banks ot the Kaver* 
for the maintenance otihe Jaina guru, SiTpala-traividya-deva, 
who was a teacher in the “six schools of logic”. ’ ^rlpala 
was also a famous pott in the court of Vishnuvardhana." In 
A. D. 1147 Narasiihha gave donations to the Morale agrahata 
of the Saiva Brahmans.’ There was also an agrahdra at 
Talihur." 

The revival ot learning brought to the sijrtace a large 


* Q.y. M. S., VII, p. 159. 
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number of poets, some of whose works arc still treasured up 
ns master-pieces of Kanarese literature. According to the 
history of Kanarese literature, this period comes under the 
Jaina period,* but there was a laij>e numbei of Brahman 
poets also. Jaina poetry had however acquired not a little 
fame even in tlie time of B dlhja I. 

The most tdinoiis poet at tiie com t o. Ballala was Na- 
I'achmidra. Amon^ his work-. tiK best known is l^aina- 
chuihiracharitapiuanii which is ‘'omnionlv known as the 
Painpa Rainayana. He aUo wiote t^e MaUin<ithupiirana. 
The poet was otherwise ealled Abhinavapampa. He probaidy 
came from Vijayapura (Bijapur) and belonged to an aiisto- 
cratic jaina family. He may be called the Poet Laureate ot the 
lloysaja Court. He became famous at a Sansknt and Kan- 
nada poet ( O 0 ^ Ow V (vi - fv V ^ .. C ^ 1 

I lit <)tiier great figure at the const ot Ballaja iiientioned 
previously was the poetess Kanti.* She was a scholar 
(5icii3)and was holding debates with the chief poet oj 
the Court. H'T fame became so great tliat tradition attri- 
butes her powerful intellect to an accident which luippeiied 
to her when she was }oung. The poet Devacharuiia 
narrates the story ot tlic a..cidei!t. “When Ballaja was 
ruling, his minister Dharmachandra\ son became at 
famous school-master. He once produced an elixir 
and preserved it in a small pot. This oil 
had such wondertiil qualities that a diop ot it could 
cure any boy ot his stupidity. The little girl Kanti, not 
knowing what it was, swallowed all the contents of the pot; 
and then her stomach began to burn so much that she had to 
stand in neck deep watei. Thus she acquired her literarary 
talent which was spread far and wide until it reached the 
ears of the Poet Laureate Abhinavapampa, who hurried to 


< Rice, Kanarese Literature, p. 42. 

» Nwrasimhacliar, Kannada Kavi Chante, I, p. til. 
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the spot and interrogated her witii a thousand questions. 
She having replied all of them the poet presented her at 
Court where she acquired great fame” *. 

Among the poets of the time ot Vishnuvardhana were 
Vishnudagdadhipa, the son of Rayana dandadlii;/a, a minis- 
ter of Vishnuvaidhana* and Santha Maiianil'a a Jaiua piiest 
ot the time of Vishniivaidhana. One of the inscriptions in 
Nagamangala composed by him shows that his poetry was 
highly accomplished.' Poet Rajaditya was a conit jxiei of 
Visnnuvanlliana in A. D. 1120. He was a great Jain-i scholar 
and had made a study of arithmetic and geometry. Mis 
works are ctc.‘ 

Poet Samanobana was a teacher and a gieat poet in the court 
of Narasimha, but none of his works have come down to us.' 
The poet Somanatha was the guru of Ganga Raja’s son Bop- 
pa.'' In about A. D. 1150 he wrote the ” f fcj'? dt?" 

(a book on medicine) and the book was coi retted by the 
poets Samanobaija and Abhayacbandra-Sidhanta. Poet 
Devabhadra Mum ot the time of Narasiriilia was proficient 
both in Kanarese and Sanskiit.'' Poet ilamsa-deva belong- 
ed to the same period." Poet Adhyaya was anotiiei; he was 
born in Saurastra and after coming to Piiliger' in A. I). 1150 
he defeated the Jainas in a religious contiover-y. He wiote a 
book containing 206 proverbs *" Perhaps the gieatest of all 
the poets ot the time of Narasiriilia was Ra 'havafika, the 
aiithoi ot the well known Harischandm Kav a, besides 


1 F. C., VI, Cm. 137. 

= E. IV, Nr. 28. 
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which he wrote etc. He was 

born in Kiintaja Desa on the banks of the Tungabhadra, from 
where he paid a visit to the court of Narasimha under 
the influence of his minister Kereya Padmarasa/ who 
was a great pation of learning. 

I.iterature and learning were steadily progressing dining 
the leign of Ballaja. The famous Sthanagunda Agrahara in 
Kuntaja which had been first established by Mukkanna 
K.'idamba with thirty-two Brahmana families from the north, 
had come under the Kalachuryas, but after their downfall 
Ballaja was acknowledged as the king. During this time 
the agrahaia was in a very prosperous condition with 32,000 
B'ahinanns.' In A. D. 1185 Ballaja made Mollesvaia in 
A^andi-nad an agrahara and dedicated it to the gods Vajres- 
vaia and Narayana.’ Another agrahara was established at 
Nag '.a n-'vile in Nirgiinda-nad by all the “Kusagal”:"' while 
a mafia or college of loauiing was attached to the Kaderes- 
vaia temple at Bejagamve.^' InA. D. 1194 Ballaja “formed 
an agrahara callevl NTrajige in VTra-Ballaja Chafurvedi 
Mahgala and liestowed the 202 vrittis into which the lands 
of the agr.diaia weie divided on learned men whose activi- 
ties were the fourteen branches of learning, the six Vedahgas, 
tiie foil’ Ved is, logic, Dharma Sastra, f^iirana and Mimamsa”.” 
The imparting of education to the ignorant was considered 
to he a great act of charity: “who so gives a v:*ti to a teacher 
and thii-. provide' instruction for the people, what eift has he 
not mule, *'>r 'arocuring merit, pleasure and wealth? Who so 
supplies students with food, unguents and clothes, or else 
gives them alms, that man will have all his desires fulfilled, 
of this there i<r no doubt’’.'’ 


1 NaraMmhatli.ar, Kannada Kavi Charlie, I. p. 235. 
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Among the poets of Ballaja’s time there were the minister 
Buchiiaja, who was considered to be a very proficient Jaina 
Kavi, both in Sanskrit and Kannada liteiature;* Devapayya 
(A. D. 1174) who was a famous composer of Sasanas;* poet 
Rudrabhatta wlio wrote the famous JaiminT-bharata (A. D. 
1180“) poet ^rT-Vikramapandita, who wrote many Sasanas;* 
poet Santliinatha;' poet Mallayya, partdiia of chief poets 
(A. n. 1192);' poet Hariliarasuii (A. D. 1194;)' poet Achaijna 
son of the famous poet and general of the Kalachuryas, Kcsi- 
mayya who was governing Banavasi; Schaiina however was 
a subject of Balia ja and was residing at Huligere under the 
patron ige of general Rechanna;'' poet Janna, son of Samand- 
bana a poet of the time of Narasithha 1 Janna won fame as a 
poet after writing the and 

obtained the title Kavkiiakravarli from Ballaja." 

l-iterature was maintained at a high standard even in 
the reign f)f Narasimha 11. janna who wa': the poet laureate, 

in the Court of Ballala 11 continued to hold that 
* 

honour in the time of Narasimha. Inscriptions of the year 
A. D. 1234 reveal names of three other important poets in 
Narasitfiha’s kingdom. Somanatha-pandita styles himself 
(a necklet for the throat of good poets). 
This title and the nature of his writings bespeak his profici- 
ency m Kannada poetry.'" Chidanada Kavi was a favourite 
poet under the patronage of minister Addayada Haii- 
hara.“ Tlie other poet of importance was Dasakirtidevar.** 
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Among the later kings Somesvara effected the revival of 
learning by the creation of new agraharas. In A. D. 1240 
he made an agrahara for the God Gangesvara in NTrgunda.' 
while in A. D. 1253 after the death of his queen Somala-dev, 
he created an agrahara in the Kalukani-nad-Visaya.* In 
A. D. 1254 one Ammeya-Nlyaka obtained donations from 
the king and established an agrahara of twenty shares." 

Among the p )ets Mallikarjuna seems to have been the 
most famous in the time of Somesvara. Me was a Jaina by 
eligion. His poem which has come down 

to us reveals the poet’s talent. One of the stanzas informs 
us that Somesvara was pleased with the poem.‘ 

‘ E. C., XI. Hk, 121 

* E C, IX, Bn, 6 

» f C., XII, Tp, 13 

* nhtich^i, Kaimada Kavi Chirite, p 



CHAPTER XVII 


Features of Religious Life 


T hough it is not intended in this thesis to enter into 
the philosophic aspect of religions in Hoysaja times yet 
the fact that that period witnessed some of the greatest 
religions upheavels in the South Indian histoiy makes it 
necessary to obtain a glimpse of the religious activities of 
kings and courtiers and their reactions to reformations that 
took place in their country. Prior to the reign of Vishnu- 
vardhana the Hoysaja kings had always professed the 
Jaina faith though they were tolerant towards other reli- 
gions. Ballaja I was even known to have specially favoured 
Saivism ‘ It was Vishnuvardhana, however, who for the 
first time discarded the ancient faith of the Hoysaja dy- 
nasty. Jainism had been flourishing long before the Hoy- 
saja period under the patronage of the Qangas and Chalu- 
kyas and had become the national religion of the South 
Indian kingdoms as testified by the old Basad,ies at ^ra- 
vaija Belgoja, Kolar, Kopal and other places in Gangavadi. 
jainism had been steadily increasing in prosperity, but the 
conversion of Vishijuvardhana in about A. D. 1116 render- 
ed a death-blow to it and from that time it began its decay. 
But that was not the only cause. The internal decay of 


* Supra., pp. 42 and 66. . 
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religion was more instrumental in precipetating its down- 
fall. Material pt'.sperity in a religious body invariably 
brings callousness to devotion and corruption of discip- 
line. According to Mr. Shrikantaya “Bittideva resented the 
growing insolence of the Jains.” “He was convinced of 
the venality of the Jain gurus and the inaptitude of the Jain 
tenets to the growing condition of his day,” and “Rama- 
nuja’s arguments were convincing and held their ground 
in public disputation against the Jain tenets” *. The Jains 
were easily defeated in dispute by Ramanuja and his des- 
ciples.* This of course does not prove the superioiity of 
one religion over the other but the ignorance ot the Jains 
of their own doctrines. In A. D. 1118 a Jain ISasudr was 
built, and none but those who belonged to the Postaka 
Gacha of the De^lya Gana of the Mula Sangha had a right 
in the lands granted for it. ' In about A. D. 1118 there was 
a Jain guai, Vinayandi-yati about whom “a report was 
spread abroad in the Nads, that in the towns he went 
among the women devotees” These evidences, though 
few, throw much light on the insolence and corruption of 
the Jain priests and hence the people were too ready to 
embrace the new religion. 

We have seen that the Hoysaja kings frenn the early 
times were devout Jains, but they, like most of the Hindu 
kings of the South, showed toleration to other creeds. 
Vishguvardhana like Ballala 1 must have li,>d friendly feel- 
ings towards other religions since he had given large num- 
ber of grants to ^aiva institutions. It is not known defini- 
tely in what year Vishnuvardhana was converted. The 
Jain inscriptions are absolutely silent about it. The Vai- 
shnava inscriptions however have wiitten glowing praises 
of the king and his devotion to the Hindu gods. In A. D. 
1117 “having pious faith” he set up the gods Chenna 


‘ Q. /. M. S., VII, p. 307. 

V Buchanan’s travels. II, p. 81. 
* Af. A. R., 1914-15, p. 52. 

^ £. C, IV, Ng, 19. 
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Kdava, Laxmi Narayaija and Vijaya Narayana and gave 
grants lavishly for the suppoit of Vaishijavas and Brah- 
mins*. The same year lie set up the God Kirtiiiarayana at 
Talakad*. The Kesava temple at Bejur which was then 
called the Vijayanaiayana temple, stands out to the pre^nt 
day as a mighty example ot Hoysala architecture. The 
big staff of that temple including the Vaishnava Brahmans, 
the danting giils, the putters on of the vestments, the 
learned men, the gailand makers, the lighters of lamps’, the 
committee of 88 Biahmins lor the administration of the 
temple*, all these bespeak the royal favour. 

Together with the erection of the Vijaya Narayana 
god at Belur he had set up four others at Talakad Melkote, 
Tonnur (the seat of Ramanuja) and Oadag '. The same 
year he had performed the Tulaputusah, the Hiraiiyagoil^ha 
and the Asvamedha, the religious performances of a great 
Hindu king. All these are sure but indirect evidences to 
show that Vishnuvardhana was converted before A. D. 
1117. The Sthajapurana at Sravaija Bejgola also gives 
the same date ", after which he changed his name to Vish- 
nuvardhaiia from his original Bitti Dev a. 

The account of Vishnu vardhana’s conveisioii and his 
cruel treatment of the Jains portray a wrong picture of the 
king. The Sthala Purana at Sravana Belgoja records the 
following story; “In Saka year 1039, Durmukhi, Betta- 
vardhana undei the taunts ot his favourite concubine, and 
the arguments of Raman ujacharya received Taptamudia 
(mark of the religion) and thus became a convert to the 
Vaishoava religion. He then changed his name to Vishpu- 
vardhana and with a bitter hatred against this (Jama) 
religion, discontinued or abolished all the iiiams, destroye 


* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 265. 

» Al. A./?., 1911-12. 

» E. C., V, Bl, 58. 

* Narasinhachar., Kesava temple at Belur, p. 18, 
6 Ibid. P.2 and I. A., II, P- 133, 

* 1. A., 11, p. 131. 



790 Basti temples and set up Fanclia Narayaiia etc. . . . 
He built the tank at Tondamiru from the stones of the 
destroyed Basti temples and called it Tirumala Sagara.” 
The story goes on to say tliat unable to bear his sin the 
earth opened and all the villages at Angara in Belur Taluk 
were swallowed up. The king and his priests tried their 
best to repair it and offered sacrifices, but without avail. 
At last they appioached the Jain guru Subhachandracharya 
and promised to restore all Jain giants if he were to repair 
the damages of earth-quake. The guru ordered for 108 
white pumpkins, filled them with mantrams, and threw one 
each day in the gap of the earth until it was filled. Tlie 
Jain grants were then restored and Sasanas were raised 
proclaiming a compiomisc between the Jains and Vaishna- 
vas^ It is a fact that the Jain temples were destroyed 
during that time. But it was the Chola king that did it. 
Vishnuvardhnna on the other hand had helped Ganga Raja 
and others to restore the ruined basadis. After a lapse of 
lime tradition has evidently mistaken the Chola king lor 
Vishnuvar iliana. 

A second version is that the King’s conversion was in 
some degree brought about by the insolence of his Jain 
guru who i*cfused to take food in the palace, because the 
Raja was mutilated having lost one of his fingers. The 
king resented this conduct of his priest and adopted the 
doctiines of Ramanuja ^ 

The Vaishnavas nan ate another stoiy**. After Ins 
expulsion from the Clioja country Ramanuja was propa- 
gating his doctrine in the Hoysala country. Dining that 
time the Hoysala king’s daughter was possessed by Bhima 
Raeshasa. But the efforts of all the Jain priests to cure 
her failed and the king had to take her to Ramanuja who 
speadily drove the devil out of the poor victim after 


' ^ Ibid. 

= Cf. Mackenzie’s Cullcclums, Iiiirod., p. l>5. 
» Buchanan's Travels, II, p. 68 and 81 . 
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sprinkling holy water on her The king declared that he 
would become a Vaishnava and he was accordingly 
initiated into the relunous iites. Enr iged at this news the 
jams (.hallen^ed Ramanuja for a religious debate, but they 
were utterly dcfe ited after a dispute for eighteen days 
which took place before the Court r?amanu|a having 
received many loyal ti^r oits, pulled down the jam basadis 
and built a gieit rese voir He also caused the Jain priests 
who were detc.itid and also other Jains who remained 
obstinate to be giouiid in oil mills 

Aim )St all the scholars a c of opinion that the oil mill 
tiaged} IS fugcrative and not red Mi Smith is of opinion 
that the stoty is ti rt nnly iiinriic and is only a picturesque 
version of tie deft it of lam disputants in irgument ‘ 
Ml Kri hn i w iin\ Aiya a is al o oi the ''amc opinion 
ail I say t lat it is nnt'iiri. moic nor I s than a boastful 
issLili I 1 of tiiuin ill lilt suti s o tiR part of the Vaish- 

II ua-. ol a siRctcding gt t atio' * 1 he oil mill incident 

was I fuouritc imbclliiim it in handing down tne 
acco mis ot oisp ><itio !•> W i ^ai of <i parallel incident 

III in msciiption of 112Q .it Siavan i Bclgola when the great 
jam Scholar Ak ilank had oetc ded the Budhists King 
Himasltala of b luchi oidcrcd thai tin Budhist should be 
gioinid m oil mills, but Akalaniva mtcivcncd and had them 
bains icd t ) Ceylon ' 

All 1 1< legend siginf) the mtolera' ee of Vishnuvar- 
dhan i but the' aie ibsolutely n c mtiavention with the 
evidence ,,atheied ft mi mseiiption Vishnuvaidhana’s 
git.it fei voiii foi Vaishii iva leligion, is evidenced by the 
nunibei of temples and gi iits he had caused to^ be made, 
may m lieate his apathy towards other religions, and 
strengthen the suspicion that one of the reasons for his 
storming on the hill tribes the Changalvas and the Kon 
galv.iS, was that Iney were devout jams But in his own 


* V A bmth, Oxford Hiitory oj India, p 203 

* S. K. Aiyangai, Ancie/it India, p 250 
» Ibid, EC, 11, 67 (54) 
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kingdom he was very tolerant, patronising all the religions, 
Jainism, Vaishpavism and ^aivism. It was a stroke of 
policy as well as a sign of his broad-mindedness. The first 
two decades of the twelfth century were a period of con- 
solidation. It was a preparation for his mighty military 
expeditions. Religious intolerance at this time would have 
greatly handicapped his progress Almost all his teiuia- 
tories and generals, such as Ganga Raja, Mariyane, Bhaiata, 
Punisamaya and Boppana, and even his crowned queen 
Santaja-devi were ardent patiiots of jainism, and they 
would have ceitainly obstrucled the king’s inimical designs. 
On the contrary his patronage ovei all these generals and 
their pious works, as we have already '■een, .iiiJ his 
encouragement of Ganga Raja for the renovation of the 
ruined Jain temples of Gangavadi, certainly prove his 
devotion for the religion of his fore-fathers. 

'i he great feuvlatories of the king ably supported their 
religion, which was fast tottering to its grave, and thanks 
to their efforts the twelfth century marks the zenith as well 
as the beginning the tall of jainism. Tiie glorious success 
of their opposing religions had brought them to tiie reali- 
sation of their own spiritual deficiency, and they once 
again fell back to their pious deeds creating gieat saints 
like Santaja-devi ’s mother, who found this woild too sin- 
ful and starved themselves to death. 

Though the immediate cause of V r.hnuvardhana’s 
conversion is noi know:i yet one would be led suppose 
that he was led to thi . niiporlant step on account of per- 
version of jains, the novelty of Vaishnavism, the conveni- 
ence of its symbolism and lormula for the show and pomp 
characteristic of a great iiindu king and his personal friend- 
ship of Ramanuja whom he had saved from the clutches 
of Choja Saivites. Inspite of his partiality tor his new 
faith he continued to be friendly with the followers of 
other creeds in his kingdom. He had given away his whole 
kingdom in charity and ha<l entered Uchchangi to have a 
kingdom of his own *. 


£. /.,VI, p.91. 
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Fuither evidence can he obtained from the inscriptions, 
lie had, as we know, j^iven many grants to his generals for 
Jain edifices even in A. D. 1117, the lime of his conversion. 
In A. D. 1128 he gave a grant to a ^aiva temple at Yadava- 
piira ‘ 01 Melkote, the seat of Ramanuja though the 
^aivas were, bitter enemies of Vaishnavism. In A. D. 
1140 he made a grant to a Saiva temple in memory of his 
tathci*. In A. D. 1 1 J8 he peisonally gave a giant to the 
Jain guru Madlnichaiulia . An inscription yf A.D. 1135 
tells ns that he was a leceiver ot a boon Irom the goddess 
Vasanthika (the Jain goddess of So^evui) as well as a 
worshipper of the feet ot Miikunda*. In A. D. 1133, as 
stated before he liad devoutly leceived the consecrated 
food from Parsvanatha Basadi. We could thus cite a large 
numbei of grants given by him to Vaishijavas, Jains, and 
Saivas, which evidently proves his tolerant desposition. 

We should not, howevei, be carried away by the idea 
that theie was harmony of religion in his kingdom. The 
fieice stiuggle between the Saivas and Vaishnavas had 
made itself felt even in the Hoysaja territoiy. In A. D. 1120 
a rule was passed in the Hoysajesvara temple at llajebld 
that the dancing girls should not worship in the Vaishnava 
temples, and that men who consorted with girls who dis- 
obeyed this rule should be made outcasts ’, while the Jains 
ot Tujiiva effected a check on Brahminism as a revulsion 
of feeling after Vishnuvardhana’s conversion 

Ramanuja the great teacher of Vaishnavism, who con- 
verted Vishnu vaidhana and brought about sweeping chan- 
ges of religion in the whole of Southern India, was born 
in A. D. 1017, at Tiriipati.’ Having received the oidinary 

* E. C., Ill, My, 16. 

* E.C., IX, Nl, 84. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. .3.33. 

‘ E. C., IV, Ng, (3). 

5 E.C., V, Bl, 240. 

« Madras District Manual, South Kanara, p. 55. 

’ S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 195 where a detailed 
history is given. 
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education in childliood, he proceeded to Conjeevarain for 
the study of Vedanta under Yadava-prakasa. There he 
attained such wisdom that he incurred the displeasute and 
hostility of his teacher and had to fly fioin there for the 
safety of his life. Later he became a house-holder, and 
then separating from his wife he became a .Saiiyasi, attract- 
ing a large numbei of disciples. Then he succeeded to 
the seat of SrTrangam. Here he canied on administration 
for 60 year.s, and nidield Vaishnavi'-m in direct opposition 
to the teachings ol Sankaracharya and v. cut on lour to pro- 
pagate his doctrine. He soon fell out with the Chola King 
Adhirajendra who can be identified with VIra Rajendra, a 
staunch Saiva, and whose i ersecution ot the Vaishnavas 
drove the teachei to seek shelter in the countiy of the 
Hoysajas. The gi owing unpopulaiity of Ramanuja in the 
Choja country is ascribed by the Saivites, to his pride, 
love ot power, lor his acceptance of low ca^te people in 
his leligion and for his establishment of tlic Veda in Tamil 
as a holy book. During the reign of the next king Kulo- 
tunga, who was favourable to the Vaishnavas, Ramanuja 
retuined to his native place. It is not to be supposed that 
Ramanuja was the toiinder of Vaishnavism. That creed 
had existed long before. But there was need for formulat- 
ing the creed and toi placing it under a regulaily organised 
leligious body.* 

The exile was cordially welcomed by Vishtiuvardhana 
and was established at Yadavapuia or Tonniir where he 
stayed for fourteen years*. Yadavapura then became the 
scat ot Vaishnavas under the loyal patronage, the king 
himself having sometimes resided theie. It is interesting 
to note, however, that none of the Hoysala inscriptions 
mention the name of Ramanuja except one inscription of 


‘ Ibtd. V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 203. 
. /.A. XL, p. 135. 

Ibid. XIII, p. 252. 

* Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer, 11, p. 329. 
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A. D. 1259 which mentions the sacred earth found by Em- 
beiumanur (/. c. Ramanuja) at Melukote*. 

The people, as is usual in Hindu kingdoms were extre- 
mely religious and even the poorest ot them considered 
it a great act of chaiity to maintain a temple with dona- 
tion^. Ill A. I). 1 139 the company of tailors from Dorasa- 
miiclra made a ',i int to the Kusumesvara temple*, by col- 
leciion of S'liaii tithes on buiullcs ot women’s clothes and 
on balls otthie.ui. In A. I). 1131 all the servants of the 
Tuppadabagal (gliee-gate) of the queen of B illaja 1 made 
a gran! to the god Bajlesvaia'. In A. D. 1136 Ihe jeweller 
citizens of the three cities Dorasamudra, Bejur and 
Vishnusamndia joined together and paid a grant to the 
god Manikesvaia'. Once two dancing giils of Koliitui 
had caused a temple to be built'. 

He who made a gift was considered to gain swarf^a, 
but he who maintained it would obtain final beatitude’’'. 
If .iny (-lie usurped a gift made to a temple he incurred 
the sin of killing a Btahman or a tawny cow on the banks 
of the Ganges. The Brahmin, a ministei of God, was 
respected by the lich and poor alike, for there was no sin 
as great as killing a Biahniin. A guru was so much 
venerated that even kings and nobles washed his feet 
when ofteiing a gilt. Jhe watrioi was given a glorious 
after-lite if he was killed in battle. A vTragal generally 
ended thus: “who wins in fight gains spoils; who falls, 
enjoys the celestial nymphs, what need he than care foi 
death in war, who for a moment seeks the close encoun- 
ter”. Thus we see that the people always centred their 
hopes in the world to come. 

Except for occasional outbursts of fanaticism, the 


‘ E. C., III. Sr, 80. 
t E. C., V, Bl, 23b. 

» E. C,, VII, Sk, 87. 

* Ibid.,B\,m. 

•' Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer, V. II, p. 317. 

• Rise, Mysore Inscriptions, Introd., 23. 
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people were normally tolerant towards other religions, 
and even paid homage to alien gods when they believed 
they had received favours from them. Thus Vishnuvar- 
dhana received the holy food of the Jainas after the con- 
secration of the Par^vanatha Basadi and Narasimha I paid 
homage to the Gommata at Bejgoja when returning from 
the north*. The title “protector of the four creeds” was 
an expression of praise, and sometimes even the common 
people owned it*. 

The period during which Narasimha I was ruling is 
noted for the sudden evolution of the Lingayat religion in 
the Kalachurya territory, and it was largely responsible 
for the outbreak of civil wars in that country, finally lead- 
ing to its own destruction. The Lingayats, technically 
called the Vira ^aivas “brave, fierce or strict Saivas", are 
d.stiiiguished from the ordinary ^aivas by the practice of 
carrying about with them miniature linga usually in a silver 
box suspended from the neck and hanging about the waist. 
The chief characteristics of their faith and practices are: 
adoration of the lihga and of diva’s bull Nandi, hostility 
to Brahman, disbelief in the transmigration of the soul, 
contempt for child-marriage, and approval and habitual 
practice of the remarriage of widows. The origin and esta- 
blishment of this new sect is enveloped as usual in super- 
natural phenomena; and hence there are no reasons for 
attributing historical accuracy to these traditions. The 
founder of the sect was Basava, the nephew of Balladeva, 
who was the prime-minister of the Kalachurya Bijjaja. 
Basava, described in the Lingayat scriptures as the 
incarnation«of diva’s bull, Nandi, succeeded his uncle as 
the prime-minister, a position which gave him ample ad- 
vantages for the propagation of his new creed. In course 
of time the king is said to have tortured some Lingayat 
saints. Basava protested against this injustice, left Kalya- 
Qa, and deputed his faithful disciple to assasinate the king. 
■ 

* EC., II,. 345 (137). 

* Cf. £. C., II, Tk, 38. 
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He escaped to "Kudali-Sangame^vara” where he was 
absorbed into the god (died), while his nephew, Channa- 
basava, another great Lingayat patriot fled to Konkana 
and took refuge in a cave. The Jainas, however, give a 
contemptuous account of the hero. They attribute his in- 
fluence with the king to the fact that he had a very beauti- 
ful sister whom the king took as a concubine. Basava turned 
a traitor and poisoned the king. His treachery was reveal- 
ed by the dying king to his son, with the injunction that he 
should be avenged, and accordingly his followers were 
persecuted while Basava himself was drowned in a well. 
But his nephew Channa-basava carried on the work of 
propagation*. The new religion gained much popularity, 
and tradition says that within sixty year sot Basava’s death 
(A. D. 1168-1228) it was embraced from Ulavi near Goa to 
Sholapui', and from Bajehal ji or Bajehonnur to ^iva Ganga*. 
This is testified by an epigraph ot the period found in 
Nelamangala Taluk which states that 12,000 Odeyars or 
Lingayat priests^ were to be fed in the temple of Ganga- 
dhara (on the ^ivaganga hiil)“. The Lingayat religion 
found access in the Hoysaja territory, but apparently there 
was no opposition. 

The king, Narasiihha 1, was himself very tolerant in 
his dealings with the’different creeds. In A. D. 1159 he had 
come to ^ravana Belgoja to pay homage to Gommatesvara, 
and when he was residing there he bestowed grants to 
the Jaina temple built by minister Hu|ja*. In A. D. 1164 
he made grants to a basadi newly erected in Sosavui*. 
The Jaina religion had lost its prominence by this time, 
but the followers of that faith had developed a policy of 
compromising their religious precepts with those of others. 


‘ This description and the traditions regarding the or igiii of the 
Lingayat religion are taken from Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, 
pp. 477-481. 
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Thus a Jaina inscription of A.D. 1151 begins with obeisance 
“to the universal spirit Jina, who is §iva, Dhairi (Brahma), 
Sugata (Buddha), and Vishiju”*. It was also very com- 
mon among the Jaina philanthrophists to call themselves 
the upholders of all the four creeds. 

Narasimha’s leanings were towards Vaishijavism. In 
A.D. 1169 he paid a visit to the God VIra-Narayatja of 
Belahur and performed the “Pavitrardpatfa’' (or the cere- 
mony of putting a silken garland round the god's neck). 
In the year A. D. 1162 he combined the two villages, To- 
garavadi and Bhuvanahalji into an agrahara named Dhar- 
mapura and granted it for the maintenance of the Ke^ava 
temple in the presence of his councillors*. 

The time of Ballala 11 shows peace and harmony 
among tlie people of different religions. The great secta- 
rian movement of the Lingayats had nearly been settled 
and become an organised religion. It was largely adopted by 
the mercantile class which was known as VTra-Bananju- 
Dharma^ The jainas who had suffered great hardships 
during the lime of Ramanatha were now living in perfect 
harmony with the Brahmans*. In an endeavour to accom- 
modate themselves to the age the jainas continued to show 
tolerance towards other faiths which had been begun 
during the previous reign. The contemporary Jaina 
chieftains such as the Huliyera chiefs, styled themselves as 
the supporteis of all the four creeds, Mahesvara, Jaina, 
Vaishgava and ^Bauddha. In A. D. 1180 a Jaina officer 
Hoysaja-Goydi-Setti “one day, hearing the Siva dharma” 
recited made a grant to god Siddhe^vara at Ededore*. 

There was also great toleration between the Vaishijavas 
and the Saivas. A poet of the time humorously describes 
the union of Hari and Hara: “Vishiju, who from the bright 
rays of Siri’s lotus eyes falling on him, looks like i^a. 


‘ E. C., Xll, Tm, 9. 
s E.C., IV, Hs, 137. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 120, 123. 
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and l^a, who from Qirija’s glances of favour falling on him 
looks like VishQu; so that the devotion of their followers 
is confused between them— the gods Hari and Hara may 
they ever protect us”*. In A. D. 1223 a temple for the god 
Harihara was built on the Tungabhadra*. 

A few years later Madhvacharya was to establish a new 
creed in Tuluva which considers Jivatma or the principle 
of life as distinct from Paramatma or the Supreme Being\ 
In Hajlavur, which had been the capital of the Sindas prior 
to its conquest by Ballala, there was strange mixture of 
serpent worship, and faith in VishQu and ^iva*. In A. D. 
1193 a great serpent sacrifice was performed in the 
presence of the god Harihara on the bank of the Tunga- 
bhadra, in which “two-thousand Brahmans ot many Got- 
ras” took part®. In A. D. 1196 a vlragal was erected in 
honour of a hero who had died in an attempt to rescue 
women from the hands of robbers, and provisions were 
made for the offering of food and flowers to the vlragal^. 
Thus within the bounds of the Hoysaja empire, all religi- 
ons were tolerated, the primitive serpent worship, the idol 
worship, such as the devotion to a vlragal, the ancient 
Jaina faith, the complex theology of Ramanatha and 
Madhvacharya, and the reformation of the Lingayats. 

King Ballala belonged to the ^aiva faith, though his 
generosity was extended to all religions. Of the many 
grants made by him to the ^iva temples were those to god 
Durge^vara at Padinadu and to god Maikaijde^vara on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra in the year A. D. 1180\ to god 
Ballesvara of Kaduvifti tank in A. D. 1 183®; a further grant 
to god Ballesvara at Talakadu which had formerly been 

‘ £. C., VI, Tk, 45. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer, 1, 382. 

3 Ibid., I, 383. 

« Cf. £. C., XI, Dg, 45. 

» £. C., Vm, Sb. 183. 

« M. A. R., 1926, p. 58. 

3 £. C., IV, Ch, 96; £. C., VI, Cm, 77. 

• £. C., V, Ak, 102b. 
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patronised by the elder Ballaja (Ballaja 1)‘, to the priest 
of the Kajamukhi line for Saiva worship in A. D. 1192, to 
god Trikute^vara at Gaddak in A. D. 1193*. In A. D. 1204 
the Naj-prabhu and all the gaudas of Hiri-BegQr “showed 
the firtha" of the god Rame^vara to Ballala and obtained 
from him a grant®. His patronage of the ^aiva faith obtain- 
€d for him the name “^iva Ballala*. 

Balla}a’s generosity towards the Vaishpavas is shown 
through many of liis grants. For instance in A. D. 1175 he 
had a pond made fur the god Klrti-NarayaQa at Belur*; he 
erected a Ko^aia tor the god Vijaya Nariyaga at Bejur for 
cows and Brahmans*; he also added further grants to Vish- 
quvardhana’s temple of Clienna Ke^ava for the improvement 
of the building'’, in a Gadag inscription he is said to be an 
ardent worshipper of VishQu and to have acquired his 
kingdom by worshipping Vajresvara. Dr. Lilders identi- 
fies Vajte.svaia with Vishnu and suggests that he was a 
follower ol VaishQava faith*. A Beiur inscription also 
describes Ballala as “delighting in the nectar which issued 
from the lotus feet of the god Ke^ava;” also being a favourite 
of Vijayanarayaga he gained the empire of the South”*. 

Ballaja’s grants to the Jaina institutions were few; 
nevertheless they signify his cosmopolitan spirit. A Jaina 
inscription desuioes the line of gurus of the Hoysala 
Jinalaya at Dordsamudra as the "guru-kula" of Ballal‘®a. 
In A. D. 1 174 he made a grant to the basadi of Heragu**. 
In A. D. 1192 Ballajadeva “obtainer of boons from Vasan- 
tika-devi” ottered generous donations to the newly erected 

* E. C, in, Ml. 83. 

» ;.4. IJ. 303. 

» £. C., Vll, HI, 7. 

* McKenzie Collections, Introd., p. 66. 

6 £. C., V, Bl, 2. 

* Ibid., B\, 20. 

1 Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 267. 

» £. /., VI, p. 92. 

» Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 266. 

A £. C.,V, Ak,l. 

« £. C., V, Hn, 58. 
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temple of Abhinava ^antinatha-deva at Dorasamudra^ 

The same spirit of compromise as at the time of Balla> 
la continued during the reign of Narasiihha II and there 
was much religious toleration between the ^aivas and the 
Vaishnavas, as symbolised by the god Hari-hara. This 
tolerance was shown at its best at Kudalore of Harihara- 
pura at the junction of Haridra with the Tungabhadra 
where Polajva Da^Qayaka built the famous Harihara temple. 
In connection with the building of this temple the incar- 
nation is thus explained: “SoniC saying there was no god 
on earth but Hari, and some saying there was no god on 
earth but Hara, to remove their doubts the Hari-hara 
murti was revealed in Kuddalore in a single form, which 
form of glory may it protect us. “The ^iva that was, ob- 
tained the form of Vishiju, Vishnu obtained the mighty 
and celebrated form of Siva, in order that the saying of the 
vMa might be established”*. While at another place Hari- 
hara is called “the god of all the chief gods, reconciler of 
disputes between the ^aivas and the Vaishijavas”*. 

Narasiihha II himself was of Vaishijavite tendency. 
In A. D. 1223 he and the raja-guru Sditya-Bhaftayyanga 
made grants to the god Himagiri-LakshmT-Narasimha (/. e. 
Vishnu and his wife LakshmT) at Vishijusamudra^. But he 
patronised the Saivas also; thus in A. D. 1222 he made 
grants to God Balle^vara and in A. D. 1230 he offered 
land, as a devaddna, to the Saiva Brahmins^ 

Some^wara, Narasimha’s son was definitely a ^aivite. 
An interesting stofy is told to show why Someswara was 
partial towards the Saiva faith. He, it would appear, was 
driven by an attack of leprosy to retire to the hill called 
Puspagiri in the neighbourhood of Dorasamudra, where he 
received advice from the oracle to erect temples to §iva as 
a means of cure. This might have been the cause for the 

‘ M. A. /?., 1926, p. 51. 

» Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 30. 

9 /6/d., p. 41. 

4 £. C., VI, Kd, 88. 

9 E. C., V, Ak, 84; £. C., X, Ct, 46. 
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embellishment of the city with splendid temples.* That 
he was actually suffering from a disease can be conjectured 
from two inscriptions in the Salem district dated in the 
fifteenth and seventeenth years of Some^vara’s reign. They 
record gifts of land to temples by Somaya daQQayaka and 
by the residents of the seventy-nine districts for the health 
of the king*. It can be inferred from the evidence of several 
inscriptions, that Some^vara was of a ^aivite turn of mind. 
For example, in A. D. 1253, he set up the gods VallajT^vara, 
Padumallsvara, Vlra-Nara^ingl^vara, and ^omail^vara, in 
the Jambuke^wara temple at Ka^nanur in memory of his 
grandfather, grandmother, fathei and wife*. 

But the VaiSQva temples were badly neglected by him 
in the island. It was only Jafavarman Sundara Pat^dya 
who renovated the Vaisijva temples. An inscription of his. 
refers to S5me^vara as “ the moon of the Karnafa who had 
reduced this lotus pond of Srlrahga into a pitiable state ” * 
apparently indicating his apathy towards Vaisnvism. 

Just previous to his death he seems to have paid his 
respects to the Jaina gods since he had established his 
triple umbrella in a Jaina basadi, Vijaya TIrthadhinatha, 
inviting his subjects to pay homage to it.® 

The two sons of Some^vara, Narashimlia III and 
Padmanatha, however followed two different faiths. While 
the former showed an inclination towards Jainism the 
latter and his son Visvanatha supported Saivism and 
Vaish^avism.* 

Thus the people of the Hoysaja Empire followed 
different creeds, and all those creeds at one time or other 
flourished under the patronage of the Hoysala kings. 


‘ Rice, Mysore & Coorg Gazetteer, II, p. 318. 
> Madras Inscriptions, II, p. 1210. 

3 £. /., Ill, p. 8. 

* Ibid., p. 14. 

E. C, V, Bl. 125. 

•< Supra., pp. 205 ana 217. 



CHAPTER XVlIl 


Hoysala Architecture 


T he increasing prosperity of the Hoysaja kingdom to- 
gether with its contact with the great powers like 
the Kadambas and the Chaiukyas brought about the 
birth of an architecture characteristic of the Hoysalas. 
This peculiar style has been called “Chalukyan” by Fer- 
gusson and many of the subsequent historians. If this 
were merely an incorrect title from a technical point of 
view, one would retain it for the reason that it has been in 
usage; but the title is quite untrue since the Chalukyan style 
in the strict sense of the term is quite different from the 
Hoysaja style. The correct nomenclature was first sugge- 
sted by Rev. Tabard, President of the Mythic Society, and 
taken up by the head of the Mysore Archaeological De- 
partment.* The old Kadamba and Chalukya temples that 
preceded those of the Hoysalas are always square or 
quadrangular in shape. That of the Hoysajas grew little 
by little into a style of star-like form. The Hoysaja temples 
generally consist of two or three shrines, and are accord- 
ingly called double or treble. The Laksmidevi temple at 


< Rice, Mysore & Coorg Gazetteer, II, p. 329. 
* E. C., Ill, Sr. 80. 

» Q. /. M. S., VIII, p. 194. 
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Dodda GaddavaUi built at the time of Vi^uvardhana is a 
typical example of Hoysaja architecture.* 

A characteristic feature of the Hoysaja architeture is 
the deep and ornate carving of the building from the base to 
the top. This rich sculpture becomes more and more pro- 
minent in the later temples, for example the Ke^ava temple 
at Somanathpur built during the reign of Narasimha 111. 

The influence of the Kadamba style on the Hoysaja 
architects was very great. Of late Rev. H. Heras has 
suggested that the Triparvata city mentioned in the Kadam- 
ba inscriptions as one of their capitals is none other than 
Dbrasamudra itself for the reasons (1) that the latter city 
consists of three hills, the Bhairavana-gudda, the Puspagiri- 
gudda and the BeQQe-gudda, (2) that a set of copper plates 
were found in the neighbourhood belonging to KriSQa- 
vaima II of the early Kadamba dynasty,* and (3) that 
“ daksiQapattana ” referring to Triparvata, indicates a city 
South of Banavasi as Oorasamudra is. Thus the ancient 
Jaina edifices found in the site of Oorasamudra were 
perhaps a model to the pioneers of Hoysaja architecture.* 
Another striking evidence of the Hoysaja Kadamba 
union in style is the symbol of the tiger. To one who 
critically observes the Hoysaja tiger, it has the same 
appearance as the Kadamba lion, "a roaring beast with 
flowing mane and large protruding eyes ” so often found in 
Kadamba coins and seals. This close resemblance of the 
symbol is first seen in the Kadamba and the Hoysaja 
temples of the time of Visnuvardhana. in the Siddhe^vara 
temple at Haveri, the decorative motif of the building is 
Hoysaja but the perforated screen situated close to the 
main door is characteristically Kadamba. Here for the 
first time the lion is attacked by Saja. It may be supposed 
that the Hoysajas took up the model of the lion from the 
Kadambas and added Saja to it. Similarly the Tarake^vara 


Narasimhachar, Lakshmtdtvi temple. 

* E. C., V, Bl, 121. 

• Cf. Bengal Past & Present, XXXVlll, 1929, pp. 156-168. 
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temple at Hangal, purely Hoysaja in style, perhaps built by 
Visnuvardhana after his conquest of Hangal in A. 0. 1131, 
has the Hoysaja tiger and Sala in front of the gopuram, but 
it will be seen that though the figure of Sala is mutilated 
the tiger ( or lion ) is intact; one could presume that this 
mutilation was done by the Kadambas after they had recon- 
quered Hangal during the reign of Narasiihha 1. Without 
the figure of Sala, the Hoysala crest would be their own. 

Again the Kirtimukha in the Hoysaja temples was 
borrowed from the Kadamba architects who in turn had it 
from the Gahga-Pallavas. 

The history of Hoysala architecture can be said to 
have begun with the reign of Vishquvardhana. His reign 
is notable for the large number of temples built in the new 
style; but the most famous was the Kesava temple at 
Belur, built in A. D. 1117 to commemorate the conversion 
of the king. As described by Mr. Narasimhachar it is 
“situated in a court measuring 443 6 ' by 396' and enclosed 
by a high wall, surrounded by several temples, minor 
shrines, maiitapas or halls and subsidiary buildings." 
The temple itself is “178' by 156 and stands on a terrace 
three feet high,” and “consists of a garbha-grha or adytum, 
a sukhanasi or vestibule, and a navarahga or central hall*.” 
The whole temple serves as a back-ground for the fanciful 
engravings of the sculpture. Mr. Fergusson says that “it 
is not, however, either to the dimensions, or the disposition 
of the plan, that this temple owes its pre-eminence among 
others of its class, but to the marvellous elaboration and 
beauty of its detail.” Again he says in connection with 
the engravings of the porch, “The amount of labour indeed, 
which each facet of this porch displays is sUch as, 1 
believe, never was bestowed on any surface of equal 
extent in any building in the world^’' 

The one peculiar custom of the architects of the 


^ Narasimhachar, Kesava temple at Belur, p. 3. 

* Fergusson, History of Indian & Eastern Architecture, 1. p. 439, 
440. 
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Hoysala times was to engrave their names; a thing perhaps 
unknown among other dynasties of India. They were 
greatly patronised by the ruling monarchs and chiefs, and 
they formed a separate class by themselves transferring 
their lore to posterity. 

Mr, Narasimhachar gives a very interesting collection 
of the nature, titles and other descriptions of the sculptors 
of the Ke^ava temple at Belur. Some of the titles run as 
follows: “smiter of the crowd of titled sculptors,” “cham- 
pion over rival sculptors,” “a tiger among sculptors,” 
“confounder of sculptors,” “a thunderbolt to the moun- 
tains, rival titled sculptors,” “a lion to the elephants, titled 
sculptors,” “a pair of large scissors to the necks of titled 
sculptors*.” It is evident that they rivalled each other in 
the perfection of their art. 

The most famous of the architects was Jakkaijachari, 
who has now become a legendary hero. The legend is 
narrated by Mr. Rice who says that Jakkanachari hailed 
from the village of Kridapura (modern Kaidaja in Tumkur 
District) which he left, and entering service at various 
Courts produced great works which even to this day are 
famous. When he was building the Ke^ava temple at 
Belur his son who was not aware that Jakkanachari was 
his father, pointed out a flaw in the work. Mortified at his 
own defect jakkaijachari cut off his right-hand. “Subse- 
quently jakkanachari was directed in a vision to dedicate a 
temple to the god Ke^ava in his native place. Thither he 
went and no sooner was the temple built than his hand was 
restored. In commemoration of this event the place has ever 
since been called /Ta/da/a, the restored hand*.” Several 
such anecdotes are attributed to this great sculptor and his 
period of existence in this world, according to the legend, 
lasted over several centuries. It is said that in the sixteenth 
century he was invited to build the jain Monoliths at VeQur 
in South Kanara. There he fell out with his son as a result of 


‘ Narasimhachar, Kesava temple at Belur, p. 12. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer, II, 171, 152, D. 
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which he committed suicide. His spirit is supposed to 
haunt the South Kanara District and is known by the 
epithet Kallu-Kutti-Bhuta (the ghost of the stone-mason). 
He holds the highest rank among the Bhutas of the country 
and is very much dreaded by the village-folk. 

Temple building continued to be patronised during 
the reign of Narasimha I. Many temples of architectural 
importance belonging to this period are still existing. In 
A. D. 1163 was built the Chenna-ke^ava temple of Hull- 
ekere/ nine miles to the West of the Konehajji Railway 
Station. Though small it is a neat structure in the Hoysala 
style. “The outer walls are not profusely sculptured, nor 
are there horizontal rows of animals, etc., in succession, as 
in the temples of Hajebld, Basaral, Nuggihajli, etc. but 
instead there are fine figures of ViSQu alternating with well 
executed turrets and pilasters*’.^ 

The Hvara temple at AnekoQda near Davaqiagere is 
another edifice of the period. At present it has two cells, 
but originally it seems to have had three. It is a small neat 
temple of Hoysaja style with exuberant carvings*. 

But perhaps the greatest temple of the time of Nara- 
simha is the Hoysale^vara temple at Hajebld. The 
structure was probably begun before the year A. D. 1141.* 
It apparently underwent further improvements during the 
succeeding reigns and according to Fergusson the work 
was never finished, being stopped by the Muhammadan 
conquest in A. D. 1311.* Its dimensions are roughly 200 
feet square, the temple itself being 160 by 122 feet- Fer- 
gusson is all admiration for this temple. He says that “the 
Hoysaje^vara temple, which, had it been completed, is one 
of the buildings on which the advocate of Hindu archi- 
tecture would desire to take his stand." Further, he is of 


* E. C, V, Ak, 172. 

» Af. A. R.. 1910-11, p. 2. 

* Ibid., 1911-12, p. 28. 

* E. C., V, Bl, 239. 
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opinion that if it had been completed and “if carried out 
with the richness of detail exhibited in the Kedare^vara, 
would have made up a whole which it would be difficult 
to rival anywhere.” 

‘The material out of which this temple is erected is an 
indurated potstone of volcanic origin, found in the neigh- 
bourhood. This stone is said to be soft when first quarried 
and easily cut in that state, though hardening on exposure 
to the atmosphere. Even this, however, will not diminish 
our admiration of the amount of labour bestowed on the 
temple, for, from the number of parts still unfinished, it is 
evident that, like most others of its class, it was built in 
block and carved after the stone had become hard. As 
we now see it, the stone is of a pleasing creamy colour, 
and so close grained, as to take a polish like marble. The 
pillais of the great Nandi pavilion, which look as if they 
had been turned in a lathe are so polished as to exhibit 
what the natives call a double reflection, in other words to 
reflect light from each other. The enduring qualities of 
the stone seem to be unrivalled, for, though neglected and 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of a tropical climate for 
seven centuries, the minutest details are as clear and sharp 
as the day they were finished."* 

The sculptors who engraved their names on the walls 
of the temples are as follows— Ballanna, Bochana, 
-Changa, Devoja, Harlsha of Odeyagiri, Harlsha of Tana- 
guodQr, Kalidasa, Kedaroja, Ketana, Malealaki, MachaQtja, 
Manibalaka, Masa son of Kanemoja, and Revoja. Out of 
these names only one corresponds with that of the Ke^ava 
temple at QelGr* built in A. D. 1117, and hence it is evident 
that the Hoysaje^vara temple was built about a generation 
later. 

Architecture showed a steady progress during the 
reign of Ballaja II. In A. D. 1 196 Amita-daooayaka built 


PetiuMon, History 0 / Indian & Eastern Architecture, I, p. 445. 
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the Amrte^vara temple near Tarikere;* but now it is almost 
completely in ruins. It is built in the Hoysaja style of 
architecture but “the elaborate ornamentation of the outer 
walls and some features of elevation are of a peculiar 
design.’’* The mukha-matftapa is a grand artistic structure 
with verandahs all round. In the navarahga there ate 
thirty beautiful ceilings each about three feet deep. The 
names of the sculptors are Malitama, Male, Malaya, 
PadumaqQa, Subujaga, Bajuga, Padumaya, and Malaga.* 

The Kedare^vara temple at Halebid built in A. D. 1219 
by Ballala’s queen Abhinava Ketala-devi was perhaps an 
imitation of the famous Daksi^a Kedare^vara temple at 
Belgami. In the next year it was endowed by Narasimha II 
and his mother Padmala-devi*. Mr. Rice reports that a 
banyan tree which had taken root in the vimana about 50 
years ago was culpably allowed to grow unchecked till 
too late. The sculptured images on the outer wall were 
thrust out by the tree and portions of the temple were 
dismantled^ 

The edifice is considered to be one of the most beauti- 
ful specimens of Hindu architecture. Mr. Fergusson 
expresses his opinion as follows: “Its roof was conical 
and from the base to the summit was covered with sculp- 
tures of the very besf class in Indian art, and these so 
arranged as not materially to interfere with the outlines of 
the building, while they imparted to it an amount of 
richness only'to be found among specimens of Hindu art. 
If this little temple had been illustrated in anything like 
completeness, there was probably nothing in India which 
would have conveyed a better idea of what its architects 
were capable of accomplishing. But alas ! this cannot be; 


* £. C, VI, Tk, 45. 
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this gem of Indian architecture is no more; vegetation did 
its relentless work unchecked, and the pile is long ago a 
shapeless mass*.” 

Ballala embellished the Vijaya Narayaiia temple which 
had been originally built during the time of ViSQuvardhana. 
In A. D. 1200 he ‘'caused to be made of stone” the latticed 
window, secure door-frame, door-lintel, kitchen, ramparts, 
pavilion, and a pond named the Vasudeva-tirtha*. 

The Harihara temple built by Pola}va Dai}Qayaka in 
the reign of Narasimha II, is a good specimen of the 
Hoysaja style, and architecturally it is the most important 
building in the Chitta.ldroog District*. After Polalva, the 
temple was further embellished by erecting a gopura of 
five storeys over the eastern gateway*. In A. 0. 1280 
Saluva Tikkama, the general of the Sevupa king Mahadeva, 
completed a temple of Laksml-Narayaoa within the 
precincts, in the name of his king and in commemoration 
of his successful expedition into the Hoysaja territories*. 

Although shorn of many of its ornamental features, 
the Harihara temple was fortunately not destroyed by the 
Muhammadan invaders of the 17th century. On the 
contrary they seem to have respected it as a work of art, 
and used the roof as a Mosque, making a small Saracenic 
doorway into the dome over the image of the god*. 

The artists of the reign of Narasimha 11 contributed 
their mite in furtherance of the Hoysaja architecture. The 
Harihara temple built by Pdlajva stands supreme among 
the edifices of the time, as described above. But the 
isvara temple at Arsikere is also a remarkable building in 
the Hoysaja style of architecture. It consists of a garbha- 
g^a, an open sukhanasi^ an open Navarahga, a small 


i Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, I, p. 442. 
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rectangular inner porch, a square outer porch and a 
circular mukha-maritapa. The ceilings of the garbhag^a, 
sttkhanasi and the square porch about two feet deep, are 
flat with nine projecting circular panels containing 
Taodave^vara in the centre and attendant musicians 
around. The navarahga has eight elegantly carved niches 
with dvSrapalakas at the sides. All the beams of the 
temple are adorned with bead and scroll work. The 
navarahga pillars are well executed with bead work and 
sculptured on all the four faces at the bottom with the 
figures of ViSQu, Bhairava, Durga and so forth'. The 
twenty-two labels below the ViSQu figures on the outer 
walls of the temple give the names of the various forms of 
ViSQu such as Ke^ava Narayana, SamkarsaQa, Upendra, 
Adhoksaja etc., and are thus of some importance from an 
iconographical point of view*. 

The reign of Some^vara is noted for the planned im- 
provement of the city of Dorasamudra. Mr. Rice supposes 
that in his reign were doubtless commenced the elaborately 
ornate temples which have given Hajebid, the old ruins of 
Dorasamudra, so wide a celebrity.* 

But no specific edifice of the time of S5me^wara has 
been marked by modern critics for special praise. The 
reign of his successor Narasiriiha III however is noted for 
the Somanathpur temple built in A. D. 1270 by the king’s 
nephew Someya da^nayaka'. This temple which in 
Mr. Narasimhachar’s opinion is perhaps the finest speci- 
men of the so-called Chalukyan architecture is a triple 
temple and each cell consists of a garbhagrha and a 
sukhanSsi. “The chief cell . . .once enshrined (lie image of 
Ke^ava, after whom the temple was named; but th; image 
is no longer in existence”*. The dimensions of the temple 


* M. ^ 1918. p. 27. 
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are very small, but it carries a complate effect of archi- 
tectuial perfection. Mr. Frgusson says “Its bight seems 
to be only about 30 ft. which if it stood in open, would 
be almost too small for architecural effect but in the 
centre of an enclosed court, and where there are no larger 
objects to contiast with it, it is sufficient, when judiciously 
treated, to produce a considerable impression of grondeur, 
and apparently does so in this instance’’*. The impression 
earned by the elegance of outline and the elaboration ut 
detail is so pleasing that, to .^uote Mi. Rice “it has served 
more than once as a model for caskets in which compli- 
mentary public address have been presented’’-. 

By the end of the thirteenth century, corresponding to 
the close of the reigns of Narasimha III and Ramanatha, 
the development of Hoysajarchitecture, in the direction of 
temple-building on a grand scale, was disturbed by interne- 
cine wais followed by Mahomedan invasions But it had 
developed enaugh to he ranked among the greatest schools 
of Indian architecture. 


* Fergusson, History of Indian & Eastern Architecture, I, p. 4S7, 
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annexation of Viswa- 
nalha’s kingdom by, 
223-224, attack and 
defeat of, hy Malik-Ka- 
tui, 229-234. attempt 
at Hindu unity bv, 240- 
241, boimdaiies of the 
kingdom of, 229, death 
of, 250, defeat of, by 
Tughlak, 239, feiidato- 
iiesof, 240-243, gi ant- 
ing of autonomy to 
feudatoiies by, 240-241, 
and K.idambas, 228, 
kinsmen of, 241-242, 
noithein expeditions 
of, 228, political situa- 
tion at the tune of the 
coionation of, 222-223, 
and Rarnanatha, 215, 
lebuilding of Dorasa- 
mundia by, 236, and 
lebellioiis chiefs, 236- 
237, and Sanlaras 227- 
228, release of the son 
of, by Mussallmans, 
235, and Sultans of 
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Madura, 249-250, titles 
of, 229, tiansfei of 
capital of, to Belni, 234, 
transfer of the capital 
of. to Ton lull, 239, and 
Vijayanag[ara, 245-248, 
on the West Coast, 244, 
and Yadavas, 226 
Ballala IV: 250-251 
BanaVASI: 27, 86-89, 120- 
122, 146-147, 200 
BASAVA: 289-290 
BrluR: 11, 41, 54, 58, 64. 
234 

Bhillama, Yadava: 153- 
156 

Bijjala, Kalachurva: 

121-122, 143 
BITTIYANA: 93-99 
ChakraKOTTA: 82-83 
CllALUKYAS: 5-6, 7, 34-35, 
52,63-64,83,90-93, 120, 
141, 150-152 

ChanUALVAS: 36, 39, 60- 
61,78-79,118, 135 136, 
181-195 

Chariots: 255-256 
CHERAS: 3-4 

ChOLA customs: 262-263 
CholaS: 3-4, 7, 22, 25-26, 
35. 50, 70, 72, 77, 107- 
108, 119, 172-177, 187- 
190,217 

Commerce: 265-267 
Concubinage: 27 1 
Court life: 268-269 
Dancing, art of: 270 
Dancing girls: 271-272 


DORASAMUDRA: 10, 21, 42, 
58, 89, 135, 186, 230- 
231, 236, 239 
ElffhANTS: 254-255 
EreyanGA: diffeient names 
of. 47, disputed geneo- 
logy of, 48-50, family, 
55, help given by, to 
Vinayaciilya, 4,5, mili- 
taiy activities of, 52, 
titles of, ,53 54, and 
Chaliikya Vikiamadit- 
ya, ,50, as Yuvaiaja, 
47-48 

GAJAPATIS: 214-215 
Games: 267 

Ganga Raja, 28. 90-91. 
99-104 

GanGAS: 6. 7, 27-28, 4(', 
54, 64. 106- 1C7, 129. 

.165-166 

GANGAVADI: 35, 37-38, 44, 
51, 59, 64. 100 
GHIAS-UD-DIN, 'IUGHLAK: 
238 

Gomata: 28, 42-43 
HALEBIO: 11,54; also see 
Dorasamiidia 

HanGAL: 86-88, 120, MS- 
MO 

Harapala, Yadava: 235, 
237 

HaRIHARA 1: 242, 5?i8-249 
Horses: 253-254 
HOYSALA: administrative 
system, 252-253, aichi- 
tectute, 296-298-emblem, 
17-18, ladies, 269-’273. 
poets, 274-279 
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Hoysalas; 9, 11, 17, 22, 
25-26, 28 

IRUNGOLAS: 75, 2(X), 213 
Iaoadekamalla II, Cha- 
LUKYA: 62, 86, 92, 120- 

121 

IAOADF.VA, SANTARA: 62- 
63 

lAiNAS, Jainism: 42-43, 66, 
100-103,205, 217 , 280- 
281 

JAITHUGI, YADAVA. 156- 
157, 153 

lAlllAVARMAN SUNDARA 
I'ANDYA II: 191-:93,210 
JAYAKI'SI 11, KAGAMia: 89 
JUDICIAL Administration; 
261-263 

KaDAMUAs: 27-28, 36, 86- 
90, 120, 147-150. 297 
KADAVAS: 177, 187; also 
see Pall.ivas 

KALACIIURYAS: 121, 143- 
148 

KAMADHVA, KADAMBA: 
149-150 

KannanUR: 185, 186, 193, 
210 

Kerala: 8l 
KoDAOAS: 136-137 
KONOAl /as: 26, 36, 76, 
7TO0, 118, 137 
Krishna Kandhara, Ya- 
DAVA: 193-194 
Kulasekhara, Hoysala- 

KTjLASEKHARA, PANDYA: 
230 


Kuloti nga Choi a 1: 
51, 72 

KULOTI’NGA CHOLA ill- 
172- 174 

KUNDANI: 211-213 
Literature: 273-279 
Ling AY AT ri:ligion: 289- 
290 

MadhvacharYA: 292 
MAGARAS: 188, 200-201 
MAMADEVA CHANGALVA: 
136 

MALAVA: 52-53 
Malaya: 81 

Malik Kxfur: 226-227. 
229-235 

MALLIKARJUNA, KADAMB \ 
88 

MARIYANE. of SinDIGERF: 

46, 65-66. 97-98 
mayuravar.via hi. Ka- 

UAAIBA: 86 

A4UHAMMAD TUGHLAK' 
238-239 

Maniya uanG\: 83 
NARASI.MIIA I: accession to 
the thioiie, 166, and 
Chaliikyas, 120 and 
Cliaii^alva*', 118, and 
Cholas, 119, teudatoiies 
ol, 124-130, and Kadam- 
oas, 120, and Kon>;al- 
vas, 118, nioial conduct 
of, 131-132, queens of, 
130-13', leligion ot, 
290-291, temple build- 
in}’ at tlie time of, 3C0- 
301, titles, of. 124 
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NARASIMHA 11'. AND BAL- 
LALA II, 169-170, biith 
of, 169, boundaiies of 
the kingdom uf, 181, 
and Cholas, 172-180, 
Clowning of, 170, feu- 
datories of, 182-183, 
and Pandyas, 180, 
queens of, 181, religion 
of the time of, 294, 
temple building of the 
time of, 303, and Ya- 
davas, 170-172, as Yu- 
varaja, 168-169 
Narasimha III: birth of, 
199, death of, 204, do- 
mestic life of, 204-205, 
enthronment of, 199, 
feudatoiies of, 206-209, 
and Ramanatha, 212- 
216, religious inclina- 
tions of, 205-206, titles 
of, 204, and Yadavas, 
199-204 

NOLAMBAVADI: 22, 63, 84- 
85, 124, 138 

Nripa Kama: and Cholas, 
26, death of, 29, and 
Gangas, 27, and Ka- 
dambas, 28, and Kon- 
galvas, 26, and Sala, 
19,21 

PALLAVAS: e-7, 86. 177- 
181,245 

Pandyas: 3-4, 7-8, 84, 123, 
138-143, 180, 188, 191- 
193, 211, 230 

Pemma Virappa, Chan- 


GALVA: 136 

PERMADI SINDA: 92-93 
PERUNjlNGA, KADAVA: 
177-180, 187 

RAJARAJA hi, CHOLa: 177- 
179, 187, 189 
RAJENDRA CHOLA I: 26 
RAJENDRA CHOLA 11. see 
Kulotunga Chola 1 
Rajendra Chola ill: 189- 
190 

RAMACHANDRA, YADAVA: 

200. 233, 225-227 
Ramanatha: and Ballala 
111, 215, capital of, 211, 
and Cholas, 212, death 
of, 216, family of, 218, 
feudatoiies of, 219-220, 
kingdom after the death 
of, 223-224, and Na- 
lasimha 111, 212-216, 
and Pandyas, 211, le- 
ligion of, 217-218, titles 
of, 216 

Ramanuja: 286-288 

RAMAYANA: 3-4 
RASTRAKUTAS: 7, 22 
REVENUE SYSTEM: 263- 
265 

SaIVAS, SaIVISM: 66, 205- 
206, 217-218 ‘ 

SalA; capital of, 23,'instori- 
city of, 14, 18, identity 
of, 16-20, identification 
of, with Irungovel, 16, 
identification oir •^iHi 
Nripa Kama, 20, kiiTg- 
dom of, 22, mythologi- 
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cal gencoloo of, 9, 
peiiod of, 19-30. lisc to 
power, 21, and tlie stoiy 
of tlie tiger, 12-17 
Sankara yadava: 225, 
230, 234 

SantaRAS: 62, 200, 227- 
228 

SaSAKAI’URA: 10. 11, 15, 
21,23-24,41; also see 
Sosavur 

Sevunas: see Yadavas 
SlNGHANA, YADAVA: 170, 
193-194 

Someswara II. Chalu- 
K' 34, 35, 37 
Someswara III, Chalu- 
KYA: 92 

some.swarx IV. Cmali- 
KYA: 15U-I52 
SOMESW\RA, HOYSALA; 
.'iiid Changalvas, 195, 
and Cliol.is, 187 190, 
death of, 191-192. 

division of the kingdom 
of, 198-199, dual sove- 
icignty of, 185, fciula- 
toiiesof, 19C-197. and 
Kadavas, 187, and Ma- 
gaias, 188, and Pan- 

dyas, .188, 191-193, 

p^Utid of, 181-185, 

queens of, 195-196, le- 
ligion of, 294-295, ic- 
vival of learning at the 
tii^of, 279, tran,stei ot 
'-i^Ctlfmal of, 185-186, 
Yadavas, 193-194 


Sosavur: lO, ii 23, 24, 
25. 41, 58 

Sravana Beloola; 28, 41 , 
42 

SRIRANGMA: 211 
SUDATA Muni: 15 
Sui.TANS OF Delhi: 224- 
227 

Sultans of .Madura: 240. 
249-250 

SUNDARA PANDYA: 230, 
244 

Sweetmeat: 267 
Tailama, Kadamba: 120 

T.MLAPPA II, KADAMBA: 

86,88 

TALAKAD: 27, 33. 38-39, 
70-73, 245 

Temple: Amiteswara,302. 
Ilaiihara, 303, Hoysa- 
h"'Wnia, 160 161, .300 
301, Iswaia, 303-301, 
Kedaieswaia, 302-303, 
Kesawa. 298, Soma- 
iiatlipi" 304-305 
TonnuR: 234, 239 
Tuluvas: 80- 81, 137-138 
244 

UCllCHANGi: 84-85, 123, 
1 18-140 

UDAYADI'IYA, H-'NSALA: 

49-50, 55. 58. 82 
UDAYADIIYA, PaNDVA: 
142-143 

VAISNAVAS, VAISNAVISM: 

70, 211, 217-218 
VIJAYANAOARA: 24, 242, 
245-248, 251 
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VIJAYA PANDYA: 138-143 
ViKRAMADITYA VI, ChA- 
LUKYA: 31, 38, 50, 83, 
90-92 

Vinayaditya: boundaiies 
of the kingdom of. 38. 
capital of, 41, and Clia- 
Jukyas, 34, and Clian- 
gdlvas, 36, Doiasamu- 
dia dunng the time of, 
42, feudatories of, 39- 
41, and kongalvas, 36, 
paiciitage ot, 30, period 
of, 30-33, queens of, 
45-46, religion ot the 
time of, 42-44, titles of, 
33-35 

ViRA P ANDY a: 123, 230 
VIRA RaJENDA CHOLA I: 

26, 50, 51, 287 
Vishnu Purana: 2-3 
Vishnuvardhana: agra- 
haras of the time of, 274, 
architecture of the time 
of, 228-299, and Bal- 
ala I, 59, and Banavasi, 
86-89, and Chalukyas, 
83, 90-93, and Cholas, 


72, 77, conquests ot, 
70-95, conversion of, 
281-286, coiiit life of, 
268, family of, 109 1 14, 
feudatoiies of, 97-109, 
and Ganga Raja, 99- 
104, and Kadambas, 
86-90, and Muham- 
madans, 90, and Pan- 
dyas, 84, poets of the 
court of, 276, poi trait 
of, 269, queens of 109- 
114, religions toleia- 
tion of, 284-286, and 
Santala devi, 109-111, 
and Santaias, 62, and 
Talakad, 70-72, titles 
of, 93 

Viswanatha: crowning of, 
217, kingdom aftei 
death of, 223-224, 
period of, 217 

WARANGAL: 236, 238 

Warfare: method of, 
253-260 

YADAVAS: I, 153-156, 158 
159, 170-172, 193-194, 
199-204, 224-227 




